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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Annual 
Meeting   of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  December  16th,  1909,  at  4.15  p.m. 

Mr.  George  Harrison  Fisher  was  elected  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  adjourned 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the 
Principal,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection 
were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the  in- 
coming Board  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might 
be  considered  desirable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly 
elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
His  Exceixency,  Governor  EDWIN  S.  STUART. 


President : 

JOHN  CADWALADER.         (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  (1882) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN.  (1884) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN.      (1890) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 
HENRY   R.  WHARTON,  M.  D.     (1900) 


Managers 


Thomas  Robins,  (^o)  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  (^i) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,M.D.,(  1890)  Geo.  E.  deSchweinitz,M. 0.(1905) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  (I89o)  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.,  (1905) 

Owen  Wister,  (1891)  J.  Crosby  Brown,  (i9°6) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  (1894)  Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson,  (1907) 

Francis  F.  Kane,  (J899)  Charlton  Yarnall.  (i9°9) 


♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 
J.  CROSBY  BROWN,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON, 

CHARITON   YARNALL. 


Instruction : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D., 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER, 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


Household : 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,      BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  JR., 
OWEN  WISTER,  JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON, 

CHARLTON  YARNALL. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 
RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN, M.D.,  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

GEORGEE.de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D.,     BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  JR. 


ladies'   Visiting  Committee: 
MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER,  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON, 

MRS.  EDWARD  COLES,  MRS.  J.  ALISON  SCOTT, 

MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE,  MRS.  R.  M.  CADWALADER,  JR. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT. 


Prefect : 

NEIL  CROWLEY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors: 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL,  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Mary  Quinn,  Clara  M.  Croff, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Catherine  M.  Rider, 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Amy  K.  Halfpenny, 

Mabelle  R.  Grigg,  Ethelwyn  Dithridge, 

Charles  W.  Latimer,  Eleanor  Marshall, 

Myra  H.  Embree,  Fairman  R.  McCall, 

Physical  Culture: 
Norman  McDonald,  May  D.  Summers. 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation. 

Kindergartners : 

Minnie  Bush,  Clara  M.  Simmons, 

Annie  K.   Hartman,  Assistant. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Principal's  Assistant. 

Elizabeth  Lees,  Statistician  and  Stenographer. 

Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
Principal  Instructor : 
DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants: 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke-Shaw,  Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 
Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano,  and  Harmony. 
Clara  V.  Haines,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 

Jacob  Bausch,  Tuning,  and  Class  Singing. 

Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor  of  Music  Practice. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Norman  McDonald,  Wood-Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom-work. 

Millard   Hardman,  Carpet,  Hammock,  Broom-work. 

Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating,  Beads,  Reed,  Raffia. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress,  and  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 

Edith   Manning,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Knitting,  Crocheting. 
Mabel  Colvin,  Machine  Sewing. 

Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Cane-seating. 


FIELD    OFFICER. 
Liborio  Delfino. 


LIBRARY   AND    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian,  and  Proof  Reader. 
Oliver  R.  Heinze,  Stereotyper. 

L.  Elsinore  Jarvis,  Proof  Reader. 

Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  Proof  Reader. 
Herbert  Hartung,  Binder. 


Matron : 
ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 

Girls  Senior  Boys 

Ellen  U.  Trull,  Lida  C.  Ward. 

Intermediate 
Mary  M.  Weber,  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond. 

Primary 
Amelia  K.  Grier,  Gertrude  Rawlings. 

Kindergarten 
Anna  S.  MacKnight,  Elizabeth  C.  Weber. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.D.,  Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist. 

George  M.   Coates,  M.D.,  Laryngologist. 

Thomas  W.   Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist. 


Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


As  the  years  go  by  the  usefulness  of  this  Institution 
increases  in  a  marked  degree.  In  many  ways  it  covers 
a  much  larger  field  and  with  the  experience  that  has  been 
gained  there  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  efficiency 
and  self-supporting  condition  of  blind  persons. 

The  Board  of  Managers  congratulate  themselves  and 
the  Institution  and  all  connected  with  it,  in  having  secured 
so  capable  and  valuable  a  successor  to  the  late  Principal, 
Mr.  Allen.  It  has  been  particularly  gratifying  to  note  the 
harmonious  relations  which  the  new  Principal,  Mr.  Burritt, 
has  secured  among  all  the  assistants  in  his  work  as  well  as 
with  the  Managers  of  the  Institution.  The  Board  refers 
all  persons  interested  in  the  details  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  to  the  report  of  the  Principal. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Delfino  is  again 
referred  to,  and  the  value  of  his  services  can  be  partially 
estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  statements  Mr.  Burritt  has 
made.  The  fact  alone  that  Mr.  Delfino  in  about  three 
years  of  actual  working  time  has  personally  investigated 
and  visited  4,850  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
one  month  219  cases  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  in 
four  months,  at  the  special  request  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  on  the  Blind,  712  cases  in  that  State,  is  such 
a  remarkable  showing  that  comment  is  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Delfino  has  a  wonderful  influence  naturally  over  those 
whom   he  seeks   to  benefit   from   the   fact  that  he   is   an 
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example  of  what  courage,  determination,  and  application 
can  secure  for  the  most  afflicted  blind  persons. 

Stricken  blind  and  losing  an  arm,  this  Italian  lad,  unable 
to  speak  English,  came  to  the  Institution  and  after  a  few 
years'  training  has  become  one  of  the  most  independent, 
self-respecting,  and  efficient  educators  and  helpers  of  the 
blind.  His  zeal  increases  rather  than  diminishes  as  time 
passes. 

The  subject  of  dealing  with  blind  beggars  is  discussed 
by  the  Principal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  con- 
sider the  importance  of  aiding  blind  persons  to  support 
themselves  in  some  of  the  ways  that  are  open  to  them, 
rather  than  encouraging  mendicancy  by  yielding  to  the 
natural  sympathy  that  such  unfortunate  conditions  arouse, 
and  giving  alms  to  those  begging  on  the  street. 

The  Managers  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  take  a 
step  which  will  aid  the  blind  after  they  have  left  the  Insti- 
tution in  securing  positions,  and  in  supplying  those  who 
can  work  in  any  of  the  trades  in  which  they  are  instructed, 
with  the  materials  they  need  and  customers  for  what  they 
produce;  and  also  establishing  a  place  in  the  nature  of  an 
exchange,  where  they  can  meet  and  secure  advice  and 
compare  results. 

The  death  of  Robert  Patterson  and  Dr.  J.  Alison  Scott 
during  the  past  year  has  caused  two  vacancies  in  our  Board. 
Mr.  Patterson  had  served  longer  than  any  other  Manager 
since  the  Institution  was  founded,  being  elected  in  1853. 
His  father  had  been  a  Manager  and  Vice-President  with 
the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  as  his  son  is  still  with 
us  it  makes  a  very  interesting  record  of  devotion  in  a 
family  to  this  great  educational  work.  As  the  Treasurer 
and  Controller  and  later  as  a  Manager,  Mr.  Patterson's 
services  were  of  great  value.  Pie  had  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  earlier  conditions  which  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  by  the  younger  members.     His  care 


of  the  property  and  admirable  system  of  accounting  and  his 
unfailing  attendance  at  the  meetings  rendered  him  a  most 
useful  officer.  His  great  age  prevented  his  coming  to  the 
meetings  during  the  last  years  of  his  life;  but  his  interest 
never  ceased  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 

Dr.  Scott's  death  is  another  serious  loss  to  the  Board. 
As  is  the  case  with  other  physicians  on  the  Board,  Dr. 
Scott's  professional  knowledge  and  training  rendered  him 
especially  valuable.  Until  his  health  began  to  fail,  Dr. 
Scott  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  pupils  as  to  health  and 
exercise  and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought.  Cut  down 
in  the  prime  of  life,  his  loss  to  the  Institution  as  well  as 
to  his  family  and  the  public  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

We  are  entering  upon  another  year  with  an  Institution 
completely  filled  and  with  an  admirable  organization,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  great  work  already 
accomplished  to  be  continued  with  a  still  greater  efficiency. 

JOHN    CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report   of  the  Principal   to   the 
Board   of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

When  in  the  fall  of  1907  I  came  to  Overbrook  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Allen,  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  coming  to  a 
plant  that,  in  its  physical  appointments,  probably  left  little 
to  be  desired  for  the  most  efficient  work  in  the  education  of 
the  young  blind.  I  realized  that  so  far  as  our  buildings  are 
concerned  "  other  foundations  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid."  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that,  were  it  in  my 
power,  I  would  make  very  many  changes  in  the  plans  of 
our  buildings ;  for  I  find  them  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  our  work.  But  I  was  asking  myself: 
"What  are  my  specific  problems  at  Overbrook?"  The 
answer  as  I  conceived  it  was:  others,  as  wise  master- 
builders,  have  laid  the  foundation,  I  am  to  build  thereon; 
and  I  must  take  heed  how  I  build  thereon. 

My  first  task  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pupils 
and  the  staff,  who  numbered  nearly  300.  A  change  in 
leadership  is  not  easy  either  for  the  general  or  for  the 
army;  but  I  wish  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  cordial  support  I  have  from  the  first  been  accorded 
by  all  the  members  of  our  large  family.  My  next  task 
I  conceived  to  be  the  development  of  our  work  along  the 
several  lines  initiated  by  Mr.  Allen;  and  so  for  two  years 
I  have  been  learning  what  these  several  lines  are.  I  found 
here  a  splendid  corps  of  workers  whom  Mr.  Allen  had 
been  seeking  to  weld  together  as  firmly  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  entire  staff 'might  present  a  united  front  against  the 
difficult  problems  that  arise  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
alike  in  the  class-room  and  in  the  home  life.     This  is  a 
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problem  that  in  institution  life  is  never  fully  solved,  but 
toward  whose  solution  we  may  constantly  make  a  nearer 
approach.  When,  two  years  ago,  I  came  to  this  splendidly 
equipped  plant  I  felt,  as  I  do  now,  that  "  to  whomsoever 
much  is  given  of  him  shall  much  be  required ;  and  to  whom 
men  commit  much,  of  him  will  they  ask  the  more :"  and  I 
hold  this  truth  constantly  before  officers,  teachers,  and 
pupils  alike.  A  wise  foresight  had  erected  our  beautiful 
buildings  in  spacious  grounds  with  ample  playgrounds 
which  were  being  gradually  equipped  with  suitable  appa- 
ratus. My  problem  was  to  complete  their  equipment  and 
hold  out  every  inducement  to  call  our  children  out-of-doors 
even  during  our  ten  minute  recesses. 

Since    1905    the    teaching    force    at    the    kindergarten 
has  consisted  of  one  trained  kindergartner  and  one  assist- 
ant,   a   graduate   of   our   school.      But   the 
angesa  t  e  attendance  of  children  of  kindergarten  age 

Kindergarten.  °  ° 

has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  since 
September,  1906,  there  have  been  few  vacancies  in  the 
thirty-six  places  provided  for  them.  The  need  for  an  addi- 
tional teacher  seemed  imperative.  This  teacher  was  pro- 
vided in  September  of  last  year,  but  the  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and  the  necessary  quarantines  so  seriously 
interfered  with  the  changed  plans  that  none  of  the  benefits 
sought  were  realized.  This  fall  the  work  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, the  chief  difference  being  a  grading  of  the  pupils  into 
three  classes  instead  of  into  two  as  formerly.  This  has 
made  necessary  the  use  of  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  as  a 
class-room.  This  closer  grading  of  the  pupils  enables  the 
teachers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  individual  child. 

For  all  our  pupils  our  first  problem  is  the  improvement 
of  their  physical  condition ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  so 
for  the  children  we  receive  at  the  kindergarten.  In  order 
to  encourage  in  them  a  desire  to  be  outdoors  as  much  as 
possible,  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  playground.  In  mild  weather  the  sand  box, 
with  buckets,  shovels,  and  moulds,  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
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of  happy  children;  others  are  using  the  slide;  another 
group  the  merry-go-round ;  the  swings  hanging  from  the 
frame  erected  for  the  purpose  attract  others ;  the  quadruple 
see-saw  is  often  filled  with  merry  girls  and  boys;  but  the 
girls  appear  fondest  of  the  rocking-boat,  and  the  "  trolley'' 
never  ceases  to  be  popular  with  the  boys. 

All  this  apparatus  encourages  free  play ;  and  most  chil- 
dren, if  left  to  themselves,  will  learn  to  play  if  they  have 
something  to  play  with ;  but  some  of  our  children  are 
naturally  very  timid,  while  others  have  been  made  so  by 
the  restraint  of  fond  but  unwise  parents.  Only  under  the 
sympathetic  encouragement  of  the  teacher  can  they  over- 
come their  timidity.  To  provide  for  this,  and  because  the 
teacher  can  know  the  child  best  at  play,  for  "  the  child  is 
wholly  natural  only  in  play,"  we  have  provided  a  half-hour 
period  of  supervised  play  outdoors  four  days  in  the  week. 
Three  teachers  have  charge  of  as  many  groups  of  children. 
The  youngest  group  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus. All  are  taught  games,  with  the  teacher  as  leader  and 
playfellow.  The  older  girls  usually  choose  doll  games, 
housekeeping,  or  ring  games ;  the  boys  prefer  play  with 
the  football,  chasing,  racing,  and  other  games  equally 
vigorous. 

In  the  dining-room  we  have  provided  six  tables,  each 
accommodating  six  pupils  and  a  teacher  or  a  housemother. 
This  change  makes  possible  better  training  in  table  manners, 
closer  supervision  of  the  diet  of  the  children,  easier  control 
of  the  conversation;  and  it  is  much  nearer  normal  family 
life. 

With  these  changes  we  anticipate  a  steady  and  notable 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and 
a  more  rapid  and  stable  intellectual  development. 

During  the  summer  the  one  private  room  at  the  kinder- 
garten remaining  unoccupied  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
one  of  our  graduate  girls.  She  is  working  with  the  teachers 
during  school  hours  and  during  a  part  of  the  time,  when 
there  are  no  school  exercises,   she  is  assisting  the  house- 
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mothers  in  the  care  of  the  children.  I  expect  this  to  be  a 
kind  of  normal  course  of  training  in  the  all-round  care  of 
young  blind  children  for  which  a  few  of  our  girls  are  well 
adapted ;  others,  not  at  all  so.  The  kindergarten  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  "  try  out"  some  of  those  who  think  that 
they  would  like  to  do  something  of  this  kind  should  oppor- 
tunity offer.  If  they  are  not  adapted  to  it,  it  is  better  for 
them  and  for  us  that  we  find  it  out  before  they  leave  us. 

Musical   Fund  Hall  was  filled  again  this  year  on  the 

evening  of  March  16th  with  our  musical  friends  who  had 

come  to  hear  our  school  chorus  sing  "  The 

"The  Creation''         Creation"   of  Handel.     Some  were  regret- 

of  Handel— the         t-       that  the  ci10ruses  were  so  few,  but  this 

Oratorio  of  this  ° 

year  was  the  fault  of  the  composer,  not  of  the 

chorus,  which  sang  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm and  precision  of  attack  that  have  characterized  all  of 
their  choral  work.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  school  this 
fall  the  pupils  commenced  learning  the  choruses  of  Handel's 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  Bach's  "  My  Spirit  Was  in  Heavi- 
ness," which  they  will  sing  after  the  holiday  recess. 

As   the    waiting   list   has    increased    in    length,    it   has 

seemed  desirable  and,  in  a  few  cases,  feasible  to  continue 

to  admit  day  pupils.    Last  year  we  enrolled 

mission  o  eleven,  three  of  whom  have  this  fall  been 

Day  rupus. 

received  as  resident  pupils.  Realizing  that 
there  had  been,  for  years,  some  demand  for  provision  for 
day  pupils  and  that  this  demand  would  probably  increase, 
during  the  summer  we  provided  additional  tables  in  our 
dining-rooms  to  enable  us  to  receive  a  somewhat  larger 
number  than  heretofore;  for  it  is  almost  necessary  that 
these  pupils  shall  be  provided  with  at  least  their  dinners  at 
at  the  school — two  have  all  their  meals  with  us.  We  now 
have  fourteen  day  pupils  enrolled.  Of  these  seven  are 
totally  blind ;  seven  have  some  vision ;  eleven  live  in  their 
homes,  while  three  have  rooms  near  the  school. 

There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  advantages 
of  a  well-equipped  residential  school  for  the  blind  shall  not 
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be  extended  to  those  who  find  it  possible  to  come  as  day 
pupils.  With  us  the  number  must  be  determined  by  the 
capacity  of  our  class-rooms  and  of  our  dining-rooms. 

By  the  matriculation  this  fall  at  the  West  Chester  State 

Normal   School  of  Martin  Kurtz,   a  member  of  our  last 

graduating  class,  and  at  the  University  of 

At  Normal  Pennsylvania  of  Leonard  Rambler,  of  the 

University  c^ass  °^  I9°5>  and  Jonn  Heyse,  of  the  class 

of  1908,  we  now  have  three  graduates  at 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  boys  attending  the 
University  live  here  at  the  school  where  they  secure  the 
services  of  the  teachers  as  readers  whenever  necessary. 
While  the  problem  of  making  his  way  in  the  world  is  by 
no  means  solved  for  the  young  man  without  sight  who 
holds  the  baccalaureate  degree,  his  chances  for  success  are 
materially  enhanced  by  the  successful  completion  of  such  a 
course  as  this  degree  represents. 

Twelve  of  our  alumnae  held  their  annual  meeting  this 
year  on  Monday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week,  had 
Annual  Meetin  their  supper  on  the  lawn,   spent  the  night 

of  the  Alumnee  at  the  school,  and  attended  our  Commence- 
Assoaation.  ment  exercises  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Overbrook  Day  as  a  feature  of  our  Commencement 
season  seems  to  have  come  to  stay.  The  customary  activi- 
ties— observation  of  pupils  at  work  in  the 
Our  Third  class-rooms,  music  in  the  auditorium,  sports 

Overbrook  Day. 

on  the  athletic  field,  and  in  the  swimming 
pool — were  interspersed  with  play  on  the  green,  a  May- 
pole waltz,  figure  marching,  and  a  peasants'  march  by 
the  girls;  and,  by  the  boys,  with  exercises  on  the  parallel 
bars  and  the  horse,  and  pyramid  building.  After  our 
guests  were  served  with  refreshments  the  pupils  assembled 
as  last  year  on  the  lawn  for  their  picnic  supper.  Nearly 
three  hundred  guests  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  observe  in  an  afternoon  these  various  activities  of  our 
school  life,  among  whom  was  no  one  more  welcome  than 
Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  who  had  recently  come  as  an  envoy 
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of  the  Mikado  for  the  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  America. 

While  the  time  of  our  pupils  is  so  well  filled  with  work, 
we  do  not  forget  that  "  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 

a  dull  boy."  An  interested  friend  outside 
Frolica  the  school  who   spent  Hallowe'en  with  us 

thus  describes  the  masquerade  party  into 
which  all  our  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  entered  with 
zest.  I  select  this  as  typical  of  several  social  events  each 
school  year. 

"  The  Hallowe'en  frolic  was  held  Monday  evening, 
November  ist.  That  the  gathering  of  the  goblins  was 
taking  place  was  widely  apparent  early  in  the  evening;  for 
the  uproarious  tooting  of  horns,  blowing  of  whistles,  and 
crashing  of  rattling  machines  filled  the  air. 

"  The  members  of  the  girls'  school  had  a  quiet,  happy 
dance  in  the  gymnasium  from  seven  until  eight  o'clock,  very 
few  of  them  masking.  It  never  ceases  to  impress  the  be- 
holder of  these  affairs  how  skillfully  the  dancers  evade 
collisions  and  how  thoroughly  they  enjoy  '  tripping  the 
light  fantastic  toe.' 

"  When  at  eight  o'clock  the  girls,  lured  by  promised 
joys  in  the  kitchen,  had  deserted  the  '  gym,'  one  had  time 
to  look  around  and  notice  the  artistic  decorations,  the 
arrangement  of  brilliantly  colored  forest  boughs,  ripened 
cornstalks,  and  golden  pumpkins  lending  appropriate  charm 
to  the  scene  of  the  revelings  of  the  motley  throng  which 
poured  into  the  assembly  room  from  the  boys'  cloister. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  we  get  from  any  experience  of  life 
proportionate  return  for  what  we  put  of  our  enthusiasm 
and  ourselves  into  that  experience,  the  participants  of  this 
happy  crowd  of  boys  loudly  voiced  their  keen  pleasure  in 
the  frolic,  and  moreover  carried  out  their  assumed  char- 
acters with  much  aplomb,  for  goblins,  ghosts,  Chinamen 
and  Japanese,  Indian  bucks  and  squaws,  clowns,  babies, 
decrepit   old   ladies    and   gaily   bedecked    young   maidens, 
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soldiers,  sailors,  a  jockey  maiden  and  a  youth  '  looking 
backward,'  a  lively  rotund  young  pumpkin,  besides  many 
other  impersonators,  filled  the  floor.  All  were  so  cleverly 
disguised  and  admirably  costumed  that  guessing  the  mas- 
queraders  and  selecting  the  prize  winners  were  equally  diffi- 
cult feats. 

"  While  the  dance  went  merrily  forward  here,  the  girls 
were  making  fudge  and  nut  candies,  popping  corn  and 
cracking  nuts,  and,  most  fun  of  all,  bobbing  for  apples 
with  all  the  assurance  imaginable,  for  what  are  wet  frocks 
and  soaked  tresses,  yes,  what  even  are  bumped  noses,  to 
the  capture  of  the  coveted,  elusive,  red  apples? 

"  Later  the  girls  retired  to  the  cottages  to  indulge  in  the 
creepy,  spooky  joy  of  telling  ghost  stories. 

"  The  grand  march  was  the  'piece  de  resistance'  of  the 
boys'  fun,  for  here  the  '  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick maker'  brushed  shoulders  with  '  miladi  fair,'  and 
ghostly  goblins  walked  merrily  on,  hand  in  hand  with 
toddling  infants.  After  not  a  little  difficulty  eight  of  the 
revelers  were  chosen  as  recipients  of  the  prize  boxes  of 
candy.  Masks  were  then  removed,  revealing  many  sur- 
prises, and  seasonable  goodies  were  served  in  abundance 
and  eaten  with  relish. 

"  The  dancing  was  resumed  and  enjoyed  until  the  clang- 
ing bell  announced  that  one  of  the  most  delightful  social 
affairs  of  the  school  calendar  was  for  the  year  1909  a  thing 
of  the  past." 

OVERBROOK'S  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE   BLIND  OF  THREE  STATES. 

In  each  annual  report  for  the  past  six  years  some  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  work  of  our  field  officer,  Mr. 
Delfino ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition,  that  the  whole  subject  shall  be  somewhat 
fully  presented  in  this  report ;   for  the  canvass  of  the  State, 
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begun  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1903,  was  entirely  com- 
pleted on  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  1909. 

Before  starting  out  upon  his  trips  the  field  officer  who, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  himself  blind  and  has  only  his 
left  arm,  has  been   furnished  with  an  em- 
it   0      n°'  bossed    list    of   the   blind   of    each    county, 

Has  tJeen  Done.  J  ' 

secured  from  the  United  States  census  list 
of  1900.  In  his  traveling  case  he  always  carries  alphabet 
sheets  and  easy  reading  material  in  both  the  Moon  and  the 
Braille  types,  grooved  boards  for  pencil  writing,  pamphlets 
descriptive  of  the  school,  a  generous  supply  of  bead  napkin 
rings,  and  self-threading  needles.  Thus  equipped  he  goes 
into  a  convenient  railroad  center  from  which  he  radiates 
into  the  surrounding  country  wherever  blind  people  live. 
The  census  list — not  always  accurate  in  the  first  instance, 
for  in  the  list  of  blind  are  found  those  blind  in  one  eye  only 
but  having  one  perfectly  good  eye,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  and 
the  feeble-minded — as  is  to  be  expected,  decreases  in  value 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Between  1900  and  1903  many 
of  the  aged  blind  who  were  located  by  the  census  enumer- 
ators had  died;  and  by  1909  nearly  one-half  of  the  names 
on  the  census  list  were  of  no  value.  But  this  list  is  merely 
the  entering  wedge  for  field  work  in  any  locality;  it  is  by 
no  means  the  sole  dependence  of  the  field  officer.  Physi- 
cians, ministers,  teachers,  the  village  postmaster,  the  police 
force,  the  rural  free  delivery  carrier,  blind  people  them- 
selves, all  these  and  many  others  have  been  pressed  into 
service  by  the  field  officer  in  his  quest  for  blind  people. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  school,  from  his  notes  made  in 
Braille  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work,  the  field  officer 
dictates  the  data  he  has  secured,  which  are  subsequently 
entered  upon  cards  under  the  following  headings : 

Name  Occupation   (before  and  since 
Address  blindness) 

Age  Remarks 

Amount  of  sight  Visited  by 

Cause  of  blindness  Date 
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Classification  of  For  our  present  purposes  we  have  classi- 

Records.  fie(j  our  cards  as  follows : 

Pennsylvania  Records  : 

(a)    Classified  by  counties  and  by  sex : 

Adults  blind   1,975 

having  useful  vision    453 

"       dead  (since  census  of  1900)    M59 

"       not  located   387 

,  (b)   Alphabetically  arranged: 

Former  pupils  (Overbrook)    439 

Former  pupils   (Pittsburgh)    47 

(other   schools) 49 

Present  pupils   (Overbrook)    64 

(Pittsburgh) 58 

(other  schools)    . . '. 4 

Prospective  pupils    (Overbrook)    73 

"       (Pittsburgh)     54 

Feeble-minded,  or  very  backward    56 

Miscellaneous    32 

Total  Pennsylvania  Records   4.850 

Delaware  Records — Classified  by  sex 219 

New  Jersey  Records — Classified  by  counties  712 

Total  Records  on  file   5781 

Not  all  the  six  and  one-half  years  since  the  work  begun 
have  been  spent  in  making  the  investigation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  for  within  this  period  the  field  officer 
D^th  W^k  °  ^as  conducted  like  investigations  in  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,  where  he  secured 
about  one-sixth  of  all  records  made.  Moreover,  until  June, 
1908,  he  taught  the  special  grade  in  our  boys'  school  fully 
one-half  of  each  school  year.  About  three  years'  actual 
working  time  have  been  consumed  in  investigating  4,850 
cases  in  Pennsylvania,  one  month  in  securing  219  records 
in  Delaware,  and  four  months  in  visiting  712  cases  in  New 
Jersey.  Probably  three  and  one-half  years  of  actual  work- 
ing time  has  sufficed  to  conduct  the  entire  investigation  of 
nearly  5,800  cases. 
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The  purposes  of  the  "  field  work"  as  conceived  early  in 

the  work  were  thus  clearly  stated   in   the  seventy-second 

annual  report :    "  The  gathering  in  of  the 

Initial  Reasons  for  i  -i  i  1  1         111  1         ,    •     ,, 

r. , ,  w   ,  children  who  should  be  in  school  is  the  most 

hield  Work. 

evident  reason  for  our  maintaining  a  field 
officer,  but  there  are  two  other  equally  important  reasons. 
First,  he  is  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  careers 
of  former  pupils,  which  may  later  modify  the  present  curri- 
culum of  the  school,  and  incidentally  he  is  learning  what  the 
actual  condition  of  the  adult  blind  is ;  second,  he  is  creating, 
wherever  he  goes  throughout  the  state,  an  accurate  notion 
of  what  the  institution  is  and  what  it  does." 

Mr.  Allen's  ambition  "  to  have  a  waiting  list  for  every 
one  of  the  seven  cottages"  was  realized  last  year.  It  is 
R    .  impossible  to   say  what  in  most  instances 

(a)  Upon  Attend-  the  predominant  motive  is  that  determines 
ance  and  Ability  of  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  to  send  him 
upis  nro  .  away  from  home  to  an  institution;  but  we 
have  indubitable  proof  that  the  persuasiveness  of  the  field 
officer  has  had  a  very  important  part  in  many  such  decisions. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  May,  1903,  he  has  found 
at  least  145  pupils  who  have  asked  us  for  applications,  over 
100  of  whom  have  come  to  our  school — not  to  mention 
those  whom  he  has  directed  to  the  Pittsburgh  school. 

Not  less  important  than  this  work  of  getting  eligible 
pupils  into  school  is  that  of  keeping  unfit  and  undesirable 
pupils  out  of  school :  for  the  existence  of  waiting  lists 
enables  us  to  exercise  some  discrimination  in  the  admission 
of  pupils.  Such  lists  enable  the  field  officer  to  use  larger 
discretion  in  recommending  pupils  for  admission  and  to 
scrutinize  more  rigidly  the  qualifications  of  children  who 
are  backward  or  of  questionable  ability;  for,  when  there 
are  several  vacancies,  the  temptation  to  admit  these  is 
strong.  This  preliminary  weeding  out  process  should  result 
in  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils  en- 
rolled. But  what  of  these  backward  children?  The  field 
officer  endeavors  to  make  to  the  parents  of  such  a  child 
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suggestions  that  will  improve  his  condition,  telling  them 
what  they  can  do  for  him  and  how  to  do  it,  sometimes 
recommending  the  employment  of  a  private  tutor.  But 
these  are  merely  makeshifts  to  try  to  improve  the  condition 
of  these  children.  Some  provision  for  the  backward  and 
feeble-minded  blind  children  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  is  adequate  and  permanent,  should  certainly  be  made. 
Backward  blind  children  need  different  training  than  our 
normal  blind  children — a  training  particularly  adapted  to 
their  needs,  in  which  the  use  of  the  hand  shall  play  a  rela- 
tively larger  part.  Provision  for  these  children  might  be 
made  in  connection  with  our  special  schools,  but  they  should 
always  be  taught  in  separate  classes,  and  they  should  live 
apart  from  our  normal  children.  For  the  feeble-minded 
blind  there  is  but  one  place:  they  need  the  custodial  care 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  training  afforded  feeble-minded 
children  with  sight.  Of  these  the  field  officer  has  located 
about  75. 

Largely  as  a  direct  result  of  the  interviews  of  the  field 
officer  we  now  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  careers 

of  many  of  our  former  pupils  that  is  not  in- 
fo) In  Knowledge  *j         t_i         t»  t 

fFo  P  1  considerable,  lwo  years  ago  1  gave  quite  in 
detail  the  results  of  our  findings  with  ref- 
erence to  68  graduates,  30  who  hold  diplomas  either  in  music, 
or  in  tuning,  or  in  both,  but  who  are  not  graduates,  and  340 
others.  We  now  have  records  of  86  graduates,  of  39  who 
hold  diplomas  in  music  or  in  tuning,  and  of  439  other 
former  pupils — a  total  of  564  pupils  who  have  attended  our 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  school  in  1833,  2,066  pupils  have  been  enrolled. 
We  have,  therefore,  accurate  and  recent  information  con- 
cerning considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils 
who  have  ever  attended  our  school.  Here  is  a  fruitful  field 
for  further  study.  These  are  the  records  that  will  throw 
most  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  instruction :  that  will 
show  how  many  have  followed  that  line  of  industry  for 
which  the  school  had  given  them  specific  training :   and  that 
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may  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  content  of 
our  curriculum. 

Some  six  years  ago,  a  public  man  who  is  something  of 
an  expert  in  the  study  of  statistics,  speaking  of  the  condi- 
r    iV      c  tion  of  the  adult  blind  in  one  of  the  New 

Condition  or 

Adult  Blind  in  England  states   said   publicly :     "  The   con- 

Pennsylvania.  dition   of   the   adult  blind   of  our   state    is 

disgraceful."  This  statement  confirmed  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
conviction  that  no  one  had  any  exact  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  sightless  citizens  live,  and  in 
his  determination  to  find  a  way  for  a  careful  and  systematic 
visitation  in  their  homes,  of  all  the  blind  of  a  somewhat 
extended  area. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  records  are  those  of  1,975 
adults,  of  whom  1,249  were  men  and  726  women.  A  large 
majority  of  these  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  too  late  to 
enter  a  special  school.  With  Mr.  Delfino  I  have  recently 
personally  examined  each  of  these  records  to  learn  what  was 
their  means  of  support,  in  order  that  we  at  Overbrook  might 
know  whether  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  our  State 
was  disgraceful.  To  say  that  this  man  or  this  woman  is 
self-supporting,  that  that  man  or  that  woman  is  entirely 
supported  by  his  family,  relatives,  or  friends;  that  one 
contributes  something  towards  his  support  and  another 
nothing,  is  a  well-nigh  impossible  task.  We  have,  how- 
ever, made  a  conscientious  effort  to  classify  them  as  to  their 
means  of  support,  with  the  following  results : 

MEN 

Well-to-do,  or  receiving  an  income    138 

Self-supporting      176 

Contributing  to  their  support  116 

Pensions — Government   (U.   S.  soldiers  or  their 

widows)     124  10  134 

Pensions — Private  (Former  employers,  or  cor- 
porations, or  beneficial  organizations)    14 

Supported  by  family  or  by  friends  366 

Inmates  of  Homes  for  the  seeing 29 


WOMEN 

TOTAL 

39 

177 

IS 

191 

68 

184 

14 

477 

843 

28 

57 
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19 
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43 

140 

15 

43 

3 

65 

19 

88 

i 

2 

Inmates  of  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  9 

"    Hospitals  for  the  Insane   12 

"         "    Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded..  8 

"    Almshouses  or  County  Homes    ....  97 

Supported  by  charity  but  not  inmates  of  Alms- 
houses       28 

Mendicant    62 

Insufficient   data    69 

In  Schools  for  the  Seeing 1 

Total     1249  726  1975 

The  pensions  vary  in  amount  from  $8.00  to  $100.00 
per  month,  44  receiving  $30.00  or  more;  iy  receive  $100.00 
a  month  each. 

The  ages  of  those  visited  at  the  time  when  the  record 
was  made,  not  including  former  pupils  of  this  or  any  other 
school  (these  records  are  kept  separately),  were  as  follows: 

MEN 

Under    20    20 

20  to  59  622 

60  and  over    607 

All    ages    1249  726  1975 

In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  number  of  blind  persons  of  a 
given  age  at  a  given  time  as  is  customary  in  census  work. 
The  age  in  each  instance  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  interview, 
whether  in  1903  or  in  1909.  They  show  that  approximately 
47  out  of  every  100  persons  visited  were  over  19  and  under 
60  years  of  age,  while  53  out  of  every  100  were  60  years  of 
age  or  over. 

But  our  investigation  has  not  been  approached  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  usual  census  taker.  The  field  officer 
has  endeavored  to  secure  accurate  information  upon  a  few 
essential  points;  but  he  has  conscientiously  followed  his 
earliest  instructions  that  he  "  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
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WOMEN 

TOTAL 

18 

38 

275 

897 

433 

1040 

every  case  visited."  To  the  shut-in,  he  takes  the  knowledge 
of  books  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and  gives  them  their  first 
lesson  in  reading;  to  the  bedridden,  he  carries  a  message 
of  cheer;  to  those  who  are  despondent  by  frequent  failure 
following  hard  upon  repeated  heroic  efforts  to  succeed,  he 
brings  a  new  message  of  hope  as  he  tells  them  what  others, 
no  better  off  than  they,  are.  doing ;  to  the  beggar,  he  speaks 
with  scorn,  not  of  the  man  but  of  his  calling;  upon  the 
able-bodied  man,  who  mayhap  is  supported  by  the  daily  toil 
of  an  overworked  wife  yet  lifts  not  a  finger  to  aid  her,  he 
inflicts  a  castigation  in  scathing  terms ;  to  the  newly  blinded 
in  utter  despair,  he  carries  the  assurance  that  a  blind  man 
has  his  place  and  his  work  in  the  world ;  and  to  the  capable 
and  the  ambitious,  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  truth  that 
to  be  blind  is  by  no  means  to  be  useless. 

When  the  original  purpose  of  the  field  work — the  loca- 
tion of  blind  children  of  school  age  and  the  securing  of 
their   enrolment   in   school  —  was   realized 
nargmg    cope        ^  ^    extent  of  a  full  school  and  a  wait- 

of  the  r  leld  Work. 

ing  list,  attention  could  be  temporarily 
diverted  into  other  channels.  So  it  is  that  during  the  past 
year  the  energy  of  the  field  officer  has  been  directed  rather 
more  towards  aiding  blind  people  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
employment.  While  the  obligation  to  aid  former  pupils  has 
been  recognized  as  paramount,  efforts  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  them.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  the 
field  officer  has  within  the  past  year  interviewed  no  less  than 
36  owners  of  property  and  lessees  to  secure  permission  for 
some  blind  person  to  maintain  a  news  stand  on  an  adjacent 
corner ;  4  proprietors  of  broom  factories ;  1 1  proprietors 
of  music  stores ;  and  8  superintendents  of  piano  factories. 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  activities  at  least  14  former  pupils 
have  been  aided  in  obtaining  work ;  two  young  women  have 
secured  considerable  work  in  caning  chairs;  another  has 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  blind  children  in  a  small 
Home  for  the  Blind;  one  lad  has  been  started  in  selling 
brooms ;   another  has  been  aided  in  securing  rugs  to  weave ; 
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5  in  establishing  news  stands;  one  in  securing  work  as  a 
private  piano  tuner;  and  two  have  positions  as  tuners  in 
piano  factories.  Nor  does  this  take  any  account  of  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  who  have  never  attended  our 
school,  several  of  whom  have  been  started  in  some  remuner- 
ative employment,  who  were  formerly  entirely  idle. 

In  each  city  or  village  where  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  blind  people,  the  field  officer  interviews  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  village,  asking 
opportunities  for  the  blind  to  work,  and  urging  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  blind  mendicants  from  the  streets. 

In  several  instances  where  charitable  organizations  have 
been  called  upon  to  aid  blind  people  who  were  in  want,  we 
have  been  able  to  make  helpful  suggestions  looking  to  their 
possible  employment.  In  a  few  cases  these  suggestions 
have  been  acted  upon,  and  those  who  were  formerly  the 
recipients  of  charity  are  now  either  entirely  self-supporting 
or  contributing  something  toward  their  support. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  some  of 
the  results,  as  I  interpret  them,  of  the  field  work  we  have 
been  doing  here  at  Overbrook  for  the  past  six  years.  What 
the  future  holds  in  store  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  big  with  promise  in  the  advancement  of  our  cause — the 
training  of  blind  children  for  efficiency. 

Several   times   during  the   past   year   complaints   were 

made  to  our  city  officials  by  members  of  the  Business  Men's 

Association  against  the  mendicants  who  in- 

Effort  to  Rid  .  & 

the  Streets  of  fested  the  city's  streets.     These  complaints 

Philadelphia  of  led  the  Mayor  early  last  spring  to  call  a 
Mendicants,  conference    of    the    representatives    of    the 

principal  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  to  formulate 
a  plan  upon  which  all  could  unite  in  the  effort  to  remove 
these  offenders  from  the  streets.  As  there  were  several 
blind  among  the  number,  we  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  conference.  The  organizations  represented  pledged 
themselves  to  aid  all  among  them  who  desired  work  to 
secure  it  and  further  agreed  to  supplement,  whenever  nec**s- 
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sary,  their  earnings  so  that  neither  they  nor  their  families 
should  suffer. 

Early  in  the  crusade  a  conspicuous  offender,  entirely 
blind,  was  arrested  and  was  warned  by  the  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  he  was  arraigned  that  he  must  keep  off  the 
streets.  Immediately  one  of  the  charitable  organizations 
granted  him  a  weekly  allowance  and  soon  secured  work  for 
him  at  which  he  could  earn  about  $8.00  a  week.  As  he  was 
not  content  with  this  amount  they  agreed  to  supplement  it 
sufficiently  to  equal  the  amount  he  had  received  as  alms. 
In  spite  of  all  this  he  persisted  in  begging  because,  as  he 
said,  he  could  earn  (?)  more  that  way.  He  was  again 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  six  months' 
term.  Sentence  was  immediately  suspended  on  condition 
that  he  be  not  again  found  receiving  alms.  The  suspended 
sentence  has  so  far  been  effective :  the  man  is  not  now 
begging:  on  the  contrary  he  is  at  work.  A  second  blind 
man,  and  his  blind  wife,  who  were  familiar  figures  on  one 
of  our  business  streets,  refused  the  offer  of  a  charitable 
organization  to  give  them  weekly  an  amount  equal  to  their 
average  weekly  collections  by  begging,  if  they  would  simply 
remain  off  the  streets. 

At  the  conference  we  emphasized  the  importance  of 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  aid  the  blind  to  secure  work 
so  that  they  should  never  be  subjected  to  the  temptation  to 
become  the  recipients  of  the  alms  of  a  sympathetic  but  un- 
wise public.  Here  it  is  that  we  need  to  give  those  of  our 
pupils  who  need  it — and  every  school  has  some  pupils  who 
when  they  leave  school  can  never  get  on  alone — all  the 
assistance  within  our  power  in  their  initial  struggles  with 
the  problem  of  making  their  way  in  the  world  in  the  face 
of  great  odds. 

The  results  of  this  crusade  seem  to  be  that  five  or  six 
blind  beggars  have  been  forced  to  leave  town  and  three  or 
four  others  are  at  present  at  work.  Among  the  latter  are  two 
men  who  have  been  aided  by  our  field  officer  in  establishing 
news  stands.     Unless  the  police  follow  up  these  persistent 
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offenders  this  crusade  will  have  but  little  permanent  effect, 
but  I  believe  that  at  least  two  things  have  already  been 
clearly  demonstrated:  first,  that  mendicants,  blind  and  see- 
ing, can  be  kept  from  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  blind  people  on  the 
streets  who  really  want  work. 

I  have  endeavored  to  have  the  bi-weekly  meetings  with 
the  teachers  as  usual  during  the  year ;  but  their  regularity 
Teachers'  has  been  somewhat  interrupted,  chiefly  be- 

Meetings.  cause  of  the  unusual  number  of  changes  in 

teachers  during  the  school  term — no  less  than  three  teachers 
leaving  within  as  many  months.  The  subjects  of  the  papers 
presented,  discussed,  and  subsequently  filed  in  our  special 
library  were  these : 

The  Benefits  of  Nature  Study,  by  Miss  Mary  Quinn. 

Tact  and  Talent,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Bliem. 

Growth  and  Use  of  the  Library  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  by  Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson. 

Periodicals  for  the  Blind  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  by  Miss 
Elsie  G.  Howard. 

Growth  and  Progress  of  the  Young  Singers'  Club,  by  Mr.  Jacob 
P.  Bausch. 

Work  for  Blind  Women,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning. 

Since  the  resignation  in  July,  1903,  of  Mr.  Frank  Bryan, 
our  first  maker  of  embossed  plates  by  machine,  Mr.  Hugh 
„  .  Dougherty  has  operated  our  machines  for 

Changes  in  the  .■•  ■,       ,■  e    t_       i  t 

P  '  t      Offi  production   of  books,   maps,   diagrams, 

and  other  adjuncts  to  class-room  instruction ; 
but  on  February  first  Mr.  Dougherty  left  us  to  engage  in 
other  work.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Heinze,  who  is 
not  wholly  inexperienced  in  work  with  the  blind  but  who, 
like  both  his  predecessors,  must  acquire  sufficient  mechanical 
facility  to  master  the  machine  which  he  operates. 

The  inevitable  result  of  these  changes  is  a  decrease  for 
a  time  in  the  output  of  the  printing  office ;   but  as  we  have 

in  Mr.  Heinze  a  sympathetic,  painstaking,  interested,  and 
conscientious  worker  who  is  mastering  the  details  of  his 
work  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  this  decrease  will  extend  over  a  very  long 
period. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that,  while  both  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Dougherty  left  our  printing  office  for  other 
lines  of  work,  both  are  again  engaged  in  the  production  of 
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Braille  literature  for  the  blind — Mr.  Bryan  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  Mr.  Dougherty  in  New  York  City  in  connection 
with  the  teaching-  of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools  with 
seeing  children. 

The  Year's  Work  Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 

in  the  cember  ist,   1909,  the  following  work  was 

Printing  Office.  done  in  our  printing  office : 

Large  plates   embossed    115 

Small  plates  embossed    1,161 

Medium  plates  embossed    21 

Large  sheets  printed    12,996 

Small  sheets  printed 27,128 

Medium  sheets  printed   2,383 

Interpointed  sheets  printed   1,028 

Alphabet  sheets   325 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass. ...  6 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here   421 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside  97 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand   2,526 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 6,287 

Number  of  title   pages    64 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille    3 

Amount  of  cash  paid  girls  and  press  boys   $350.42 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  which  plates  were  made  are: 

Our  National  Government. 

The  Blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Adventures  and  Achievements. 

Heroic  Adventures. 

A  Shower  of  Babies'  Bootees. 

The  Legend  of  Service  and  Other  Pieces. 

Diagram  of  a  Cow — showing  the  different  cuts  of  meat. 

Map  of  Europe. 

Map  of  Asia. 

An  unusual  number  of  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers 
has  occurred  during  the  past  year.    In  March,  Mr.  Clarence 
E.    Van    Dewalker,    for    four    years    our 
.    ^8^teg  teacher  of  sloyd   and  physical  culture,   re- 

signed to  become  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Wayfarers  Lodges  in  this  city.  Very  soon  after,  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Bingham  accepted  a  position  with  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity.  During  the  sum- 
mer Miss  Bingham  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Classes  for 
the  Blind  just  organized  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City — a  work  of  considerable  import- 
ance for  which  her  sixteen  years'  successful  experience  in 
schools  for  the  blind  has  given  her  an  exceptional  prepara- 
tion. Mr.  Norman  McDonald,  a  graduate  of  St.  Law- 
rence University,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Mr.  Van  De- 
walker;  and  Miss  Ethelwyn  Dithridge,  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  in  1908,  Miss  Bingham.  Miss  Alice  I. 
McElroy,  the  additional  teacher  at  the  kindergarten  ap- 
pointed last  fall,  was  unable  to  resume  her  work  after  the 
holiday  recess :  her  successor,  who  came  to  us  in  May,  is 
Miss  Clara  M.  Simmons,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
a  trained  kindergartner  with  successful  experience.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Bliem,  for  six  years  the  very  satisfactory  teacher 
of  latin  and  mathematics  in  the  boys'  school,  declined  re- 
appointment ;  she  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Eleanor  Marshall,  a 
recent  Smith  College  graduate. 

In  the  music  department  Miss  Blanche  E.  Wood,  for 
five  years  teacher  of  our  girls  in  elementary  music,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Clara  V.  Haines. 

The  retirement  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Welch,  for  seven  years 
the  housemother  of  our  youngest  boys,  is  the  only  change 

among  our  housemothers :   her  successor  is  Miss  Gertrude 

Rawlings. 

Miss  Bliem,  Miss  Wood,  and  Miss  Welch  all  resigned 
to  be  married. 

STATISTICS. 

BOYS 

Resident  at  last  report  102 

Admitted     18 

Population  of  the  year  120 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 104 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  23  were  from  Pennsylvania ; 
1  from  Alabama ;  2  from  Delaware ;  1  from  Georgia ;  1 
from  Idaho;  5  from  New  Jersey;  1  from  New  York.  Of 
those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  193  were  partly  sup- 
ported by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-five  counties  being  repre- 
sented) ;  21  by  New  Jersey;  11  by  Delaware;  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

103 

205 

16 

34 

119 

239 

III 

21S 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted: — Con- 
genital, i;  Congenital  (Aniridia  and  Cataract),  i;  Con- 
genital (Buphthalmos),  2;  Congenital  (Cataract),  2;  Con- 
genital (Microphthalmos),  1;  Exudative  Choroiditis,  1; 
Kerato-Iritis  with  Cataract,  1 ;  Optic  Atrophy,  3 ;  Optic 
Atrophy  following  Meningitis,  2;  Optic  Atrophy  and 
Retinochoroiditis,  1;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  15;  Pig- 
mentary Degeneration  of  the  Retina,  1 ;   Traumatism,  3. 

Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  21;  other  states,  11;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind  : — Not  any. 

Health  : — In  the  main  school  the  health  was  excellent ; 
but  the  appearance  at  the  kindergarten  of  a  case  of  laryngeal 
diphtheria  in  December,  and  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  in 
January  and  February,  seriously  interfered  with  our  work 
there  for  nearly  four  months. 


Literary  Department. 

boys 

Kindergarten    19 

Reading    84 

Writing    (Braille)    34 

Typewriting    42 

Spelling    82 

Language 18 

Grammar 41 

Rhetoric     10 

Literature    10 

Latin     21 

German    10 

Number     7 

Arithmetic     65 

Algebra    17 

Geometry     10 

Geography     42 

History     61 

Current  New  s    84 

Nature  Work 27 

Physiology    12 

Physics     17 

Industrial   Geography    10 

Physical    Geography    7 

Civics    10 

Modeling     27 

Drawing     27 

Business   Methods    10 

Bookkeeping     9 

Economics     20 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

20 

39 

8l 

165 

40 

74 

22 

64 

82 

164 

29 

47 

39 

80 

10 

11 

21 

11 

32 

3 

13 

29 

36 

39 

104 

11 

28 

3 

13 

47 

«9 

64 

125 

84 

36 

63 

11 

23 

17 

10 

6 

13 

10 

36 

63 

58 

85 

10 

9 

20 

Manual  Training. 

boys         girls     total 

Sloyd    42 

Cane    59 

Broom-making     21 

Carpet-weaving    7 

Eeadwork    7 

Reedwork    

Crocheting    

Knitting     

Hand-sewing    

Machine-sewing     

Domestic  Science   

Music  Department. 

boys 

Piano    45 

Organ     7 

Individual  Voice   Culture    8 

Oratorio  Chorus   32 

Chorus  Singing  82 

Harmony     45 

Tuning   16 

Violin     4 

Physical  Training. 
Gymnastics    82  81 


42 

20 

79 

21 

41 

7 
48 

II 

11 

22 

22 

74 

74 

73 

73 

32 

32 

15 

15 

IRLS 

TOTAL 

43 

88 

5 

12 

14 
46 
83 
17 

22 
78 

165 
62 
16 

4 

163 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend,  for  sixteen  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  for  a  Lecture  Recital,  "  New  Treas- 
ures from  Eugene  Field." 

Mr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  for  a  talk  to  the  school. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Chorus,  for  tickets  to  concert. 

Mr.  Noah  H.  Swayne,  for  a  Song  Recital  at  the  school. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Spirit  of 
Christmas." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
December  9,  1909. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1909. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS 

Accession  w  x  0' 

No.  Names  Received 

21 13  Bachman,  Harry 1908 

2053  Barnett,  Fred.  M 1906 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E 1906 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A 1907 

2153  Blend,  David  Llewellyn  1909 

1907  Bloom,  William  C 1903 

2103  Bocella,   Luigi 1907 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius   1906 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M 1903 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward   1903 

2031  Burchfield,  John  W 1905 

2087  Burritt,  Howard  B 1907 

21 1 1  Burth,   John   A 1908 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P 1901 

2154  Carroll,  Francis  W 1909 

2008  Catto,  Humbert 1905 

2090  Chamberlain,  George  P 1907 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L 1901 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E.   . . . 1905 

2157  Cross,  Wilfred  M 1909 

1910  Diezel,  Harold  C 1903 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M 1906 

2064  Edeline,  William  H 1906 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry  M 1902 

2166  Elder,  John  Ross  1909 

2167  Fellman,  Harry  1909 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P 1906 

2120  Gantz,  Charles  G 1908 

1945  George,  John  H 1904 

2100  Graves,  Francis  S 1907 

1832  Gulish,   Abraham    1901 

21 16  Hachenburg,  George   1908 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald   1903 

2097  Hartman,   Harry   C 1907 

1875  Heickhaus,  Robert   1902 

1942  Henahan,  Edward    1904 

2002  Hepler,  John   1905 

2121  Hertzog,   Ira    1008 

1735  Heyse,  John  S 1897 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C 1906 

1849  Howard,   Harold   DeV 1901 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E 1904 

2131  Ireton,  William  H 1908 

1891  Jones,  Clarence   1903 

2158  Kramer,  William   1 1909 

1795  Krutko,    John    1900 

1861  Kurtz,  Martin  L 1902 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F 1905 

1995  Longer) ecker,  Grant  H 1905 

2125  McCann,  Joseph   1908 
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Counties 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Columbia. 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Blair. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Northampton. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Chester. 

Susquehanna. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Bucks. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Berks. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

McKean. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lancaster. 

Luzerne. 

Berks. 

Northampton. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 


Accession 
No.  Names  Received 

2052  McClenaghan,  William  H 1906 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis  1902 

2164  Merkel,  Herbert  L.  Y 1909 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle   1903 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909 

1894  Mummey,  George  R 1903 

2129  Neiman,  Clair    1908 

2038  Niver,  Frank  G 1906 

1961  Odenath,   Frank  F 1904 

2148  Opie,  Webster  H 1909 

1807  Palinkaitis,  Charles   1900 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W 1903 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H 1902 

1917  Rambler,  Leonard    1903 

2142  Riley,   Harry    1909 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith   1907 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W 1905 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M 1904 

2126  Stevenson,  William   1908 

21 17  Sweeney,  Edgar  S 1908 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E 1905 

1966  Timperlake,  Charles  A 1904 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan   1906 

2081  Venney,  James  E 1907 

2066  Ward,  George  Ernest 1906 

2137  Webber,  Russel   0 1909 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W 1905 

2145  Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909 

21 10  Wells,  Clyde  S 1908 

2124  Wheeland,  Ralph  H 1908 

1884  Whitesell,  Oscar  E 1902 

1958  Williams,  Archibald    1904 

2147  Wolf,  Amos  C 1909 

1915  Wolfgang,  Ralph  T 1903 

1869  Wonderly,  Eli  Frank   1902 

2074  Yeager,  Howard  E 1906 

2162  Young,  Paul  J 1909 

FROM    OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received 

1977  Alexander,  James  Clarence  1904 

2071  Briner,  Edward  C 1906 

2133  Cartier,  Eugene  N 1909 

2085  Copeland,  James  Monroe 1907 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W 1902 

2139  Gales,  Ernest  A 1909 

1992  Hayes,  Lewis  : . . .  1904 

1768  Irvin,  Norwood  A 1899 

2136  Johnston,  Charles  R 1909 

2029  Kaweeski,  Alexander    1905 

2140  McDonald,   Walter  R 1909 

2006  Munis,   Raymond    1905 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L 1905 

1839  Siebert,  Frederick  E.    1901 

2109  Stults,  Alfred  D 1908 

2024  Stults,  Edward  R 1905 

2051  Willson,  William   S 1906 

2128  Wilson,  Herman  1908 

21 12  Wyatt,  James  1908 
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Counties 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lancaster. 

Potter. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Dauphin. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Elk. 

Lycoming. 

Wyoming. 

Lycoming. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Blair. 

Chester. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 


States 

Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
Idaho. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
Georgia. 
Delaware. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 


Accession  GIRLS. 

No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2152  Allen,  Margaret  E.  B 1909  Philadelphia. 

i960  Allison,  Lula  C 1904  Philadelphia. 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R 1905  McKean. 

201 1  Bach,  Pauline  E 1905  Lehigh. 

2077  Benedik,   Emma    1907  Luzerne. 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,   Amy    1905  Philadelphia. 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M 1898  York. 

21 19  Braymer,  Leona  E 1908  Warren. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F 1896  Philadelphia. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M 1899  Philadelphia. 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L 1900  McKean. 

2093  Casey,  Rose   1907  Lackawanna. 

1855  Caulfield,   Genevieve    1902  Philadelphia. 

1962  Chrustowski,  Rosie    1904  Berks. 

2067  Clendenning,   Mary    1906  Delaware. 

1924  Colgrove,  Niana   1903  Potter. 

1830  Connelly,    Ann    1901  Lackawanna. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen,  Hazel  B 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,   Alberta    1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R 1903  Philadelphia. 

2138  Fox,  Helen  M 1909  Berks. 

21 18  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred   1908  Montgomery. 

2143  Gerhart,  Marion  C 1909  Bucks. 

1833  Glanz,  Sarah  C 1901  Lehigh. 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia   1898  Luzerne. 

2033  Grant,  Pearl  E 1905  Northampton. 

2165  Gurtowska,   Valieri    1909  Philadelphia. 

2022  Guth,   Emma    1905  Philadelphia. 

2055  Hain,  Marguerite  L 1906  Berks. 

2076  Hine,  Mabel  L 1906  Sullivan. 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M 1907  Berks. 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M 1904  Philadelphia. 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901  Schuylkill. 

2044  Kelly,  Genevieve  1906  Lackawanna. 

1959  Krulak,  Yetta    1904  Philadelphia. 

1965  Kulp,  Bessie  E 1904  Philadelphia. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard,   Mabel 1902  Philadelphia. 

1930  Levine,  Bertha 1903  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S 1903  Philadelphia. 

2086  Lybrand,  Christiana 1907  Philadelphia. 

1784  Manbeck,  Margaret  1899  Berks. 

2082  Mansfield,  Nora  I 1907  Northampton. 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica 1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905  Lehigh. 

1859  McCollin,  Frances   1902  Philadelphia. 

2123  McDonald,  Mary   1908  Schuylkill. 

1919  McGuirk,  Margaret 1903  Cambria. 

1988  Molineux,  Emma  Belle 1904  Philadelphia. 

2098  Morley,  Marie 1907  Philadelphia. 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978  Moses,  Venna  Grace 1904  Clearfield. 

2107  Mumford,  Beatrice  A 1908  Lebanon. 

2163  Murphy,  Margaret  E 1909  Philadelphia. 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M 1906  Lackawanna. 

1933  Pass,  Grace  E 1903  Montgomery. 
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AccessioQ 

No.                            Names                                                                Received  Counties 

2017     Phillips,  Stella 1905  Lackawanna. 

1844     Price,  Ida  E 1901  Philadelphia. 

2032     Prior,  Gertrude  C 1905  Lancaster. 

1976     Reager,  Edith  E 1904  Berks. 

1989     Reichert,  Olivia  Y 1904  Berks. 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P 1907  Schuylkill. 

2007     Roddy,  Mary  Ida 1905  Philadelphia. 

2149     Rowen,  Carrie  1909  Philadelphia. 

2144     Rutherford,  Irma  1909  Philadelphia. 

1996     Saalfeld,  Anna 1905  Philadelphia. 

1944     Sabo,  Lena   1904  Schuylkill. 

2004     Sears,  Ida  May  1905  Philadelphia. 

2122     Sechler,  Beatrice  J 1908  Lehigh. 

1805     Shelton,  Elizabeth  T 1900  Delaware. 

1914    Shute,  Laura  A 1903  Chester. 

1981     Smay,  Lily   1904  Cambria. 

2156     Smith,  Helen  1 1909  Dauphin. 

2151     Smith,  Lillian  Marie  1909  Philadelphia. 

2023     Sossi,    Doshi    1905  Philadelphia. 

2105  Sponheimer,  Mamie  C 1908  Lehigh. 

2130    Terry,  Leona  M 1908  Bradford. 

181 1     Terwilliger,  Lettie  E 1900  Tioga. 

2161     Toole,  Mabel  H 1909  Schuylkill. 

1986    Trask,  Mildred  E 1904  Potter. 

2146    Turner,   Ruth  C 1909  Philadelphia. 

2014    Weidert,  Ruth  C 1905  Elk. 

2063     Weiss,  Florence  E 1906  Lehigh. 

2106  Whiteley,  Grace  H 1908  Philadelphia. 

1789    Winkel,  Edith  M 1899  Schuylkill. 

191 1     Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R 1903  Chester. 

FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names                                                                 Received  States 

2084    Burrows,  Marion  C 1907  Delaware. 

2095  Bye,  Helen  E:  1907  Delaware. 

2141     Carey,  Mildred   1909  Delaware. 

2160    Cartee,  Virginia   1909  Alabama. 

1798    Donnelly,  Roberta   1900  New  Jersey. 

2127    Hyatt,  Lavada   1908  New  Jersey. 

2009    Jones,  Jeanette   1905  New  Jersey. 

2083     Knight,  Nettie  1907  New  Jersey. 

1993     Mathis,  Elsie  M 1904  New  Jersey. 

2159    Miley,  Maggie  1909  New  Jersey. 

2132    Stevens,  Pauline  1909  New  Jersey. 

2155     Welch,  Catherine  M 1909  Delaware. 

1909    Wisser,  Ada  V 1903  New  Jersey. 

1908    Wisser,  Augusta  V 1903  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list: 

Boys    106 

Girls    104 

210 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys    13  yrs.  9  mos. 

Girls    14  yrs.  4  mos. 

HOME    INMATES. 

Admitted  Received  into 

Names                                                     as  pupils             the  Home  States 

Boyer,   Emma    1854                1863  Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,    Fanny    1843                J85i  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861                1869  China. 
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EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL    CONCERT 

of  Pupils  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL  FOR   THE   BLIND 

Under  the  Direction  of  MR.   DAVID  D.  WOOD, 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Mr.  Charles  Manypenny, 

Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony, 

and  by  a 

Selected  Orchestra, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz 

At  the  MUSICAL   FUND  HALL,  Philadelphia 
Tuesday  Evening,  March    16th,   1909 


PROGRAM 
Haydn's  Oratorio  of     *The  Creation" 


"  Music  lovers  have  learned  to  look  to  Mr.  Wood  and  his  choral 
class  for  the  performance  of  the  older  oratorios,  which  are  heard  less 
and  less  frequently.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  body  of  singers 
has  already  given  proof  of  no  small  ability  in  the  works  of  Handel 
and  Haydn.  Last  spring  they  gave  the  first  named  master's  '  Samson,' 
the  spring  before  his  'Judas  Maccabeus.'  They  sang  Haydn's  seldom 
heard  '  Seasons'  twice  in  its  entirety  after  making  their  debut  in  Men- 
delssohn's '  Hymn  of  Praise'  in  1904.  Their  singing  is  full  of  en- 
thusiasm not  always  present  in  that  of  older  and  more  experienced 
choristers.  This  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  their  study.  Rehearsals  are  held  by  means  of  specially  pre- 
pared copies  of  the  music  taken  down  by  each  singer  in  Braille  notation 
from  dictation.  These  are  used  at  first,  but  in  time  the  students 
become  so  familiar  with  the  music  that  they  sing  it  from  memory,  and 
that  condition  prevails  at  the  performance.  This  demands  a  mental 
concentration  which  furthers  a  precision  and  solidarity  of  attack  truly 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  see  their  conductor. 

"  Haydn's  '  Creation'  and  Handel's  '  Messiah'  bear  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  popular  and  most  frequently  heard  oratorios.  The 
first  was  the  child  of  the  composer's  old  age :  its  first  public  perform- 
ance was  given  in  Vienna,  March  19th,  1799,  when  he  was  sixty-seven 
years  old,  so  that  it  is  now  well  into  its  second  century,  but  its  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  have  kept  it  ever  attractive  to  musician  and  layman 
alike.  '  The  Seasons'  was  composed  two  years  later,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  texts  of  both  were  taken  from  English  sources :  the 
first  from  Milton,  the  second  from  Thomson.  The  naive  rhymes  of 
'  The  Creation'  have,  to  be  sure,  but  little  in  common  with  the  inspired 
lines  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  but  this  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  since  they 
were  first  translated  from  English  into  German  and  then  from  German 
into  English." 

Frederick  S.  Law. 
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RECITAL 

Given 

Thursday  Evening,  May  20th,    1909 

By 

IDA  E.  PRICE 

GORDON    HICKS 

MORRIS   VOLOVICK 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 
Assisted  by 

ROLLO   F.    Maitland 
and 

Sophia  Grabowski 
PROGRAM 

1.  Organ — Sonata,   No.    i    Guilmant 

Gordon  Hicks 

2.  Piano — Concerto,  G  Minor,  No.  I,  Op.  25 Mendelssohn 

Ida  Price 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment  on  the  Organ — Rollo  F.  Maitland) 

3.  Piano — Impromptu,  Op.   142,  No.  2 Schubert 

Gordon  Hicks 

4.  Piano — Capriccio,  No.  6 Handel 

Ida  Price 

5.  Vocal — Prologue  "  Si  puo,  Signore"   (Pagliacci) Leoncavallo 

Morris  Volovick 

6.  Piano — Nocturne,  No.  12 Chopin 

Gordon  Hicks 

7     Piano — Variations  on  a  theme  by  Beethoven Saint-Sa'ens 

Ida  Price 

(Second  Piano — Sophia  Grabowski) 
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PUPILS'   RECITAL 


Wednesday  Evening,  May  26th,    1909 


PROGRAM 

1.  Organ — Torchlight  March  Guilmant 

Leo  Henry 

2.  Piano — The  Jolly  Huntsman Merkel 

Edith  Reager 

3.  Vocal — "  A  China  Tragedy" Thomas 

Stella  Phillips 

4.  Piano- {  (a)  Valse  \ Rogers 

I  (b)  Meadow  Brook      i 

Bessie  Kulp 

5.  Piano — Swallow   Song    Bohm 

Robert  Heickhaus 

6.  Semi-Chorus — "  The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air" Arne 

Ruth  Buck       Stella  Phillips  Edith  Winkel 

Ida  Price  Elizabeth  Shelton  Sophia  Grabowski 

7.  Organ — Prelude  and  Fugue Original 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

8.  Piano — Twilight   Merkel 

Frieda  Bruckner 

9.  Piano — Romance,  Op.  51,  No.  5 Tschaikowsky 

Edward  Henahan 

10.    Two  Pianos  (Eight  Hands) 

Overture — Fingalshole  (Hebriden)    Mendelssohn 

Sophia  Grabowski  Grace  Whiteley 

Margaret  McGuirk  Ruth  Buck 

Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland  at  the  Organ 

n.    Vocal — "Rolling  in  Foaming  Billows" — Creation Haydn 

Edward  Henahan 

12.  Piano — Kamenoi  Ostrow    Rubenstein 

Genevieve  Caulfield 

13.  Vocal — "Ah!    Nella  Calma" — Romeo  et  Juliette Gounod 

Ruth  Buck 

14.  Piano — Polonaise,   Op.    11 Moszkowski 

Raymond  Hummel 

15.  Glee — "  Rise,  Sleep  no  More" Benedict 

School  Chorus 
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DECLAMATION    CONTEST 

By  Members  of  the  Boys'  School 

Thursday  Evening,  June    10th,    1909 

PROGRAM 

The   Revenge    Tennyson 

Joseph  H.  Proctor 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Steer O'Neill 

Frederick  E.   Siebert 

Lasca   Duprez 

Edward  L.  E.  Henry 

The  Raven   Poe 

William  Stevenson,  Jr. 

Jerry   Dickinson 

Grant  H.  Longenecker 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine Riley 

Henry  M.  Eichenberger 

The  First  Banjo  Russell 

Norwood  A.  Irvin 

The  Legend  of  the  Organ  Builder Dorr 

Martin  L.  Kurtz 

Shamus  O'Brien    Lover 

George  R.  Mummey 

JUDGES: 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Spangler  Mrs.  Frank  Read,  Jr. 

Mr.  Geo.  Riter  Brill 

PRIZES  AWARDED: 

First:   Norwood  A.  Irvin 

Second:    William    Stevenson,   Jr. 
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OVERBROOK    DAY 


Saturday  Afternoon,  June    12,    1909 


INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOMS 

TWO-THIRTY    TO    THREE-THIRTY 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

THREE-THIRTY   TO   THREE-FIFTY 

PLAY  ON  THE  GREEN 

AND 

SPORTS  ON  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

THREE-FIFTY    TO    FOUR-FIFTEEN 

ON   THE   GREEN 
MAY  POLE  WALTZ   (Girls) 
FIGURE  MARCHING    (Girls) 

EXERCISES  ON  PARALLEL  BARS  AND  ON  HORSE  (Boys) 
PYRAMID  BUILDING   (Boys) 
PEASANTS'  MARCH   (Girls) 

FOUR-FIFTEEN   TO   FOUR-FIFTY 

SWIMMING  IN  THE  POOL   (Boys) 

FOUR-FIFTY   TO    FIVE 

REFRESHMENTS 

FIVE 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  ATHLETIC  CONTEST 


OF 


American  Schools  for  the  Blind 


SCHOOLS 
California 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 


LOCATION 
Berkeley 
Jacksonville 
Vinton 
Louisville 
Baltimore 
South  Boston 
St.  Louis 


SCHOOLS 
Montana 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 
Western  Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


LOCATION 

Boulder 

Batavia 

Columbus 

Overbrook 

Gary 

Pittsburg 

Janesville 


Scores  of  the  Teams,  National  Athletic  Contest 
May  15th,  1909 

Standing   Standing    Three   Running 


SCHOOL! 

Broad 
Jump 

High 
Jump 

Standing 
Jumps 

Broad 
Jump 

50-Yd. 
Dash 

75-Yd. 

Dash 

Baseball  Three-legged 
Throw        Race 

Sack 

Race 

Shot 
Put 

Tota 

Kentucky 

5 

6 

8 

5 

3lA 

5 

5 

*x 

O 

O 

38% 

Western  Pennsylvania 

0 

0 

0 

3 

X 

2 

4 

*x 

I 

I 

«M 

Ohio 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IX 

8 

O 

"X 

Pennsylvania 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

New  York 

0 

3 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*X 

Maryland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Massachusetts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Illinois 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Highest  Individual  Scores. 

Scores 

Spurgeon  Smith,  Kentucky,  partially  blind,  age  seventeen 24 

Elijah  Brown,  Kentucky,  totally  blind,  age  seventeen 13 

Matthew  A.  Dunn,  Pennsylvania,  totally  blind,  age  twenty    ...        5 

Grover  Cleveland  Henderson,  Maryland,  partially  blind,  age  sixteen 5 


1VEHT  RECORD 

12-lb.  Shot  Put 
Standing  Broad  Jump 
Standing  High  Jump 
Three  Standing  Jumps 
Running  Broad  Jump 
50- Yard  Dash 
75-Yard  Dash 
Baseball  Throw 


38  ft.  6  in. 
9  ft.  io*^  in 

4  ft.  7X  in 

30  ft.  I  in. 

19  ft.  10  in. 

5l  sec. 

7t  sec- 
300  ft.  8  in. 


CHAMPIOH 

Matthew  A.  Dunn 
Elijah  Brown 
Elijah  Brown 
Spurgeon  Smith 
Spurgeon  Smith 
Grover  Henderson 
Spurgeon  Smith 
Spurgeon  Smith 


50- Yard  Three-Legged  Race 
50- Yard  Sack  Race 


a  f  Fred  Tiffany 

' 7       '  \  George  Laflame 


Age 

20 

17 
17 
17 
17 
16 

17 
17 
II 
II 


Degree  of 
Blind- 
ness* 

B 

B 

B 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

I) 


8  sec. 


SCHOOL 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Ohio 


*B  indicates  total  blindness;  P,  partial  blindness. 
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Athletic  Field,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Saturday,  May   15,    1909,  at  2.30  P.M. 


EVENTS 

Fifty  Yards  Sack  Race — 4  Entries 

Won  by  Gerald  Haggerty.     Time,  122-5  sec 
Second — Lester  Swinburn.    Time,  13  sec. 
Third — Ernest  Ward.     Time,  13  sec. 

Fifty  Yards  Three  Legged  Race — 6  Entries 

Won  by  Gerald  Haggerty  and  Harold  Diezel.    Time,  9  1-5  sec. 
Second — James  Copeland  and  Douglas  Stults.    Time,  94-5  sec. 
Third — Ernest  Ward  and  Percy  Berninger.  Time,  11  1-5  sec. 

Seventy-five  Yards  Dash — 7  Entries 

Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Time,  8  sec. 

Second — Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Time,  82-5  sec. 
Third — Edward  Stults.    Time,  9  sec. 

Shot  Put  (12  lbs.)~ 4  Entries 
Won  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  38  ft.  6  in. 

Second — Oscar  E.  Whitesell.     Distance,  32  ft.  2  in. 
Third — James  Wyatt.     Distance,  29  ft.  3^  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 5  Entries 

Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Distance,  9  ft.  7^  in. 

Second — Matthew  A.  Dunn.     Distance,  9  ft.  1  in. 

Third — Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  8  ft.  11^  in. 

Standing  High  Jump — 4  Entries 

Won  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Height,  3  ft.  11^2  in. 
Second — Frederick  Siebert.     Height,  3  ft.  10H  in. 
Third — Edward  Henahan.    Height,  3  ft.  gT/2  in. 

Fifty  Yards  Dash— 7  Entries 

Tie  between  Grant  Longenecker  and  Gordon  Hicks.    Time,  5  4-5  sec 
Third — Edward  Stults.     Time,  62-5  sec. 

Baseball  Throw — 7  Entries 

Won  by  Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  243  ft. 
Second — James  Wyatt.    Distance,  217  ft. 

Third — Matthew  A.  Dunn.     Distance,  211  ft.  3  in. 

Three  Standing  Jumps — 5  Entries 

Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Distance,  28  ft.  3  in. 

Second — Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  26  ft.  7  in. 
Third — Oscar  E.  Whitesell.    Distance,  26  ft.  3  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump — 4  Entries 

Won  by  Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  18  ft.  6  in. 

Second — Grant  H.  Longenecker.     Distance,  18  ft.  2  in. 
Third — Gordon  Hicks.     Distance,  16  ft.  11  in. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  77th  YEAR 


Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d,    1909 


PROGRAM 

i.     Organ — "  Rakoczy   March"    Berlioz-Best 

Gordon  Hicks 

2.  Glee — "  Rise,  Sleep  no  More"   Benedict 

School  Chorus 

3.  Piano—"  La  Polka  de  la  Reine"  Raff 

Ida  Eleanor  Price 

4.  Graduation  Essay — "  The  Japanese  in  America" 

Anna  Elizabeth  Connelly 

5.  Declamation — "Melting  Moments"    Anonymous 

Margaret  Agnes  McGuirk 

6.  Vocal — "  Ah !    Nella  Calma"   (Romeo  et  Juliette) Gounod 

Ruth  Buck 

7.  Declamation — "  The  Legend  of  the  Organ  Builder" Dorr 

Martin  Luther  Kurtz 

8.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

9.  "Auld  Lang  Syne"    

School  Chorus 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1909,  with  Titles  of 
Graduation  Essays: 

Anna  Elizabeth  Connelly "  The  Japanese  in  America" 

Margaret  Agnes  McGuirk "  Humor" 

Harry  Levi  Clouser "  The  Two  Ships" 

Matjttm  Ttttwttr  k-ttRt7  J    "Popular   Pre j udices  Against 

Martin  Luther  Kurtz J  Righer  Education» 

Charles  Matthias  Palinkaitis "Mission  Possibilities  in  Japan" 

Class  Motto:    "Terra  ei  est  patientiam  habet" 

Class  Colors:   White  and  Gold 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 

Ida  Eleanor  Price  Gordon  Hicks 

Morris  Volovick 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 

Charles  Matthias  Palinkaitis  Edward  L.  E.  Henry 

Harry  A.  Caskey 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prises  for  Scholarship: 
Anna  Elizabeth  Connelly 
Harry  Levi  Clouser 

Pupil  receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize 
Charles  Matthias  Palinkaitis 

Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison  Prise  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 
Frieda  Bruckner 
Matthew  A.  Dunn 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  I  •  •  1  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi        j        klm 
•       •  •••  •••••  ••••        ••• 

•        ••        •••        •••••  •••• 


•  • 


nopqrstuvwxyz 

••        •••••••••        •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

•  •  ••  •  ••••        ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( .  . )  • 

MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

,;:•?!         -  (  )       '      - 


•  •  • 


•  •  •         • 

•  •••  •••• 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.     The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;  thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERATES. 

When   alone  or  in   combination  the   following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  Y  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 

•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


••  •••••  ••••• 


4o  .!    •  •         235 
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INITIAL  BETTERS  USED  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 


not    quite  right  should   the  under  very    will     you 


When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative ;  e.g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


•   •  •   •  •  • 

•    •      •  •   •  •    • 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND    PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

an       and     ar       ch       ed       en       er       for       in       ing 


•  •  •        •  • 

•  •  •  •        •  • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 


is        of        on       or       ou      ow       st       'JLT     tion 


that  uu"        which 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  xi  ••  j   when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period         •  is  used  as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ;  thus — 


•  •    •  • 


..  ••    •     $23-75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (         ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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O 


•       T3 


< 
fa 

z 

o 
u 

W 


S3     •  •  • 


■M        • 


•  •    n 


^  ,  .  •  •      .a  •  •    ,a     •  • 

••  •        „         -~     •  •• 

'o  •  •  -  •      a  •      o##       •• 

Q       •     *§   •         —       •         -  •     • 

rt  P    •  •  •  • 

m  :     .      »::  •  •     •••!  •.•■»  .*• 

XI     •  *    « 

•  •     .9  •     • 

•  «n  S    •      • 

H  -ti  •  \3     •  •  • 

2  •  • 
•    -a  •  •  •  •  . . .  w  •  •     -  . 

•      *  *  •  rt  S      •  ••  B      •         • 

o 


* 


a  • 


Q 


•       o 


§  •.:  *••.« 


•  <« 


•     •         •  o 


s    • 


•  •      04 


^       •• 


—        •    • 


•  •  •    •  " 

m  •  •    .a 


T3  • 


o 

M 

fa 
o 

K 

•4 

fa 


•     4> 


•      £ 


•  •  O 


(fa 


■<->  •  • 


G      •        •  •        • 


*  •: 


•5      •  • 


•   ci 


•  •       r  i    *  *        <i> 


•    3  •  • 


•      Q.    #  »  •    •  £ 


tfa 


5      •  • 


*J 


•      •    «    •  • 


•      •  .M 


a  :  . 


a :  • 


a      •  •   a 

o    •      •  — 


•    ^  •  •    w.I    w 


3  •  •  • 

o         •  • 


3 


<5  • 


^      *    #   *  •*  « 


•       0* 


S    •      • 
•  •  •  •  • 


a  . 


w      •         •  • 


II  o  •) 

•      ci    •  •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC   ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64H1S, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 

Octave  signs, 


»  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

»  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  4 


•  4 

•  5 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


•  5 


•  4 

•  6 


•  5 

•  6 


B 


Fingering  signs, 


•  1 


•  l 

•  2 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


•  1 

•  3 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


w or  H     **■ 


2d 


or  ! 


•  •      •  • 


3d 


4th 


5th 


►       V 


6th 


7th         8th 


•                  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•              • 

•              • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•      • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2«  *5 
3*  «6 

2* 
3*  *6 

3* 

?,•     3# 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.            d. 

left  hand 
m.            g. 

•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

•        • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  Y. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
206  Great  Portland  St.,  London  W.,  England. 
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MATHEMATICAL   BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5* 

2*  *5 

4. 

6. 

2*  »5 
3*  *6 


+ 


:.  .:  \T 


•  l 

6* 


+ 

+ 

fraction. 


:  (ratio.) 


y 


•    index. 


*■ 


2*  »5    2»  «5      =  «2 


4* 
•  3 


over 


6^    exponent. 

5.    Prime> 
•  3     sub-literal. 


factorial. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6l^,      •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       \    \*  \    *  *       ** 

each  number;  e.g.,  6%,  •  •  •••  ••• 


RULES. 


I.     The  exponent  sign 


("..) 


precedes    literal,   numero-literal,    negative 


fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  A 
read  prime,  second,  third,  etc.;  sub  prime,  sub  second,  sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3,      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co- efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    s  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical ;  e.g.,   V   y2_|_  v      *       *  

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j"  and  "o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket, 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  I  1. 

\3.       / 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators   and  denominators   are    enclosed  in    parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


Peri°d(3..6)' 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 

H.I.USTRATIONS. 

4  a  x  -1 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


3y 


•••        ••  ••  •••••»• 

••  ••••••  •  •     •  • 

•  •  •        •  •••        ••        •••••        •••        *  • 


m  -\-  1 


Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


•  •  •  •  •    • 

•    •  •       • 


•    •  •    •       •  • 

•  •    •  •    • 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


x  +  y 

6  +  x: 


••  ••       •••••        •       ••• 

••••••        •       ••       •••••       • 

•     •••  •  •     «  •  e  •  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VIL,  IX. 


\^3+\f  s      V*  +  y 


•    ••     ••••      •     ••     •• 

•    ••    •      ••    •••    •    •••    • 

•    •     •••      •         •••      •     ••• 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


•     •  e 
•         •         •  • 


Rule  VII. 


w  * 


•  •     •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •         • 


•  •  •     •  •         •         • 

•  •••         •         ••••• 

•         •     •  •  •         • 


EXAMPLES. 

x2  —  6  x     +     8     =     o     . 
••••  ••  •• 


•  •    •  • 


•    •       • 


2  (  x     —     x)(x     —     2)==     ° 

•  •       •  •    • 

•  •    •       •  •    • 

Fraction        1        over  y      -f-      fraction 


•  •  ••  O        •  9  •• 

•  •  •  ••••  •  ••  • 


I        over 

•    •  • 


•  •  •  • 


X' 


n&y) 


T6' 


•  •        •  • 

•  •        •  •    • 
•        •                   •        •    • 


•      ••  •••  •  • 


•    •       •    •      • 


•      •  •  • 


•  •  •      •  • 

•      ••  •••  •• 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.     It  embraces  the  branches   usually  taught  in  the 
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public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household 
pursuits,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte 
tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

OLIN    H.    BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Eighth  Annual 
Meeting   of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  1910,  at  5  p.m. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson  was  elected  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the 
Principal,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection 
were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the  in- 
coming Board  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  it  might 
deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly 
elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
His  Excellency,  Governor  JOHN  K.  TENER. 


President : 

JOHN   CADWALADER.        (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  (1882) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN.  (1884) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN.       (1890) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.       (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.       (1893) 


Consulting  Physician  : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 

HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.     (1900) 


Managers : 

Thomas  Robins,  (1890)  Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D.  (1905) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.D.,  (1890)  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.,  (1905) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,                  (1890)  J.  Crosby  Brown,  (1906) 

Owen  Wister,                          (1891)  Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson,  (1907) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  (1894)  Edward  Hopkinson,  (1910) 

Francis  F.  Kane,                    (1899)  William  Masters  Camac.  (1910) 
Sydney  G.  Fisher,                   (1901) 

♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 


J.   CROSBY  BROWN,  THOMAS   ROBINS, 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON, 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON. 


Instruction 


GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

WILLIAM   DRAYTON,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D., 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER, 

GEORGE  E.  deSCHWEINITZ,  M.D. 


Household : 


ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,M.DM      BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr., 
OWEN  WISTER,  JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON, 

WILLIAM  MASTERS  CAMAC 


Admission  and  Discharge : 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.D.,         JOHN  J.   LYTLE, 
GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D.,    BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 


City  OAice; 

JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON,  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 

WILLIAM  MASTERS   CAMAC. 


Ladies'    Visiting  Committee: 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER,  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON, 
MRS.  EDWARD  COLES,  MRS.  R.  M.  CADWALADER,  Jr., 

MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE,  MISS  MARION  WILLIS  MARTIN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 
OLIN  H.  BURRITT. 


Prefect : 
NEIL  CROWLEY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL,  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Mary  Quinn,  Ethelwyn   Dithridge, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Fairman  R.  McCall, 

Mabelle  R.  Grigg,  Claudia  Potter, 

Myra  H.  Embree,  Rachel  T.  Miller, 

Clara  M.  Croff,  Philip  A.  Randle, 

Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Greta  V.  Davis. 

Physical  Culture: 
Harold  Molter,  May  D.  Summers. 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation. 

Kinder gar tners : 

Minnie  Bush,  Clara  M.  Simmons, 

Annie   K.   Hartman,  Assistant. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Principal's  Assistant. 

Elizabeth  Lees,  Statistician  and  Stenographer. 

Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER. 

Assistants : 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke-Shaw,  Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 
Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano,  and  Harmony. 
Clara  V.  Haines,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 

Jacob  Bausch,  Tuning,  and  Class  Singing. 

Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor  of  Music  Practice. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Philip  A.  Randle,  Wood-Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom-work. 

Millard  Hardman,  Carpet,  Hammock,  Broom-work. 

Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating,  Beads,  Reed,  Raffia. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress,  and  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 
Edith  Manning,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Knitting,  Crocheting. 
Mabel  Colvin,  Machine  Sewing. 

Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Cane-seating. 


FIELD    OFFICER. 

Liborio  Delfino. 


LIBRARY  AND    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian,  and  Proof  Reader. 

Herbert  Hartung,  Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 
Oliver  R.  Heinze,  Stereotyper. 

Ida  E.  Price,  Proof  Reader. 

Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  Proof  Reader. 


Matron : 
ELIZABETH   C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 
Girls  Senior  Boys 

Ellen  U.  Trull,  Lid  a  C.  Ward. 

Intermediate 
Mary  M.  Weber,  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond. 

Primary 
Amelia  K.  Grier,  Gertrude  Rawlings. 

Kindergarten 
Anna  S.  MacKnight,  Elizabeth  K.  Weber. 


Chief  Engineer : 

James  A.  Platt. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.D.,  Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M,D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist. 

George  M.  Coates,  M.D.,  Laryngologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist. 


Seventy-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


During  the  past  year  some  important  changes  in  the 
Institution  have  occurred.  The  event  of  most  serious 
moment  has  been  the  death  of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood  whose 
long  connection  with  the  Institution  had  been  invaluable 
not  only  as  an  Instructor,  but  in  the  moral  influence  and 
stimulating  effect  which  he  had  upon  the  blind.  The  Prin- 
cipal has  so  admirably  portrayed  his  character  and  work 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  all  who 
are  interested  in  Dr.  Wood's  career  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  Mr.  Burritt.  We  have  not  been  able  to  replace 
Dr.  Wood  by  one  without  sight  who  was  sufficiently  com- 
petent. Mr.  Miller,  who  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  position 
as  principal  instructor  of  music,  has  been  so  highly  recom- 
mended and  has  entered  upon  his  duties  with  so  much  zeal 
that  there  is  every  belief  that  he  will  be  a  most  efficient 
and  successful  official. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  establishing  an 
office  of  the  Institution  in  the  centre  of  the  City  at  No.  200 
South  Thirteenth  Street.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  combination  of  the  Blind  Section  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Philadelphia  with  this  office.  As  one  of  the 
objects  to  be  attained  is  to  supply  what  may  be  called  an 
"  Exchange"  as  well  as  a  salesroom  for  graduates  and 
others  who  are  blind,  the  fact  that  the  Library  is  at  the 
same  place  draws  most  of  the  blind  persons  to  the  building 
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and  brings  them  in  touch  with  the  Institution.  It  also 
supplies  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  see  what  capacity 
and  good  results  can  be  secured  by  training  the  blind.  Its 
objects  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  Principal's  report.  Our 
valuable  field  officer,  Mr.  Delfino,  has  married  the  chief 
librarian  of  the  Blind  Section,  a  lady  with  sight  who  has 
been  long  interested  in  aiding  the  blind,  and  he  is  in  charge 
of  this  department  and  new  field  of  work.  As  they  reside 
on  the  premises  they  can  always  be  found  and  are  ready  to 
meet  all  inquiries  and  to  give  any  desired  information. 

The  attention  of  the  public  should  be  called  to  the 
work  now  inaugurated  by  "  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home 
for  Aged  Blind."  This  Home  completes  the  plan  which 
our  former  Principal,  Mr.  Chapin,  advocated.  The  work- 
ing homes  for  women  and  men  were  established  in  his  life- 
time. But  a  retreat  for  the  aged  blind  has  been  neglected. 
This  is  a  charity  which  commands  the  support  of  the 
generous.  Charity  is  a  duty  where  those  aided  are  help- 
less. Mere  gratuity  is  rarely  beneficial  to  recipients  where 
they  are  capable  of  self-support.  But  for  the  incapable 
assistance  should  never  be  withheld.  This  new  Home  needs 
support  at  this  time  especially. 

The  school  has  continued  most  successfully  during  the 
past  year  and  the  waiting  list  of  those  anxious  to  secure 
its  advantages  constantly  grows  larger.  The  principal  deals 
with  the  problem  of  blind  children  being  placed  at  the 
public  schools  with  seeing  children  and  what  he  says  should 
be  generally  read.  It  is  certainly  very  important  that  the 
blind  should  associate  on  as  equal  terms  as  possible  with 
the  seeing.  It  is  very  stimulating  to  them  and  makes 
them  realize  that  their  disadvantages  in  life  are  far  less 
serious  than  they  have  supposed. 

The  success   of  many  of   our   graduates    in   obtaining 


positions  of  responsibility  and  enabling  them  to  be  self- 
sustaining  is  most  encouraging.  The  great  improvement 
that  is  apparent  to  any  close  observer  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  self-confidence  now  existing  among  our  pupils  is  in 
the  highest  degree  gratifying. 

The  great  efficiency  of  all  of  the  officers,  including  the 
instructors,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  are  due  to  the  Principal  and  those  under  him 
for  their  faithful  and  earnest  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
the  Institution.  Everything  points  to  the  continued  ad- 
vance and  improvement  in  the  education  and  equipment 
of  our  pupils  during  the  current  year. 

JOHN    CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

The  event  of  most  moment  to  the  school  during  the 

past  year  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood  on  Easter  Sunday, 

March  27th,  19 10.     No  one  engaged  in  the 

»,ea\v7°  1  work  of  actual  instruction  has  been  so  long 

Mr.   Wood.  e  ,  ° 

or  so  intimately  associated  with  the  school  • 
no  vacancy  on  the  entire  staff  could  be  more  keenly  felt 
or  more  difficult  to  fill.  Mr.  Wood  came  to  the  school  only 
four  and  one-half  years  after  the  death  of  its  first  principal, 
Mr.  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  whose  name  he  must  have  heard 
frequently  upon  the  lips  of  his  fellow  pupils ;  he  began  his 
almost  half  century  of  service  as  a  teacher  when  Mr.  Chapin 
had  served  but  thirteen  of  his  thirty-nine  years  as  principal. 

In  a  log  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  then  pioneer  city 
of  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Wood  was  born  March  2d,  1838 — the 
third  of  six  sons.  When  but  a  few  months  old  he  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  through  cold  and  inflammation.  He  had 
good  use  of  the  other  eye  until  he  was  about  two  years  and 
ten  months  old.  Being  a  mischievous  boy  he  one  day  stole 
down  cellar  behind  his  sister  to  blow  out  the  lighted  candle 
which  she  was  carrying.  Unaware  of  his  presence,  as  she 
arose  she  thrust  the  flame  into  his  good  eye.  Soon  after 
this  accident  he  was  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  From  this  he 
soon  recovered,  but  destined  to  spend  his  nearly  "  three 
score  and  ten"  remaining  years  in  physical  darkness. 

Five  years  before  his  birth  and  eight  years  before  his 
blindness  there  had  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  which 
considering  the  facilities  for  travel  was  then  as  far  from 
Pittsburgh  as  it  now  is  from  San  Francisco,  a  school  for 
the  education  of  sightless  children.  Attention  had  been 
focused  upon  this  school  by  an  "  excursion"  which  a  small 
party  of  children  accompanied  by  two  of  their  teachers  and 
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the  principal  of  the  school  had  made  during  the  summer 
of  1843,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Pittsburgh.  Learning 
of  the  opportunities  here  afforded,  his  parents  determined 
to  secure  these  advantages  for  their  sightless  boy.  Accord- 
ingly, with  a  heroism  born  of  struggle  with  and  mastery 
of  difficulties  in  those  earlier  days,  his  devoted  mother 
placed  her  boy  then  five  and  one-half  years  old  on  a  canal 
boat  in  charge  of  a  merchant  for  a  journey  of  five  days 
and  five  nights  across  the  state;  and  on  October  21st, 
1843,  David  D.  Wood  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
His  name  first  appears  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report 
in  the  list  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1843;  an<^  ft  1S  found  in 
similar  lists  for  ten  years  succeeding.  In  the  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  Annual  Reports — those  for  1854 
and  1855 — his  name  is  found  as  one  of  four  assistant 
teachers  of  music.  This  position,  which  was  probably  that 
of  "  pupil  teacher,"  he  held  for  about  three  years.  When 
not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  sheltering  walls 
of  the  Institution  to  prove  to  a  doubting  public  that  he 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  the  successful  organist  and 
choir  leader.  Mr.  Wood's  name  is  not  found  in  the  six 
succeeding  Annual  Reports ;  but  during  this  time  he  main- 
tained a  close,  if  unofficial,  relationship  with  the  school; 
for  he  continued  to  practice  on  the  school  organ  and  to 
take  part  in  the  "  weekly  exhibitions"  which  were  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  school  for  many  years.  His  name  again 
appears  in  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report — that  for  1862 — 
as  an  assistant  teacher  of  music.  Three  years  later  he  was 
appointed  one  of  two  "  principal  assistants"  to  the  principal 
instructor  of  music,  a  position  he  filled  for  twenty-one  years. 
After  sharing  with  Mr.  Henry  Hahn  for  one  year  the 
honor  and  the  duties  of  principal  instructor  of  music, 
Mr.  Wood  was,  in  1887,  made  the  principal  instructor  in 
this  department — a  position  he  filled  in  an  eminently  satis- 
factory manner  until  his  death.  Thus  for  forty-eight  suc- 
cessive years  has  Mr.  Wood  been  giving  instruction  in 
music  to  the  pupils  of  this  school  and  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  it  for  over  sixty-six  years — a  period  that 
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lacks  but  little  more  than  ten  years  of  the  entire  existence 
of  the  school. 

For  the  usual  annual  concert  this  year,  Mr.  Wood  had 
selected  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea"  and  Bach's  "  My 
Spirit  was  in  Heaviness"  which  the  school  chorus  began 
to  learn  promptly  upon  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  usual  soloists,  members  of  his 
choir  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  concert  was  given  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall  on  March  16th,  19 10. 

Mr.  Wood's  last  visit  to  the  school  was  on  Thurs- 
day, March  17th,  19 10,  the  day  following  the  annual  con- 
cert. He  came  into  the  auditorium  while 
His  Last  Visit  Superintendent  McAloney  of  the  Pittsburgh 
to  the  School.  school,  who  had  come  over  to  attend  the 
concert,  was  speaking  to  the  pupils.  Our 
morning  prayers  were  usually  over  before  "Mr.  Wood 
reached  the  school,  but  that  morning  they  occupied  more 
time  than  usual.  After  Mr.  McAloney  had  finished,  I 
asked  Mr.  Wood  to  say  to  the  assembled  school  what  I 
knew  he  otherwise  would  say  to  the  chorus  at  the  regular 
session  in  the  afternoon.  Six  days  later  school  closed  for 
the  usual  Easter  recess  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  only  ten 
days  later,  word  came  that  Mr.  Wood  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  the  school  had  reassembled  I  asked  the  pupils 
to  write  out  what  they  could  recall  of  what  he  had  said  to 
them  on  the  morning  after  our  concert. 
His  Last  Words  With  their  assistance  and  that  of  the 
to  the  Pupils.  teachers  I  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the 
substance  of  his  remarks  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic and  give  such  a  true  idea  of  his  relations  with  his 
pupils  and  all  his  coworkers  that  they  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  preservation. 

"  Good  morning,  my  young  friends !  Shall  I  say  that 
I  am  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  coming  out  here  this 
morning?"  (The  pupils  answered  almost  in  concert,  "  For- 
tunate!") "Well,  I  see  that  you  have  decided  for  me. 
Last  night  Mr.  Cadwalader  called  upon  me  to  make  a 
speech,  and  now  Mr.   Burritt  has  got  me  into  the  same 
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scrape  again.  Speech  making  is  not  in  my  line  of  business. 
What  shall  I  talk  about  ?  I  could  tell  you  something  about 
the  school,  for  I  have  been  connected  with  it  as  a  teacher 
for  nearly  half  a  century ;  but  you  live  here  and  I  do  not ; 
I  come  out  only  twice  a  week :  so  you  know  more  about  it 
now  than  I  do.  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  turn  to  my  old 
theme,  music. 

"  I  want  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  our  con- 
cert. Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  superb 
orchestra,  the  arrangements  for  seating  the  chorus,  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  your  splendid  singing,  I  think 
last  night's  performance  was  the  best  that  we  have  ever 
given.  The  others  have  all  been  good,  but  I  think  that 
this  was  a  little  better  than  any  of  the  previous  ones :  and 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be,  you  know ;  we  must  '  go  on 
unto  perfection.'  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  time 
that  the  Bach  cantata  was  ever  given  in  this  city.  It  was 
sung  some  years  ago  by  the  Bach  Chorus  in 'Bethlehem,  this 
state;  and  some  who  heard  that  performance  and  listened 
to  you  last  night  said  that  our  rendition  compared  most 
favorably  with  that  of  the  Bach  Chorus. 

"  When  I  selected  these  two  works  for  you,  I  knew  that 
they  were  difficult,  but  since  you  have  shown  me  so  many 
times  how  well  you  can  sing,  I  feel  that  nothing  could  be 
too  difficult  for  you.  I  am  sure  that,  if  you  were  not  so 
anxious  to  please  me,  you  pupils  could  never  have  accom- 
plished the  great  things  in  music  which  you  have  accom- 
plished. In  this  oratorio,  as  in  all  others,  there  have  been 
a  few  slips  made,  and,  though  this  has  been  the  most  perfect, 
there  was  one  place  where  you  and  the  orchestra  did  not 
agree.  Do  any  of  you  know  in  which  chorus  that  was?" 
(The  pupils  very  generally  answered:  "In  '  Wherefore 
grievest  Thou.'")  "That's  right.  Whose  fault  was  it?" 
("The  orchestra's.")  "That's  right,  always  blame  it  on 
the  other  fellow.  It  was  a  little  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  orchestra,  but  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
an  entirely  new  orchestra,  that  those  men  had  only  one 
rehearsal  with  you,  that  they  must  read  their  parts  at  sight, 
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and  that  only  one  member  of  the  orchestra  had  ever  played 
either  of  the  works  before,  I  think  that  we  all  agree  in 
saying  that  they  did  remarkably  well. 

"  Now  I  want  to  thank  those  who  have  so  ably  assisted 
us  in  rendering  these  great  works.  Many  have  given  me 
undeserved  credit,  and  seem  to  think  that  I  have  done  it 
all,  while  I  have  done  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  Such 
a  performance  reflects  credit  not  upon  the  music  depart- 
ment alone,  but  upon  all  the  departments  of  the  school 
which  have  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Cadwalader  and  our 
Board  of  Managers  for  their  part  in  the  work.  You  must 
remember  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  needed  to  give 
these  oratorios  as  we  give  them;  and  I  have  only  to  ask 
for  it.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Burritt  for  the  interest  he 
takes  in  these  performances,  and  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
for  their  willingness  to  give  up  their  time  and  devote  their 
energy  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  And  we  all  thank  the 
able  soloists  who  gave  their  services. 

"  Beside  what  these  concerts  do  in  showing  others  what 
you  can  do,  I  consider  them  of  great  educational  value  to 
you,  because  they  not  only  familiarize  you  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  but  because  in  chorus  work  you  must 
forget  the  individual  and  bend  every  energy  toward  the 
success  of  the  whole. 

"  In  closing  I  want  again  to  congratulate  the  chorus 
upon  its  success  last  evening,  to  wish  you  all  possible  suc- 
cess for  the  future,  and  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
production  of  no  work,  no  matter  how  difficult,  is  im- 
possible for  these  enthusiastic  young  singers." 

Mr.  Wood's  influence  upon  his  pupils  was  truly  remark- 
able.    I  have  heard  singing  in  several  of  our  schools  but 
I  never  heard  pupils  sing  as  Mr.   Wood's 
Mr.  Wood  s  pupils   sang    for   him.      Their   devotion   to 

Teacher  ^im  was  almost  that  of  children  to  a  grand- 

father. I  have  often  observed  him  when  the 
day's  work  was  over  as  he  passed  out  through  the  rotunda 
on  his  way  home,  on  each  arm  one,  more  often  two,  of  the 
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senior  girls  to  whom  he  had  just  given  an  organ  or  a  piano 
lesson — a  more  beautiful  example  of  personal  devotion  of 
pupil  to  teacher  I  have  never  seen! 

While  Mr.  Wood  is  best  known  and  will  probably  be 
longest  remembered  as  an  eminent  musician,  his  fellow 
teachers  and  his  pupils  here  at  the  school  will  remember 
him  as  also  a  great  teacher.  He  was  always  prompt. 
Although  it  was  an  hour's  ride  from  his  home  to  the 
school,  and  he  commenced  teaching  at  nine,  he  was  seldom 
late.  When  one  considers  the  distance  he  came  and  his 
age  this  is  remarkable.  He  was  thorough,  and  he  exacted 
thoroughness  of  his  pupils  whom  he  never  permitted  to 
present  to  the  public  any  unfinished  production.  He  was 
to  the  last  a  growing  teacher,  never  content  with  present 
attainments.  He  was  gentle  but  firm.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate worker,  his  usual  working  hours  even  to  the  last 
being  from  eight  until  six.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  in- 
terests, appreciating  Shakespere  and  Milton  almost  as  fully 
as  Haydn  and  Bach.  He  possessed  the  first  essential  to 
any  real  success — a  strong  moral  character.  He  was  sym- 
pathetic by  nature,  and  his  blindness  formed  a  common 
bond  between  him  and  his  pupils.  That  there  are  to-day 
at  least  nine  blind  organists  in  churches  in  this  city  is 
undoubtedly  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  their  training 
under  Mr.  Wood  and  to  the  confidence  of  the  musical 
committees  in  his  judgment  and  recommendations. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  two  o'clock  Wednesday, 
March  30th,  19 10,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  where  Mr. 
Funeral  and  Wood  had  served  as  organist  for  forty-six 

Memorial  years.     About   one   hundred   of   the  older 

Services.  pupils  and  nearly  all  the  officers  and  teachers 

attended  the  services. 

A  memorial  service  *  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  fourth  of  May,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  School,  the  Church,  the  Manuscript 
Music  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ 

*  The  complete  program  and  the  addresses  delivered  at  this 
service  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
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Players'  Club,  at  which  appreciative  addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  our  Board  of 
Managers,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  of  the  Manuscript  Music 
Society,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  All  the  musical  selections  rendered  were  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Wood.  This  service  also  was  largely  attended 
by  the  older  pupils,  and  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
school. 

To  find  a  worthy  successor  to  such  a  man  is  not  an 

easy  task;    for  with  his  many  strong  innate  qualities  as  a 

foundation,  Mr.  Wood  came  to  his  position 

oo  s  Q£  commanding-  influence  through  nearly  a 

successor.  °  ,  .  w \ 

half  century  of  unremitting  toil  and  wide 
experience.  His  successor,  Mr.  Russell  King  Miller  of  this 
city,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  up  the  work  where  Mr. 
Wood  laid  it  down — he,  too,  must  grow  into  it  and  learn  by 
experience.  Mr.  Miller  comes  to  us  with  considerable  suc- 
cessful experience  as  teacher,  organist,  and  musical  director. 
He  is  the  director  of  the  department  of  organ  and  musical 
composition  at  the  Sternberg  School  of  Music.  From  this 
connection  with  a  school  of  recognized  standing  he  brings 
to  his  work  with  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  present  day 
methods  in  imparting  instruction  in  music.  From  his 
twenty  years'  successful  experience  as  an  organist  and  choir 
director — for  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  the  organist 
at  Temple  Keneseth  Israel  and  at  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian 
Church — we  expect  to  secure  good  instruction  in  organ 
playing  and  chorus  singing:  and  his  general  musical 
knowledge  and  his  success  as  a  composer  give  him  an 
excellent  foundation  for  imparting  instruction  in  musical 
theory  and  the  principles  of  musical  composition. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  continue  work  in  music  along  those 
lines  which  many  years'  successful  experience  have  proven 
to  be  advantageous  to  our  pupils,  and  to  expand  it  where 
sound  educational  principles  and  successful  experience  in 
schools  of  music  for  the  seeing  seem  to  point  the  way. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  been  desirous  of 
extending  the  work  of  our  normal  department  of  music. 
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For  many  years  a  few  of  our  advanced  and  more  capable 
pupils  have  taught  some  of  our  younger  pupils ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  we  have  never  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
teach,  under  our  supervision,  boys  and  girls  with  sight.  Yet 
only  a  small  minority  of  our  graduates  in  music  will  teach 
blind  pupils.  The  large  majority  who  undertake  to  teach 
must  be  capable  of  teaching  sighted  pupils  well.  In  order  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  estimate  their  own  capabilities  exactly 
and  to  develop  a  genuine  appreciation  of  music,  our  pupils 
must  continue  to  hear  the  best  music  and  to  study  seriously 
and  render  musical  compositions  of  a  high  order;  but  we 
should  now  so  extend  the  work  of  our  normal  department  as 
to  give  our  more  capable  students  the  opportunity  to  learn, 
during  the  last  years  of  their  course,  how  to  teach  sighted 
pupils  by  teaching  them  under  the  close  daily  supervision 
of  a  competent  and  sympathetic  teacher  with  sight.  We 
should  first  make  our  pupils  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
staff  as  it  appears  to  the  seeing  child;  we  should  then  so 
train  them  as  to  make  them  entirely  confident  of  their 
ability  to  teach  the  child  with  sight.  In  this  work  I  had 
already  interested  Mr.  Wood,  but  our  plans  had  not  taken 
definite  shape.     I  hope  to  begin  it  next  year. 

With  a  view  to  extending  the  influence  of  the  school, 

we  have  leased  for  a  term  of  three  years  a  large  house, 

centrally  located,  at  200  South  Thirteenth 

aesroom  an  Street.     Here  we  have   recently  opened  a 

exchange.  J 

"  Salesroom  and  Exchange."  As  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  was  about  to  move  to  its  new 
quarters  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
diagonally  opposite  the  salesroom  and,  as  there  was  insuffi- 
cient room  in  the  new  quarters  for  all  its  departments,  it 
was  suggested  to  the  library  authorities  that  it  might  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  blind  if  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  the  new  enterprise  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
School  could  be  conducted  in  the  same  building.  Accord- 
ingly the  Trustees  of  the  Free  Library  have  leased  two 
large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  where  the  Library  for 
the  Blind  is  now  located.     At  the  front  of  one  of  these 
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rooms  there  is  an  excellent  display  window.  On  the  second 
floor  is  the  salesroom.  On  this  floor  there  is  also  a  room 
where  our  Board  of  Managers  and  some  of  its  committees 
meet.  There  are  other  rooms  which  can  be  used  as  work- 
rooms as  the  need  may  arise. 

Through  the  medium  of  this  ''  Salesroom  and  Ex- 
change" our  purpose  is  to  supply  a  need  not  met  by  any 
institution  or  organization  for  the  blind  in  this  city  or 
state.  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  organized  in  1868,  is  "  a  home  for  blind  women 
who,  by  their  handiwork,  aid  in  their  own  support" : 
The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  incor- 
porated in  1874,  "  furnishes  employment  to  industrious 
blind  men,  who,  as  a  class,  are  not  admitted  into  the  work- 
shops of  the  seeing" :  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
established  in  1882,  "  with  the  object  of  sending  teachers 
to  the  homes  of  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
to  read" :  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
incorporated  in  1909,  is  "a  home  for  those  of  the  blind  who 
are  beyond  the  age  for  work  and  in  need  of  such  comforts 
and  attention  as  cannot  be  provided  for  them  in  any  other 
way."    Through  our  salesroom  we  aim  to : 

1.  Display  for  sale  articles  made  by  the  blind  and  samples 
from  which  orders  can  be  taken. 

2.  Solicit,  receive,  and  distribute  orders  for  work  for  the 
blind,  particularly  chairs  to  be  re-caned,  rugs  and  carpet  to 
be  woven,  and  pianos  to  be  tuned. 

3.  Exhibit  all  kinds  of  appliances  used  by  the  blind  and, 
so  far  as  feasible,  supply  them  at  cost  to  those  who  need  them. 

4.  Furnish  information  about  the  blind  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  printed  matter  containing  information  about  the 
school  and  its  purpose,  advice  to  the  parents  of  blind  children, 
occupations  in  which  blind  persons  are  known  to  be  success- 
fully engaged,  and  agencies  that  exist  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  any  of  the  blind. 

5.  Provide  a  centrally  located  place  for  interviewing  blind 
people  and  their  friends  who  continually  come  for  advice  to 
us  as  experts  in  matters  blind. 

6.  Keep  a  limited  supply  of  raw  materials  to  be  furnished 
at  cost  to  blind  people — former  pupils  and  others  as  well — 
who  are  constantly  coming  to  us  for  beads,  cane,  hammock 
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twine,  and  such  other  materials  as  they  need  in  their  home 
industries. 

7.  Provide  a  room  where  work  can  be  done  by  the  blind 
as  occasion  may  arise.  Our  emphasis  is  being  constantly 
placed  on  the  development  of  such  work  as  can  be  done  by 
blind  people  in  their  own  homes ;  but  occasionally  our  people 
do  not  have  facilities  in  their  homes  for  doing  work  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  By  providing  for  them  a  room  centrally 
located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
expenditure  in  most  cases  of  a  single  car  fare,  we  can  aid 
them  by  adding  to  their  all  too  meagre  earnings  what  can  be 
saved  in  drayage  on  chairs  to  be  caned,  and  in  other  similar 
ways. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  venture :  for  years  the  school 
has  been  doing  all  this,  except  to  provide  a  salesroom  and 
a  workroom ;  but  it  is  an  effort  to  be  of  still  greater  service 
without  adding  unduly  to  the  burdens  of  the  management 
of  the  school.  And  I  should  not  have  recommended  this 
expansion  of  our  work  had  I  not  believed  that  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delfino  we  should  have  two  capable  people  who  are 
unselfishly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind.  Only  such 
should  be  associated  with  an  enterprise  like  this. 

When  the  school  moved  from  its  old  site  to  its  present 
location,  our  kindergarten  welcomed  the  room  afforded  for 
school  gardens.  Each  year  each  child  at 
School  Gardens,  the  kindergarten  has  had  his  individual 
garden  plot  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
remarkable  interest  and  enthusiasm:  but  when  he  came 
to  the  main  school,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  his  interest 
in  gardening  ceased.  Two  years  ago  the  girls  who  came 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  told  their  teacher 
early  in  the  spring  of  their  gardens  at  the  kindergarten  and 
asked  if  they  might  not  still  have  them,  even  if  they  had 
come  to  the  "  main  building."  An  unsympathetic  teacher 
would  have  said :  "  We  haven't  time ;  and,  even  if  we  had, 
we  have  no  place :"  but  their  teacher  fostered  this  interest, 
asked  for  space,  tools,  and  seeds — requests  I  was  happy  to 
grant.  And  so  a  year  ago,  the  girls  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  had  their  gardens.  Last  spring  the  interest  grew 
and  the  girls  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  and  the 
entire  boys'  school  were  gardeners  in  embryo. 
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I  have  been  interested  in  observing  the  school — both 
teachers  and  pupils — at  work  in  their  gardens.  Concerning 
the  results  one  teacher  says : 

"  I  was  chiefly  impressed  by  the  entire  helplessness  of 
the  children  and  their  ignorance  of  the  tools  they  were 
handling.  Many  of  them  could  do  nothing  without  having 
every  detail  explained  and  demonstrated.  I  think  that  the 
most  valuable  result  of  our  gardening  experiment  was  to 
counteract,  at  least  in  part,  this  ignorance  and  helplessness. 
I  believe  that  a  continuation  of  this  work  will  tend  to  make 
the  children  more  normal  and  to  give  them  further  points 
of  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  outside  world  though 
they  may  never  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  such  an 
occupation.  Our  work  this  year  was  only  a  beginning,  and 
necessitates  a  great  deal  of  work  for  comparatively  small 
results.  As  both  teachers  and  pupils  gain  experience  and 
confidence  we  may  hope  to  work  more  easily  and  speedily/' 

Another  teacher  asked  her  grade,  "  What  do  you  think 
gardening  last  spring  did  for  you?"  Some  of  the  answers 
were: 

"  It  taught  us  how  to  plant  the  different  vegetables." 

"  It  taught  me  how  to  weed." 

"  It  taught  us  about  proper  drainage." 

"  How  to  tell  when  radishes  are  too  old  for  food." 

"  Taught  us  to  be  careful." 

"  How  to  keep  the  earth  soft  around  the  roots  of  plants." 

"  How  to  thin  out  lettuce." 

"  How  to  farm." 

"  How  to  handle  tools." 

"  How  to  transplant  vegetables." 

"  If  you  want  lettuce  to  head,  don't  plant  too  close." 

"  It  taught  us  how  far  apart  the  seeds  should  be  planted 
in  the  row." 

"  It  gave  us  lots  of  pleasure." 

"  It  was  a  benefit  to  us." 

Are  not  such  results  as  these  adequate  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  energy  in- 
volved? This  year  the  pupils  will  begin  earlier.  Drawing 
to  scale  and  plotting  his  garden  will  furnish  each  child 
lessons  in  form  study.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
seeds  required  and  the  cost,  secured  from  the  seed  cata- 
logues under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher,  he  will  procure 
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the  material  for  practical  problems  in  arithmetic.  Uncon- 
sciously he  will  learn  that  seeds  are  usually  sold  by  the 
packet,  ounce,  or  pound;  bulbs  by  measure;  and  plants  by 
the  dozen.  And  when  spring  comes  on  he  will  be  enthusi- 
astic to  begin  gardening,  his  enthusiasm  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  things,  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  sympathy  with  which  his  teacher  enters  into  his 
plans  and  projects. 

The  organization  three  years  ago  of  the  National  Ath- 
letic Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  was  an  additional 
incentive  to  the  pupils  and  a  distinct  aid  to 
ner-sc  oo  ^    physical  instructors  for  better  work  in 

Athletic  Meet.  . 

the  gymnasium  and  on  the  athletic  field. 
Especially  notable  was  the  increase  in  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm which  the  knowledge  of  an  approaching  contest  infused 
into  the  classes;  and  after  the  contest  the  keen  edge  of 
expectation  was  not  dulled  until  the  records  from  other 
schools  had  been  received.  But  these  contests  in  which 
each  school  competed  in  its  own  gymnasium  or  on  its  own 
athletic  field  lacked  one  element  essential  to  fair  competi- 
tion, i.e. j  they  were  not  held  under  identical  conditions — 
the  records  were  made  in  various  places,  and  were  judged 
by  different  groups  of  judges.  Our  boys  and  their  in- 
structors all  realized  this  lack  more  and  more  with  the 
holding  of  each  contest.  Nevertheless,  we  all  appreciated 
the  splendid  results  that  followed  the  new  impetus  to 
the  work  in  our  department  of  physical  education  by 
this  national  organization.  Not  many  contests  had  been 
held  before  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  athletic  prowess 
in  each  school  were  known  in  every  other  school  in  the 
association.  Soon  the  boys  and  their  instructors  began  to 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  representatives  from  a  few  of  the 
near-by  schools  might  soon  meet  for  a  contest  on  the  same 
athletic  field.  Our  athletic  association  determined  "  to  find 
a  way  or  make  one."  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  they 
invited  the  Baltimore,  Batavia,  Boston,  and  Pittsburgh 
schools  to  send  groups  of  their  boys  to  a  meet  to  be  held 
on  our  athletic  field.     The  acceptance  of  one  school  after 
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another  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  interest  already 
fanned  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  project. 

We  had  asked  our  guests  to  come  on  Saturday  and 
remain  with  us  until  Wednesday  morning.  As  each  group 
of  boys  accompanied  by  their  instructor  alighted  from  the 
trolley  they  were  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  almost  the 
entire  boys'  school  with  their  teachers.  By  early  evening 
all  had  arrived  and  the  boys  whose  names  only  were  well 
known  to  one  another  quickly  learned  to  associate  the  voice 
with  the  appropriate  name.  Sunday,  guests  and  hosts 
attended  the  churches  of  their  choice  or  spent  the  day  under 
the  shade  trees  as  they  would. 

But  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  their  enjoyment  was 
the  contest  itself,  which  was  arranged  for  Monday  after- 
noon :  for  was  it  not  the  meeting  in  friendly  contest  of 
boy  with  boy  and  school  with  school  for  which  they  had 
come?  The  events  agreed  upon  were  the  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  yard  dashes,  the  standing  broad,  standing  high,  run- 
ning broad,  and  three  consecutive  jumps,  and  the  twelve- 
pound  shot-put.  The  true  spirit  of  genuine  sport  was 
almost  universally  observed,  for  a  good  record  was  lustily 
cheered,  no  matter  who  the  boy  or  which  the  school  he 
represented.  In  the  contest  were  three  boys  from  Batavia, 
five  from  Pittsburgh,  six  from  Boston,  and  seven  from 
Overbrook;  and  among  these  twenty-one  boys  were  eight 
totally  blind.  No  sooner  had  the  contest  closed  than  each 
boy,  so  closely  had  he  followed  each  event,  knew  that  Over- 
brook  had  won  first  place ;  Batavia,  second ;  Boston,  third ; 
and  Pittsburgh,  fourth. 

For  the  evening  the  Athletic  Association  had  arranged 
a  social  time  in  the  gymnasium  where  guests  and  hosts, 
pupils  and  teachers  alike,  enjoyed  games  and  dancing. 

Our  committee  on  arrangements  had  planned  that  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  visiting  boys — nearly  all  of  whom  had 
come  to  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time  and  most  of  them 
probably  for  the  only  time  in  their  lives — should  see  some 
of  the  historic  sights  in  which  our  city  abounds.     Time  per- 
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mitted  them  to  visit  only  the  more  accessible  places,  as 
they  wished  to  reserve  the  afternoon  to  observe  more  of 
the  work  of  the  school.  In  the  evening  the  entertainment, 
given  early  in  May  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  contest,  was  repeated  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
guests.  Wednesday  morning  the  visiting  boys  and  their 
instructors  left,  thus  ending  what,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
the  first  meet  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  physical  benefits  derived  from  the  preparation  for 
and  the  participation  in  such  a  contest — valuable  as  they 
are — are  by  no  means  the  only  benefits  derived.  Such  a 
gathering  affords  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas,  to  compare  studies  pursued,  opportunities  for  manual 
and  industrial  training  afforded,  facilities  for  musical  in- 
struction, standards  for  graduation,  and  opportunities  for 
employment  after  graduation.  The  home  life  came  in  for 
its  share  of  consideration,  and  conversation  then  drifted 
to  outside  matters  of  more  general  concern.  And  the 
physical  instructors  were  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  that  can  but  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  four  schools  represented.  All  in  all,  I 
can  but  feel  that  this  occasion  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
our  work  for  the  physical  upbuilding  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Opportunities  continue  to  come  to  us  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  blind  through  the  graduates  of  our  school,  through 
n  ,  r.  teachers   who   have   acquired  training   and 
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tunities  for  Serving  experience  here,  and  through  the  constant 
the  Cause  of  the  stream  of  visitors  and  students  who  come 
to  study  the  theory  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  as  applied  here  at  Overbrook. 

Miss  Anne  V.  Ward,  our  Vassar  girl  who  did  such 
excellent  pioneer  work  in  Delaware  where  she  was  "  home 
teacher"  for  two  and  one-half  years,  began,  on  July  first, 
similar  work  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  A  member  of  the  Commission  writes :  "  Miss  Ward 
is  proving  herself  very  capable  and  is  giving  great  satis- 
faction." During  the  summer  Miss  Mary  E.  Keebler,  who 
taught  for  two  years  in  the  New  Mexico  school  at  Alamo- 
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gordo,  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  Georgia 
school  at  Macon;  and  Miss  Nellie  E.  Curran,  who  two 
years  ago  succeeded  Miss  Ward  as  "  home  teacher"  in 
Delaware,  was  selected  as  teacher  of  industrial  work  and 
music  in  the  South  Carolina  school.  Nothing  else  we  do 
encourages  our  pupils  and  teachers  like  these  successes  of 
our  graduates. 

Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson,  who  has  been  for  sixteen  years 
a  most  satisfactory  teacher  in  our  girls'  school,  has  just 
left  us  this  fall  to  become  the  director  of  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  classes  with  seeing  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  visited  by  the  usual 
number  of  people  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  been 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Among  these 
have  been  superintendents  and  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  teachers  of  blind  children  who  are  being  educated 
in  classes  with  the  seeing,  and  some  from  Europe.  We 
had  with  us  for  two  weeks  this  fall  a  Mrs.  Lydia  Lyyti- 
kainen,  a  teacher  in  a  boarding  school  for  the  blind  in 
Kuopio,  Finland,  who  was  sent  by  the  Finnish  Government 
to  study  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Lyytikainen  is  particularly  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind  children  of  Finland,  and 
spent  fully  half  her  time  studying  the  organization  and  the 
methods  of  our  kindergarten.  A  Mr.  M.  Jonker,  from 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  visited  us  for  several  days  and  studied 
and  observed  our  system  of  instruction.  And  only  this  week 
I  have  a  letter  from  two  teachers  in  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  requesting 
permission  to  spend  a  week  in  our  school  among  others, 
as  they  "  have  decided  to  study  the  most  celebrated  Ameri- 
can institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  coming  school  year." 

It  is  gratifying  and  inspiring  to  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  every  day  work  of  the  school  to 
know  that  our  efforts  in  the  education  of  the  blind  are  so 
generally  appreciated. 
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Chicago  was  the  first  city  in  America  to  make  special 

provision  for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  public 

schools  in  the  same  classes  with  the  sighted. 

Education  of  the     "  This  movement  had  its  origin  in  a  desire 

v,  a.    c  to  give  Chicago  an  institution  for  the  blind 

■with  the  beemg.  fe  & 

similar  to  the  one  in  New  York  City; 
and  in  1892  the  Board  of  Education  went  so  far  as  to 
purchase  a  lot  for  the  proposed  buildings."  But  lack  of 
available  funds  made  it  impossible  to  erect  these  buildings 
at  once.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  then  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
urged  the  Board  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  blind 
pupils  with  seeing  children.  As  a  result  of  nearly  ten 
years'  agitation,  in  September,  1900,  blind  children  were 
admitted  to  three  public  schools  in  which  special  teachers 
had  been  provided.  How  rapidly  the  idea  has  taken  root 
may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table: 

Date  of  commence-    Pupils  enrolled 
City.  ment  of  work.  fall  of  1910. 

Chicago September,  1900  40 

Cincinnati September,  1905  18 

Milwaukee November,  1907  37 

Racine February,  1909  7 

Cleveland     April,  1909  13 

New  York September,  1909  94 

Newark November,  1910  6 
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During  the  school  year  ending  June,  19 10,  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  special  schools  for  the  blind,  4,601  pupils. 
The  first  of  these  special  schools  was  organized  nearly 
eighty  years  ago ;  only  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  classes 
in  the  public  schools  were  first  opened  to  blind  children. 
To-day  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  or  approximately 
one  of  every  twenty-two  blind  children  in  school,  are  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  their  respective  localities.  Yet 
the  enrollment  of  these  children  in  the  public  schools  has 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  attendance  at  the  special 
schools  of  the  respective  states   in  which  this  experiment 


is  being  made. 
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The  idea  that  under  certain  favorable  conditions  blind 
children  should  attend  school  with  the  sighted  is  not  new. 
Dr.  Howe  urged  it  as  early  as  1866.  Because  of  the 
limited  time  that  pupils  were  then  permitted  to  attend  our 
school,  and  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  so  far  behind 
normal  children  when  their  education  was  begun  (which 
at  that  time  was  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age),  it  was 
urged  in  our  Forty-third  Annual  Report — that  for  the  school 
year  1874-5 — that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  provide  for 
the  reception  of  young  blind  children  into  the  public  schools. 
In  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  we  read :  "  This  State,  at 
our  request,  has  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  admission 
of  such  children  {i.e.,  blind  children  under  ten  or  eleven) 
into  the  schools  for  seeing  children."  So  far  as  a  Uni- 
versity course  is  concerned,  our  school,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  sixty-four  years,  has  had  totally  blind 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
More  recently  some  of  our  graduates  have  attended  normal 
schools — two  are  now  enrolled,  one  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
the  other  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  method  of 
educating  blind  children : 

(1)  It  enables  the  child  to  have  the  advantages  of 
home  life,  which  it  is  impossible  to  supply  even  in  the  best 
institutions. 

(2)  While  the  exacting  discipline  of  the  residential 
school  is  valuable,  nearly  all  our  schools  are  so  large  as 
to  permit  too  little  consideration  of  the  individual — every- 
thing must  be  done  en  masse. 

(3)  It  places  the  responsibility  for  the  child's  educa- 
tion upon  the  parents,  while  the  institution  relieves  them 
of  all  such  obligation. 

(4)  The  institution  trained  child  comes  almost  inev- 
itably to  feel  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living;  but  no 
such  idea  generally  obtains  in  the  homes  from  which  the 
majority  of  our  pupils  come. 

(5)  It  gives  our  blind  child  daily  association  with  see- 
ing children ;   and  thus  he  early  learns  that  he  can  do  very 
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many  things  as  well  as  his  sighted  schoolmate.  And  of 
almost  equal  advantage  is  it  that  his  seeing  classmate  early 
learns  that  he,  though  blind,  can  maintain  himself  along 
many  lines  in  competition  with  a  pair  of  good  eyes.  He 
is  thus  learning  to  live  among  those  with  sight  among 
whom  he  must  eventually  live,  for  which  a  long  residence 
in  an  institution  has  too  little  fitted  him.  His  life  is 
greatly  enriched  by  what  he  hears  and,  through  the  eyes 
of  his  schoolmates,  sees  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  school. 

But  the  need  for  the  institution  will  doubtless  always 
exist. 

( i )  It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  at  present  to  make 
any  suitable  provision  for  the  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  those  blind  children  who  live  in  rural  communi- 
ties or  in  our  smaller  cities  and  villages. 

(2)  The  problem  of  getting  the  children  to  and  from 
school  each  day,  even  with  the  facilities  for  transportation 
afforded  in  our  more  populous  centres,  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  it  is  being  met  in  those  cities  which  have  inaugurated 
this  experiment. 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
improvement  of  the  physique  of  these  children. 

(4)  Instruction  in  music  at  all  comparable  with  that 
furnished  in  our  best  special  schools  can  probably  not  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

( 5  )  Instruction  in  the  trades  which  have  been  generally 
considered  feasible  for  the  blind  is  impossible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools  for  the  seeing. 

(6)  The  text  books  used  by  the  seeing  child  are  so 
numerous  and,  in  the  average  school  system,  are  changed 
so  often,  and  the  embossing  of  books  is  relatively  so  slow 
and  expensive  a  process  that  furnishing  the  children  with 
text  books  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  met. 

But  we  who  are  connected  with  the  special  schools  must 
recognize  the  elements  of  strength  in  this  new  movement, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  good  there  is  in  it.  And  how 
can  we  do  so  here  at  Overbrook  ?  Each  case  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  problem,  to  be  determined  upon  its 
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own  merits  and  with  due  consideration  to  home  conditions 
and  environment.  It  is  evident  that  this  school  has  always 
pursued  a  liberal  policy  with  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  blind  with  the  seeing.  What  we  have  already  done  and 
are  doing  points  the  way.  A  totally  blind  boy,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  graduated  last  June,  has  upon  my  recom- 
mendation entered  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state, 
not  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher,  but  primarily 
that  he  may  have  the  advantages  of  intimate  daily  associa- 
tion for  the  next  two  years  with  seeing  boys  and  girls ; 
and  he  was  told  that,  after  these  two  years  had  expired,  he 
might,  if  he  desired,  return  to  school  to  learn  piano-tuning. 
Two  lads  who  graduated  last  June — one  partially  sighted, 
the  other  totally  blind — have  this  fall  entered  the  Central 
High  School.  Laboratory  work  they  cannot  do,  but  Eng- 
lish, history,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics 
— whatever  work  can  be  done  without  sight — they  are  doing 
in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  their  seeing  classmates.  Our 
two  boys  at  the  University  are  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  the  studies  of  their  sophomore  year.  We  must 
do  thorough  work  as  far  as  we  plan  to  advance  our  pupils, 
whether  through  two  or  three  years  of  high  school  work; 
then  we  may  well  consider  whether  our  boy  or  girl  of 
good  ability  shall  attend  a  high  school  near  his  home, 
enroll  in  a  boarding  school  for  seeing  pupils,  or,  living 
here,  attend  a  high  school  as  a  day  pupil.  And  in  every 
case  he  must  be  given  the  necessary  assistance  by  some 
person  with  sight. 

Bi-weekly  At  our  sixty-minute  bi-weekly  teachers' 

Teachers'  meetings,  papers  upon  the  following  topics 

Meetings.  have  been  presented,  discussed,  and  subse- 

quently added  to  our  special  library: 

Work  for  the  blind — best  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  it;  by 
Mr.  Millard  Hardman. 

Play  and  games  for  blind  children,  by  Miss  Myra  H.  Embree. 

Our  course  of  study — what  more  does  it  need,  especially  in  the 
way  of  applied  industries?   by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Cowgill. 

Scientific  training,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Latimer. 

A  comparison  of  the  life  and  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller,  by  Miss  Ethelwyn  Dithridge. 
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Origin  and  growth  of  organizations  for  the  adult  blind  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  Miss  Edith  Manning. 

Compulsory  education  for  the  blind,  by  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe — the  servant  of  humanity,  by  Miss  Clara  M. 
Croff. 

In  addition   to  the  very  great  loss   which  the   school 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  past  twelve- 
month has  brought  four  other  changes  in 
anges  in     e        Qur   teachinsf   corps.      Miss    Eleanor    Mar- 

I  eachmg  Corps.  °  x 

shall,  for  the  past  year  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  Latin  in  our  boys'  school,  and  Miss  Catherine 
M.  Rider,  for  the  past  two  years  teacher  of  the  third  grade 
in  our  girls'  school,  leave  to  enter  public  school  work.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Latimer,  since  September,  1904,  teacher  of 
science,  history,  and  German  in  our  boys'  school,  continues 
work  among  the  blind  by  becoming  principal  teacher  in 
the  Ohio  school  at  Columbus  for  which  his  six  years' 
experience  and  his  faithful  work  here  at  Overbrook  have 
given  him  an  excellent  preparation;  and  but  three  weeks 
since  Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson  left  us  to  become  the  director 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  in  classes  with  the  seeing 
in  the  schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Miss  Paterson  has 
been  since  September,  1894,  a  teacher  in  our  girls'  school. 
Her  work  has  been  characterized  by  devotion,  faithfulness, 
and  an  unusual  breadth  of  sympathy  and  depth  of  insight 
into  child  nature.  Her  leaving  is  a  distinct  loss  to  our 
school  which  it  will  take  some  time  to  repair;  but  she  has 
earned  and  deserves  this  promotion.  And  this  work  of 
educating  blind  with  seeing  children,  which  is  now  on  trial, 
needs  just  such  teachers  as  Miss  Paterson  to  guide  it  aright. 
Miss  Claudia  Potter  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  a  grad- 
uate of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  with  two  years'  experience  in 
teaching  in  public  schools,  succeeds  Miss  Marshall;  Miss 
Rachel  T.  Miller  of  Batavia,  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the 
Batavia  High  School  with  subsequent  normal  training,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Rider;  Mr.  Latimer's  successor  is  Mr.  Philip 
A.  Randle  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  in  June  from  the 
engineering  department  of  Bucknell  University;    and  Miss 
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Paterson's,  Miss  Greta  V.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  Media 
High  School  with  several  years'  successful  experience. 

Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
nnting  cember  ist,   iqio,  the  following-  work  was 

Office.  ... 

done  in  our  printing  office : 

Large  plates  embossed    I 

Small  plates  embossed  1,242 

Medium  plates  embossed    240 

Large  sheets  printed 3,3^7 

Medium  sheets  printed    6,126 

Small  sheets  printed  16,670 

Interpointed  sheets  printed 4,000 

Alphabet  sheets  printed 1,492 

Christmas  cards  printed   160 

Playing  cards  printed    416 

Kindergarten  cards  printed   1,402 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass.  ...  14 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here  467 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside 2 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 4,253 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 181 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand 52 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille   3 

Amount  of  money  paid  girls  and  press  boys .$239.04 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  which  plates  were  made  are : 

Garm — A  Hostage,  and  Other  Stories. 

Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing  Man;    and  Other  Stories. 

A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star. 

Adventures  and  Achievements. 

The  Master  of  the  Inn. 

Famous  Ghosts,  and  Other  Pieces. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas. 

Poems  That  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

The  House  Surgeon. 

Calendar  for  1910. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  was  held  July  2d, 

Annual  Meetin  I910'    °n    tne   grOUllds    of   the    Kentucky    In- 

American  Print,  stitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
ing  House  for  at  Louisville,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  "Whereas,  about  forty  (40)  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  are  regularly  and  officially  using  books 
in  Braille,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  an  equitable  propor- 
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tion,  namely,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  subsidy  fund  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  embossed  plates  by  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  be  devoted  to  their  production 
in  the  American  Braille  system."  This  action  is  significant 
in  that  it  provides  for  the  production  of  the  first  embossed 
plates  in  American  Braille  ever  made  at  the  American 
Printing  House.  Yet  the  subsidy  fund  of  $250,000.00  set 
aside  by  Congress  in  1879  "  ^or  tne  purpose  of  aiding  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  has 
yielded  $10,000.00  annually  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

An  added  impetus  to  work  for  the  blind  in  this  state  has 
been  given  by  the  movement  recently  inaugurated  in  Pitts- 
The  Pennsylva-  burgh  by  some  of  the  women's  clubs  work- 
nia  Association  ing  in  harmony  with  Superintendent  Mc- 
for  the  Blind.  Aloney  and  the  management  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh school.  The  interest  aroused  was  crystalized  by  the 
organization  on  January  30,  19 10  of  the  Pittsburgh  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adult  Blind.  The  Association  soon  asked 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the  Superintendent  of  Indus- 
tries of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  to 
become  the  director  of  its  activities.  He  accepted  and  in 
June  became  the  General  Secretary  of  the  new  organization 
which  enlarged  the  field  of  its  possible  activities  and  changed 
its  name  to  the  "  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind." 
The  aims  of  the  Association  are :  "  to  prevent  unnecessary 
blindness;  to  help  the  blind  help  themselves;  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind."  Among  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  on  its  Advisory  Board  are  several 
who  are  associated  with  the  management  of  the  two  schools 
and  with  other  existing  organizations  for  the  blind.  The 
new  association  is  furthering  the  spirit  of  entire  co-operation 
among  all  these  organizations.  Pennsylvania  already  has 
just  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  numerous  activities  for  the 
blind  and  welcomes  this  new  organization  with  its  possi- 
bilities for  serving  our  cause.  And  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  for  the  blind 
is  a  splendid  asset  for  our  work. 
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The  Twentieth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Little 
Twentieth  Rock,    Arkansas,    June    28th   to   July    1st, 

Biennial  Con-  1910.    As  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 

Instructors  of  mittee,   the   responsibility   for   the  program 

the  Blind.  devolved  very  largely  upon  me.     Carefully 

prepared  papers  on  the  following  topics  were  presented  at 
the  general  sessions  and  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent 
discussion : 

What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
backward  (not  feeble-minded )  blind  child,  and 
how  can  we  meet  this  problem  in  our  schools? 

Miss   Nita  F.   Dustin,  Teacher,   New  York  State   School   for  the 

Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Principal  Teacher,  West  Virginia  Schools  for 

the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romey,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  John  E.   Ray,  Principal,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 

Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the  blind;  its 
causes  and  indications;  how  measured;  its  pre- 
VENTION. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Superintendent,  Ohio  State  School  for 

the  Blind,  Columbus,  O. 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Emeritus  Principal,  New  York  Institution  for 

the  Blind,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  Superintendent,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 

Jacksonville,  111. 

General    Topic:     The   special   institution    for   the 

BLIND  verSllS   THE    CO-EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND   AND 
THE  SIGHTED. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind  with  reference  to  the 
direction  of  practical  effort. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Superintendent,  New  York  State  School 

for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent,  Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf 

and  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  education  of  the  young  blind  in  institutions  versus  in 
schools  with  the  seeing — the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each. 

Mr.  George  F.  Oliphant,  Superintendent,  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 
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Mr.   John   B.   Curtis,   Supervisor,   Classes   for  the   Blind,   Chicago 

Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee 

Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Miss   Gertrude  E.    Bingham,    Supervisor,   Classes   for   the   Blind, 

New  York  City  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Educational  Agent,   Society  for  Promoting 

the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under  a  single  teacher 
versus  the  departmental  plan. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Teacher,  The  Maryland  School  for  the 

Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  J.  M.   Dunn,   Principal  Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

Austin,  Texas. 

The  nature  and  the  value  of  contributory  effort  from 

pupils  at  free  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

Mr.   Edward  E.   Allen,   Director,   Perkins   Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  F.   Bledsoe,   Superintendent,  The   Maryland   School   for 

the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  George  W.  Bruce,  President,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 

Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  auxiliary  organizations 
seeking  to  aid  the  adult  blind. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.    George    S.   Wilson,   Superintendent,   Indiana    School   for   the 

Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.    Charles    F.    F.    Campbell,    General    Secretary,    Pennsylvania 

Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

General   Topic:     The   physical   well-being   of   the 

BLIND. 

The   importance   of   ample  playgrounds   and   of  free  and 
directed  play  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Mr.   R.   R.   Pratt,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the 

Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  John  D.  Gregory,  Jr.,  Athletic  Director,  Kentucky  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Supervised  play  for  blind  children. 
Miss  Myra  H.  Embree,  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Corrective  gymnastics. 
Miss  Anne  Rothwell  Stewart,  Director  of  Physical  Culture,  The 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  problems  of  adolescence  and  how  to  meet  them  in  oar 
schools. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Lucas,  Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Miss   M.   Ada   Turner,   Teacher   of    Physical   Culture,    Wisconsin 

School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Social  hygiene  work  in  Baltimore. 

Miss  Laura  B.  Garrett,  Field  Secretary,  Maryland  Society  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  section  meetings  or  "  round  tables"  during  one  even- 
ing session  the  following  topics  were  considered : 

The  psychology  of  the  blind. 

Leader,  Mr.  B.  P.  Chappie,  Superintendent,  North  Dakota  School 

for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  Dak. 
Discussion  opened  by  a  fifteen-minute  paper  by  Mr.   Richard   S. 

French,  Senior  Teacher,  California  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

What  trades  are  proving  valuable  as  breadwinners 
for  the  blind? 

Leader,  Mr.  J.   H.  Johnson,   Principal,  Alabama   Schools   for  the 

Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Discussion  opened  by  a  ten-minute  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Morey,  from 

1901   to   1909,   Superintendent  of  the   Nebraska   School   for  the 

Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

IS  IT  DESIRABLE  THAT  WE  SHOULD  BRING  OUR  SCHOOLS  INTO 
CLOSER  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
OUR  LOCALITY  AND  OF  OUR  STATE?  If  SO,  HOW  CAN 
THIS  BE  DONE? 

Leader,  Mr.  Everett  B.  Tewksbury,  Principal,  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  opened  by  a  ten-minute  paper  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Abbott, 
Superintendent,  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb. 

What  should  the  public  reports  of  the  superintend- 
ents OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  CONTAIN,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
OFFICIAL  REQUIREMENTS,  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF 
GREATEST  VALUE  TO  THE  WORK  AT  LARGE? 

Leader,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent,  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

III 

215 

15 

32 

126 

247 

107 

212 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
teachers  of  music  in  our  schools,  and  how  are  we 
meeting  them? 

Leader,  Mr.  John  W.  Bitzer,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  O. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  Director  of  Music, 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  by  a  ten- 
minute  paper  on  the  subject; 

A  greater  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  study  of  music. 
Modern  methods  of  teaching  beginners   (a)   reading, 

(b)     SPELLING,     (c)     GEOGRAPHY,     (d)     LANGUAGE,    AND 

(e)    THE  ELEMENTS   OF   ARITHMETIC. 

Leader,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STATISTICS. 

BOYS 

Resident  at  last  report 104 

Admitted 17 

Population  of  the  year   121 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  105 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  29  were  from  Pennsylvania ; 
1  from  Delaware;  1  from  Iowa;  1  from  New  Jersey.  Of 
those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  193  were  partly  sup- 
ported by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-four  counties  being  repre- 
sented) ;  20  by  New  Jersey;  12  by  Delaware;  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted  : — 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  12  -»-»_«——_—_ 

Congenital   Cataract    4  — — — 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 3  — — 

Congenital  Cataract  and  Microphthalmos  2  •—■— 

Iridochoroiditis     2  — — 

Optic  Atrophy 2  — - - 

Purulent   Ophthalmia   2  — — 

Traumatism    2            1 

Iritis  and   Cataract   1  — 

Keratoiritis     1  — 

Postneuritic  Atrophy    1  — 

Total   admissions    32 
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Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  26 ;  other  States,  5  ;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind: — One  boy  has  an  uncle  (maternal) 
who  is  blind.  One  boy  has  a  blind  sister.  One  boy  has  a 
mother,  a  brother,  2  sisters;  also  an  uncle,  an  aunt,  and  a 
grandmother  (all  maternal)  who  have  defective  sight.  One 
girl  has  a  brother  who  is  blind  in  one  eye,  the  result  of  an 
accident.    One  girl  has  a  blind  brother. 

Health  : — With  the  exception  of  a  few  light  cases  of 
measles  among  the  younger  pupils,  the  general  health  of 
the  school  has  been  good. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

boys  girls      total 

Kindergarten    21  19  40 

Language  : 

Reading     83  82  165 

Writing    38  48  86 

Spelling   83  85  168 

Language    14  22  36 

Grammar    38  42  80 

Rhetoric    7  7  14 

Literature    24  9  33 

Latin     „ 19  11  30 

German    7  3  10 

Mathematics  : 

Number     7  22  29 

Arithmetic    48  51  99 

Algebra    18  16  34 

Geometry     11  16  27 

History — Civics  : 

Ancient    18  18 

English    16  16 

American    38  47              85 

Civics    7  7 

Current  News   83  83 

Science  : 

Nature  Work    23  36             59 

Anatomy — Physiology    14  14              28 

Physical   Geography    12  12 

Physics     12  12 
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9 

9 

9 

7 

15 

38 

78 

22 

45 

6o 

83 

boys         girls      total 
Commercial  Subjects: 

Commercial  Arithmetic   9 

Bookkeeping     9 

Business   Law    9 

Industrial  Geography    7 

Economics     15 

Typewriting    40 

Drawing — Modeling  : 

Modeling     23 

Drawing    23 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Sloyd    48  48 

Shop: 

Cane     54 

Broom    33 

Carpet    8 

Work-room  : 

Beadwork    7 

Raffia  and  Reedwork   

Crocheting    

Knitting   

Sewing  (Hand)    

Sewing    (Machine)    

Domestic  Science   

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Athletics    81 

Gymnastics    83 

Swimming     yy 

MUSIC. 

Chorus    Singing    83 

Oratorio   Chorus    30 

Individual  Voice  Culture    7 

Piano    38 

Harmony     16 

Organ     4 

Tuning   18 

Violin     6 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
owing  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend,  for  sixteen  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Dr.  Robert  Huey,  for  a  talk  to  the  school  of  experiences  in  Libby 
Prison  during  the  Civil  War. 
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21 

75 

33 

8 

40 

47 

18 

18 

28 

28 

73 

73 

70 

70 

38 

38 

16 

16 

81 

84 

167 

29 

106 

86 

169 

40 

70 

15 

22 

43 

81 

13 

29 

5 

9 

18 

6 

Professor  Will  S.  Monroe,  for  a  talk  to  the  school  upon  Sicily  and 
the  Sicilians,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  disaster  at  Messina. 

Miss  Sarah  N.  Askew,  for  an  informal  talk  to  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  for  a  donation  of  $25.00  for  Christmas 
presents ;  also  for  a  donation  of  $22.80,  traveling  expenses,  which 
enabled  two  of  our  pupils  to  spend  Christmas  at  their  homes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  for  a  donation  of  $50.00  to  be  expended 
for  books  for  our  pupils. 

Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  for  readings  from  Shakespere. 

Mr.  Paul  Kreutzpointner,  for  a  talk  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Johan  Grolle,  for  tickets  to  a  Musical  Recital. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  The  Master  of  the  Inn,"  and  selections  from  "  The  Blue  Flower." 

The  Pearson  Publishing  Company,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  The  Blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma." 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"Actions  and  Reactions,"  "  Famous  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know," 
and  "  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know." 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The 
Toy  Shop." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  "  Girls  Who  Became  Famous." 

Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  Carlyle's 
"  Essay  on  Burns,"  Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  Macaulay's 
"  Essay  on  Addison." 

Perry  Mason  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Our 
National  Government." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIN    H.   BURRITT, 

Principal. 
December  8,  1910. 
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LIST  OF   PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1910. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Accession  JjUIO. 

No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2053  Barnett,  Fred  M 1906  Franklin. 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E 1906  Columbia. 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A 1907  Delaware. 

2153  Blend,  David  Llewellyn  1909  Philadelphia. 

1907  Bloom,  William  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

2103  Bocella,  Luigi   1907  Philadelphia. 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius  1906  Philadelphia. 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward 1903  Philadelphia. 

2087  Burritt,  Howard  B 1907  Philadelphia. 

21 1 1  Burth,  John  A 1908  Dauphin. 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P 1901  Northampton. 

2154  Carroll,  Francis  W 1909  Montgomery. 

2008  Catto,   Humbert    1905  Philadelphia. 

2090  Chamberlain,  George  P 1907  Montgomery. 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L 1901  Chester. 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E 1905  Susquehanna. 

2157  Cross,  Wilfred  M 1909  Luzerne. 

2195  Davis,  John  W 1910  Lackawanna. 

19 10  Diezel,  Harold  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M 1906  Montour. 

2181  Doyle,  John   1910  Philadelphia. 

2170  Draper,  Lewis  E 1910  Philadelphia. 

2064  Edeline,  William  H 1906  Philadelphia. 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry  M 1902  Philadelphia. 

2166  Elder,  John  Ross  1909  Montgomery. 

2167  Fellman,  Harry 1909  Philadelphia. 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P 1906  Philadelphia. 

2120  Gantz,  Charles  G 1908  Berks. 

1945  George,  John  H 1904  Bucks. 

2100  Graves,  Francis  S 1907  Lackawanna. 

2187  Griffith,   Raymond    1910  Lancaster. 

21 16  Hachenburg,  George  1908  Philadelphia. 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald   1903  Philadelphia. 

2097  Hartman,  Harry  C 1907  Franklin. 

2184  Hartzler,  Joseph  A 1910  Lancaster. 

1875  Heickhaus,  Robert  1902  Philadelphia. 

1942  Henahan,   Edward   1904  Luzerne. 

2002  Hepler,  John    1905  Luzerne. 

1735  Heyse,  John  S 1897  Montgomery. 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C 1906  Philadelphia. 

2172  Horan,  John  J 1910  Lackawanna. 

1849  Howard,  Harold  DeV 1901  McKean. 

2173  Huber,  Alvin  1910  Lackawanna. 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E 1904  Schuylkill. 

2131  Ireton,  William  H 1908  Philadelphia. 

1891  Jones,  Clarence   1903  Luzerne. 
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Accession 

No,  Names  Received  Counties 

2175  Kessler,   Samuel   1910  Philadelphia. 

2158  Kramer,  William  1 1909  Lancaster. 

1861  Kurtz,  Martin  L 1902  Berks. 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F 1905  Northampton. 

2171  Leedy,  Chester  G 1910  Bucks. 

2169  Livingston,  James  F 1910  Philadelphia. 

1995  Longenecker,  Grant  H 1905  Dauphin. 

2125  McCann,  Joseph   1908  Philadelphia. 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis   1902  Philadelphia. 

2164  Merkel,  Herbert  L.  Y 1909  Berks. 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle   1903  Lycoming. 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909  Philadelphia. 

1894  Mummey,  George  R 1903  Luzerne. 

2038  Niver,  Frank  G 1906  Potter. 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F 1904  Philadelphia. 

2148  Opie,  Webster  H 1909  Philadelphia. 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W 1903  Luzerne. 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1917  Rambler,  Leonard  C 1903  Dauphin. 

2192  Rank,  Carl  J 1910  Union. 

2142  Riley,   Harry    1909  Philadelphia. 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith  1907  Northampton. 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W 1905  Dauphin. 

2177  Saville,  Carroll   1910  Chester. 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M 1904  Berks. 

2126  Stevenson,  William   1908  Philadelphia. 

21 17  Sweeney,  Edgar  S 1908  York. 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E 1905  Philadelphia. 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan   1906  Philadelphia. 

2066  Ward,  George  Ernest 1906  Philadelphia. 

2137  Webber,  Russel  0 1909  Luzerne. 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W 1905  Elk. 

2145  Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909  Lycoming. 

2194  Weiner,   Abraham    1910  Philadelphia. 

21 10  Wells,  Clyde  S 1908  Wyoming. 

2124  Wheeland,  Ralph  H 1908  Lycoming. 

1958  Williams,  Archibald 1904  Luzerne. 

2147  Wolf,  Amos  C 1909  Lebanon. 

1915  Wolfgang,  Ralph  T 1903  Blair. 

1869  Wonderly,  Eli  Frank   1902  Chester. 

2074  Yeager,  Howard  E 1906  Northampton. 

2162  Young,  Paul  J 1909  Philadelphia. 


FROM    OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received  States 

1977     Alexander,   James   Clarence 1904  Delaware. 

2071     Briner,  Edward  C 1906  New  Jersey. 

2133     Cartier,  Eugene  N 1909  Idaho. 

2085     Copeland,  James  Monroe  1907  Delaware. 

1878    Ferdon,  Alonzo  W 1902  New  Jersey. 

2139  Gales,  Ernest  A 1909  New  Jersey. 

1992     Hayes,  Lewis  1904  New  Jersey. 

2190  Henry,  Norman  C 1910  Iowa. 

2140  McDonald,  Walter  R 1909  Georgia. 

2006     Munis,   Raymond    1905  Delaware. 

2005     Pierce,  Paul  L 1905  Delaware. 

2109     Stults,  Alfred  D 1908  New  Jersey. 

2151     Willson,  William  S 1906  New  Jersey. 

2128    Wilson,  Herman  1908  New  Jersey. 

2191  Yingling,  Harry  M 1910  Delaware. 
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Accession  GlRLb. 

No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2152  Allen,  Margaret  E.  B 1909  Philadelphia. 

i960  Allison,  Lula  C 1904  Philadelphia. 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R 1905  McKean. 

201 1  Bach,  Pauline  E. 1905  Lehigh. 

2077  Benedik,  Emma    1907  Luzerne. 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,  Amy 1905  Philadelphia. 

21 19  Braymer,  Leona  E 1908  Warren. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M 1899  Philadelphia. 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L 1900  McKean. 

2093  Casey,  Rose   1907  Lackawanna. 

2067  Clendenning,   Mary    1906  Delaware. 

1924  Colgrove,  Niana   1903  Potter. 

1830  Connelly,  Ann  1901  Lackawanna. 

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L 1910  Philadelphia. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen,  Llazel  B 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta 1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R 1903  Philadelphia. 

2138  Fox,  Helen  M 1909  Berks. 

21 18  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred   1908  Montgomery. 

2143  Gerhart,  Marion  C 1909  Bucks. 

2033  Grant,  Pearl  E 1905  Northampton. 

2165  Gurtowska,   Valieri    1909  Philadelphia. 

2022  Guth,   Emma    1905  Philadelphia. 

2055  Hain,  Marguerite  L 1906  Berks. 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 1910  Philadelphia. 

2076  Hine,  Mabel  L 1906  Sullivan. 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M 1907  Berks. 

2186  Hoffman,  Meda  M 1910  Berks. 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M 1904  Philadelphia. 

^777  Jones,  Ethel  E 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901  Schuylkill. 

2044  Kelly,   Genevieve    1906  Lackawanna. 

1965  Kulp,  Bessie  E 1904  Philadelphia. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard,   Mabel    1902  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S 1903  Philadelphia. 

2086  Lybrand,  Christiana 1907  Philadelphia. 

2082  Mansfield,  Nora  1 1907  Northampton. 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica  1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905  Lehigh. 

2123  McDonald,  Mary   1908  Schuylkill. 

1919  McGuirk,  Margaret  1903  Cambria. 

1988  Molineux,  Emma  Belle 1904  Philadelphia. 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978  Moses,  Venna  Grace  1904  Clearfield. 

2107  Mumford,  Beatrice  A 1908  Lebanon. 

2163  Murphy,  Margaret  E 1909  Philadelphia. 

2174  Nedzinski,  Elizabeth  L 1910  Schuylkill. 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M 1906  Lackawanna. 

1933  Pass,  Grace  E 1903  Montgomery. 

2017  Phillips,  Stella  1905  Lackawanna. 

2032  Prior,  Gertrude  C 1905  Lancaster. 

2189  Provinzano,  Maria  1910  Luzerne. 

1976  Reager,  Edith  E 1904  Berks. 

1989  Reichert,  Olivia  Y 1904  Berks. 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P 1907  Schuylkill. 

2007  Roddy,  Mary  Ida 1905  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 
No.  Names  Received 

2168  Row,  Grace  M 1910 

2149  Rowen,    Carrie    1909 

2144  Rutherford,  Irma  1909 

1996  Saalfeld,   Anna    1905 

1944  Sabo,  Lena   1904 

2004  Sears,  Ida  May 1905 

2122  Sechler,  Beatrice  J 1908 

1914  Shute,  Laura  A 1903 

1981  Smay,  Lily   1904 

2156  Smith,  Helen  1 1909 

2151  Smith,  Lillian  Marie   1909 

2185  Staub,  Rose  H 1910 

2105  Sponheimer,  Mamie  C 1908 

2179  Stull,  Hazel   1910 

2188  Telesco,  Angelina 1910 

2130  Terry,  Leona  M 1908 

181 1  Terwilliger,  Lettie  E 1900 

1986  Trask,  Mildred  E 1904 

2146  Turner,  Ruth  C 1909 

2176  Tyler,   Hester  B 1910 

2180  VanGorder,  Romayne  E 1910 

2014  Weidert,  Ruth  C 1905 

2106  Whiteley,  Grace  H 1908 

1789  Winkel,  Edith  M 1899 

191 1  Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R 1903 

FROM    OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received 

2084  Burrows,  Marion  C 1907 

2095  Bye,  Helen  E 1907 

2141  Carey,  Mildred    1909 

2160  Cartee,  Virginia    1909 

1798  Donnelly,  Roberta   1900 

2127  Hyatt,  Lavada   1908 

2009  Jones,  Jeanette    1905 

2193  Kellert,  Frances  M 1910 

2159  Miley,  Maggie  1900 

2182  Steelman,  Margaret  W 1910 

2132  Stevens,  Pauline  1909 

21 SS  Welch,  Catherine  M 1909 

1909  Wisser,  Ada  V 1903 

1908  Wisser,  Augusta  V 1903 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list: 

Boys    104 

Girls    99 


Counties 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Chester. 

Cambria. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 

Lehigh. 

Lycoming. 

Lackawanna. 

Bradford. 

Tioga. 

Potter. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Elk. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Chester. 


States 

Delaware. 
Delaware. 
Delaware. 
Alabama. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Quebec,  Can. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
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Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys 14  yrs.  3  mos. 

Girls    14  yrs.  6  mos. 


HOME     INMATES. 

Admitted  Received  into 

Names                                                     as  pupils  the  Home                            States 

Boyer,   Emma    1854  1863                Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny 1843  1851                China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861  1869               China. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

of  Pupils  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Under  the  Direction  of  MR.  DAVID  D.  WOOD, 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Miss  May  Walters, 

Mr.  Charles  Manypenny,   Dr.  G.   Conquest  Anthony, 

and  a 

Selected  Orchestra, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  John  G.  Ingle. 

Rollo  F.  Maitland,  F.A.G.O.,  at  the  Organ. 

At  the  MUSICAL  FUND  HALL,  Philadelphia 
Wednesday  Evening,  March   16th,    1910 


"  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  spring  concert  season 
has  just  been  announced — the  annual  concert  of  the  choral  class  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  March 
16th,  at  Musical  Fund  Hall.  Those  who  have  attended  these  concerts 
in  former  seasons  will  remember  that  the  class  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  D.  D.  Wood,  the  veteran  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  and  that  it  gives  almost  the  only  opportunity  that  we  now  have 
of  hearing  choral  music  of  the  early  classics  amid  our  recent  flood  of 
orchestral  and  operatic  performances. 

"  Dr.  Wood,  whose  sympathy  with  the  great  masters  of  choral 
music  is  well  known,  has  chosen  for  the  concert  this  spring  two  short 
works :  Handel's  '  Acis  and  Galatea'  and  Bach's  cantata,  '  My  Spirit 
was  in  Heaviness.'  The  Handel  work  is  what  we  should  call  now-a- 
days  also  a  cantata,  though  the  composer  gave  it  the  name  of  serenata, 
which  means  a  composition,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  suitable  for 
performance  in  the  open  air.  Such  al  fresco  performances  were  very 
popular  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  surmised  that  this  particular 
serenata  may  have  been  originally  given  under  these  circumstances, 
since  it  was  composed  in  1720  while  Handel  was  capellmeister  for  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  and  was  first  heard  at  the  Duke's  Castle  of  Cannons. 
In  contemporaneous  mention  it  is  also  called  a  masque  and  a  pastorale. 
It  precedes  by  many  years  the  famous  series  of  oratorios  by  which 
Handel  is  now  known;  the  style  is  that  of  his  operas,  and  the  scenic 
indications  given  in  the  score  further  this  general  resemblance.  In 
1842  it  was  actually  put  on  the  stage  and  performed  as  an  opera  at 
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Drury  Lane.  The  story  is  that  of  the  sea  nymph  Galatea,  who  is  loved 
by  the  shepherd  Acis  and  returns  his  love.  Their  happiness  is  marred 
by  the  giant  Polyphemus,  who  also  cherishes  a  passion  for  Galatea. 
His  rage  is  excited  by  the  spurning  of  his  suit  and  in  his  anger  against 
the  presumptous  shepherd  he  crushes  him  with  a  mighty  rock.  There- 
upon the  nymph,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  power,  transforms  the  body 
of  her  slain  lover  into  a  fountain. 

"  Some  of  Handel's  most  charming  music  is  to  be  found  in  this 
work,  notably  the  great  air  for  bass,  'O  Ruddier  than  the  Cherry!' 
still  a  favorite  number  in  the  concert  room;  the  beautiful  tenor  song, 
'  Love  in  Her  Eyes  sits  Playing.'  A  strongly  dramatic  note  is  struck 
in  the  trio,  'The  Flocks  shall  leave  the  Mountains,'  which  curiously 
enough  reminds  one  of  the  closing  trio  in  the  first  act  of  '  Trovatore.' 
The  lovers  protest  against  separation  in  a  smooth,  sustained  melody 
accompanied  by  Polyphemus  in  a  broken,  almost  incoherent,  series  of 
exclamations. 

" '  My  Spirit  was  in  Heaviness*  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  known 
of  Bach's  many  church  cantatas,  of  which  he  left  a  bewilderingly  large 
number.  It  was  his  custom  to  write  a  special  cantata  for  nearly  every 
one  of  the  church  festivals  and  holy  days  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  he  left  at  least  three  hundred,  though  many  have  been 
lost  through  the  general  neglect  of  his  music  for  nearly  a  century  after 
his  death.  Now  they  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  precious  musical 
treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  eighteenth  century.  This  particular 
cantata,  a  marvel  of  contrapuntal  complexity,  was  composed  for  the 
third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1714,  and  contains  four  great  choruses, 
three  solos,  a  duet,  and  a  recitative.  The  text  has  direct  reference  to 
the  epistle  of  the  day,  but  is  also  applicable  to  general  occasions;  in 
fact,    the   original   manuscript   bears    in    Bach's    own    hand    '  for    any 
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RECITAL 

Given  by 

SOPHIA  GRABOWSKI 

CHARLES  PALINKAITIS 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 
of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 

At  the  School 
Overbrook 

Wednesday  Evening,  May   18th,    1910 


PROGRAM 

i.     Piano — Concerto,  Op.  15,  No.  1 — Two  movements Beethoven 

Largo 

Rondo-Allegro 
Sophia  Grabowski 

2.  Organ — Sonato,  No.  3  Mendelssohn 

Con  Moto  Maestoso 
Andante  Tranquillo 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

3.  Piano — Etude,  "  Wellen  und  Wogen,"  Op.  40,  No.  1.  .Leschctisky 

Sophia  Grabowski 

4.     Piano — Rondo  in  C Palinkaitis 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

5.  Organ— Toccata Dubois 

Sophia  Grabowski 

6.  Piano — Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  1 Moszkowski 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

7.  Organ — Carillon    W ' olstenholme 

Sophia  Grabowski 

8.  Organ — Cantilene  Pastorale,  Op.  15,  No.  3 Guilmant 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

9.  Piano — Marche  Militaire   Schubert-Tausig 

Sophia  Grabowski 

10.    Piano — Ballade,  Op.  47 Chopin 

Charles  Palinkaitis 
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PUPILS'  RECITAL 

Thursday  Evening,  June  2,   1910 
PROGRAM 

1.  Piano — Rustic  Dance   (Four  Hands) Schytte 

VERONICA    MAZICHA  STELLA   PHILLIPS 

2.  Piano — Farewell  to  the  Piano Beethoven 

BESSIE    E.    KULP 

3.  Vocal — Pro  Peccatis  (Stabat  Mater) Rossini 

EDWARD    HENAHAN 

4.  Piano — The  Fountain    Bohm 

FRED.    M.    BARNETT 

5.  Piano — Columbine  Minuet  Delahaye 

EDITH    H.    MORRIS 

6.  Vocal — (a)  When  the  Roses  Bloom Reichardt 

(b)  Boat  Song  Harriet  Ware 

(c)  Valse  di  Musetta — Quando  me'n  vo  Soletta 

(La  Boheme)  Puccini 

RUTH    M.    BUCK 

7.  Piano — Cradle  Song   (Four  Hands) Bohm 

LULA  C.  ALLISON  ELIZABETH  T.   SHELTON 

8.  Violin — Air  and  Variations,  Theme  de  Pacini Dancla 

HOWARD  E.   YEAGER 

Q.     Piano — Murmuring   Spring   Bohm 

FRANK    F.    ODENATH 

io.    Piano — Golden  Youth  (Four  Hands) Sydney  Smith 

GRACE  II .   WKITELEY  FRIEDA  BRUCKNER 

ii.    Vocal — Three  for  Jack Squire 

WILLIAM    STEVENSON 

12.  Piano — (a)  Fugue,  F  Minor  Bach 

(b)  Cascade  of  Roses  Ascher 

HARRY   L.    CLOUSER 

13.  Vocal — (a)  The  Spirit  Flower Campbell-Tipton 

(b)  The  Year's  at  the  Spring Mrs.  Beach 

VIRGINIA  CARTEE 

14.  Piano — Valse  in  E  Minor Chopin 

RAYMOND   E.    HUMMEL 

15.  Organ — Spring  Song  Hollins 

EDWARD    HENAHAN 

16.  Piano — Rondo  Capriccioso  Mendelssohn 

VIRGINIA   CARTEE 

17.  Vocal — What  the  Chimney  Sang Gertrude  Griswold 

STELLA   PHILLIPS 

18.  Piano — Grand  Marche  Militaire D.  D.  Wood 

GRANT    H.    LONGENECKER  OSCAR  E.    WHITESELL 
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DECLAMATION   CONTEST 

By  Members  of  the  Girls*  School 

Thursday  Evening,  June  9  th,    1910 
PROGRAM 

Nauhaught,   the   Deacon Whittier 

Ethel  E.  Jones 

How  Persimmons  Took  Cah  of  de  Baby Anonymous 

Virginia  Cartee 

Unawares   Anonymous 

Lula  C.  Allison 

Sohrab   and   Rustum Arnold 

Edna  L.  Byers 

Shelling    Peas    Cranch 

NlANA  COLGROVE 

Aux  Italiens   Lytton 

Elizabeth  Shelton 

Flash Carlton 

Ada  V.  Wisser 

Legend  of  Service Van  Dyke 

Edith  M.  Winkel 

Ballad  of  Sweet  P Cloud 

Augusta  V.  Wisser 

JUDGES: 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Clark  Mr.  Davis  H.  Forsythe 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Crane 

PRIZES  AWARDED: 

First:    Augusta   V.    Wisser 
Second:    Niana  Colgrove 
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OVERBROOK  DAY 


Saturday  Afternoon,  June   1  1  th,    1910 


INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOMS 

TWO-THIRTY   TO   THREE-THIRTY 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

THREE-THIRTY   TO   THREE-FIFTY 

PLAY  ON  THE  BOYS'  GREEN 
SPORTS  ON  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 
INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

THREE-FIFTY    TO    FOUR-FIFTEEN 

ON  THE  GIRLS'  GREEN 

MAY  POLE   WALTZ  MILKMAID   DANCES 

FIGURE   MARCHING  FOLK   DANCES 

FOUR-FIFTEEN    TO   FOUR-FIFTY 

SWIMMING  IN  THE  POOL   (Boys) 

FOUR-FIFTY    TO    FIVE 

REFRESHMENTS 

FIVE 
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FIRST    ANNUAL    INDOOR   CONTEST 


OF 


American  Schools  for  the  Blind 

HELD  UNDER  THE  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Each  School  competed  in  its  own  Gymnasium. 


SCHOOLS 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 
Montana 
New  Mexico 
New  York 


SCHOOLS 


LOCATION 

Boston 

Boston 

Boulder 

Alamogordo 

Batavia 


SCHOOLS 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 
Western  Penna. 
Wisconsin 


LOCATION 

Columbus 
Overbrook 
Cedar  Spring 
Pittsburgh 
Janesville. 


Scores  of  the  Schools  in  the  National  Contest. 
February  22,  1910. 


Chin- 
ning 
I 

3 

Standing 
Bop,  Step, 
and  Jump 

5 
1 

talkie  g 

on 
Hands 

0 
I 

Fence 
Vault 

O 

2^ 

Rope 

Climb. 

18  feet. 

2 

7 

Standing 
Broad 
Jump 

9 

0 

Arch 
Ball 

0 

I 

Total 
Points 

17 

l52/3 

O 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

II 

0 

0 

3 

iVs 

0 

0 

0 

9V3 

O 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

High 
Kick 
New  Mexico    o 

New  York    o 

Massachusetts    3 

Ohio    5 

Pennsylvania    1 

Illinois    o 

Western  Pennsylvania,  o 

Highest  Individual  Scores. 

Joseph  June,  New  York,  partially  blind,  age  18 6 

Yiacero  Gashtea,  New  Mexico,  totally  blind,  age  11   5 

Frank  Chaves,  New  Mexico,  totally  blind,  age  19  5 

Oscar  E.  Whitesell,  Pennsylvania,  totally  blind,  age  17  5 

Charles  Atherton,  Illinois,  partially  blind,  age  15  5 

Harry  Anen,  Western  Pennsylvania,  totally  blind,  age  13  5 

Thomas  Riel,  partially  blind,  age  17 5 

Records  of  the  National  Athletic  Association  for  the  Indoor  Contest. 


EVENT 

High  kick 

Chinning 

Hop,  step,  and  jump 

Walking  on  hands 

Vaulting  bar 

Rope  climb 

Standing  broad  jump, 

Arch  ball 

*  B  indicates  total 


RECORD 

8  ft.  l/2  in. 

40  pull-ups 

30  ft.  2  in. 

83  ft.  10  in. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

41-5  sec. 
Junior 
8  ft.  il/2  in. 

57  1-5  sec. 
blindness ; 


CHAMPION  Age 

Thomas   Riel  17 

Charles  Atherton  15 

Frank  Chaves  19 

Harry  Anen  13 

O.  E.  Whitesell  17 

Joseph  June  18 

Yiacero  Gashtea  11 
Massachusetts 
P,  partial  blindness. 


Degree  of 
Blind- 
ness* 
P 
P 

B 
B 
B 
P 

B 


SCHOOL 

Ohio 

Illinois 
New  Mexico 
Western  Penna. 
Pennsylvania 
New  York 

New  Mexico 
Massachusets 
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BOSTON  TEAM 


BATAVIA  TEAM 


Gymnasium,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  22,    1910,  at  2.30   P.  M. 


Rope  climb  (18  ft.) — 5  Entries. 
Won  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*     Time,  62-5   sec. 
Second — Edward  Stults.    Time,  7  sec. 

Third — Joseph  Proctor.*     Time,  71-5  sec. 

Chinning — 4  Entries. 

Won  by  Joseph  Proctor.*    34  pull-ups. 

Second — Clarence  Jones.*    29  pull-ups. 
Third — James  Wyatt.*     19  pull-ups. 

Arch  ball. 
Team  composed  of: 

Grant  Longenecker  Edward  Stults 

Humbert  Catto  *  Frederick  Siebert  * 

Edward  Henahan  *  William   Stevenson* 

Oscar  Whitesell*  James  Wyatt* 

Harry  Hartman  *  John  George 
Time,  1  min.  4  sec. 

High  kick — 3  Entries. 

Won  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Height,  7  ft.  n>2  in. 
Second — Howard  Yeager.    Height,  7  ft.  jl/2  in. 
Third — John  George.    Height,  7  ft.  5  in. 

Vaulting  over  horizontal  bar — 5  Entries. 

Won  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*    Height,  7  ft.  6  in. 
Second — Edward  Henahan.*     Height,  5  ft.  10  in. 
Third — Grant  Longenecker.    Height,  5  ft.  8  in. 

Standing  broad  jump,  Juniors — 4  Entries. 

Won  by  Gerald  Haggerty.    Distance,  6  ft.  4^2  in. 

Second — Percy  Berninger.*    Distance,  6  ft.  1%  in. 
Third — Ernest  Ward.    Distance,  5  ft.  10J/2  in. 

Standing  hop,  step  and  jump — 4  Entries. 

Won  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*    Distance,  25  ft.  4  in. 

Second — Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Distance,  24  ft.  gl/2  in. 
Third — Howard  Yeager.    Distance,  23  ft  i£4  in. 

OFFICIALS. 

Judges: 
Walter  M.  Wood,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
W.  J.  Cromie,  Instructor,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
Norman  McDonald,  Physical  Instructor,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Clerk: 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
♦Totally  blind. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  ATHLETIC  CONTEST 


OF 


American  Schools  for  the  Blind. 


SCHOOLS 

California 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


LOCATION 

Berkeley 

Jacksonville 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Boulder 

Alamogordo 


schools 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 
Western  Penna. 
Wisconsin 


location 
Batavia 
Columbus 
Overbrook 
Cedar  Spring 
Pittsburgh 
Janesville. 


Scores  of  the  Teams,  National  Athletic  Contest 
May  21,  iqio 

111.      Ij.    Mass.    Ho.    Mont.   H.Mex.  N.T. 


12-lb.  shot  put o      3      o 

Standing  broad  jump  o      5      o 

Standing  high  jump   o      5       1 

Three  standing  jumps   o      8      o 

Running  broad  jump o      1      o 

50-yd.  dash   o      o      4^3  o 

75-yd.  dash  o      2      o      o 

50-yd.  dash,  Intermediate   o        %  o      o 

Running  broad  jump,  Intermediate..   1500 

8-lb.  shot  put,  Intermediate   o      o      o      o 

50-yd.  sack  race,  Junior  o      o      o      o 

50-yd.  three-legged  race,  Junior 0000 


0. 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
Vz  o 

2         O 


Pa.     S.C.    "W.Pa.  Wis. 


SV2  O 
O        5 


I 

3 
o 
1 
5 
4 
5 

5  o 
3  o 
8  1 
3!A  o 
o      o 


iA 


o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

Vz  o 

o  0 
o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

3  0 


V2 


Total    1  2gy2  $TA    o     1    &/2  19^3  19K  20      o      3XA     V2 

Highest  Individual  Scores.  scores 

James  Ison,  Kentucky,  partially  blind,  age  19  21 

Grant  H.  Longenecker,  Pennsylvania,  partially  blind,  age  19  14 

Parson  Andres,  Ohio,  partially  blind,  age  15  13 

Records  to  1910  of  the  National  Athletic  Association 


Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Event 

12-lb.  shot  put 
Standing  broad  jump 
Standing  high  jump 
Three  standing  jumps 
Running  broad  jump 
50-yd.  dash,  Senior 


Record 

38  ft.  6 

9  ft.  10 
4  ft.  734 
30  ft.  ZV2 
19  ft.  10  in. 
54-5  sec. 

82-5  sec. 


in. 

in. 
in. 

in. 


Champion  Age 

Matthew  A.  Dunn  20 


75-yd.  dash,  Senior 

50-yd.  dash,  Intermediate  5  4-5  sec. 

8-lb.  shot  put,         "         43  ft.  3  in. 

Running  broad  jump,  Inter- 
mediate 16  ft.  11^  in. 

50-yd.  three-legged  race, 

Junior  8  1-5  se< 


Elijah  Brown 
Elijah  Brown 
James  Ison 
Spurgeon  Smith 
G.  Longenecker 
James  Morang 
G.  Longenecker 
Parson  Andres 
Parson  Andres 


Aubrey  Conway 
f  Paul  O'Keefe 
.  \  John  Patterson 
Dewey  Gwin 


50-yd.  sack  race,  Junior  83-5  sec 

*  B  indicates  total  blindness ;  P,  partial  blindness. 


17 
17 
19 
17 
19 
18 

17 
15 
15 

15 
12 
12 
12 


Decree  of 
Blindness  * 

B 
B 
B 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
P 


School 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Kentucky 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Mexico 
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FIFTH   ANNUAL   FIELD   MEET 

Athletic  Field,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Saturday,  May  21,    1910,  at  2.30  P.  M. 


EVENTS 


Standing  broad  jump. 

Won  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*    Distance,  g  ft.  7  in. 

Second — Edward  Hen  ah  an.*     Distance,  8  ft.  n  in. 

Third — Grant  H.  Longenecker.     Distance,  8  ft.  io  in. 

50-yd.  dash — Senior, 

Won  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Time,  5  4-5  sec. 
Second — Edward  Stults.    Time,  6  1-5  sec. 

Third — Edward  Henahan.*     Time,  62-5  sec. 

Shot  put  (12  lbs.). 

Won  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*    Distance,  34  ft.  i%  in. 
Second — John  Horan.*    Distance,  32  ft.  4  in. 

Third — Harold  Howard.     Distance,  29  ft.  4  in. 

50-yd.  sack  race — Junior. 

Won  by  Ernest  Ward.    Time,  122-5  sec. 

Second — Gerald  Haggerty.    Time,  13  1-5  sec. 

Three  standing  jumps. 

Won  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*    Distance,  28  ft.  4  in. 

Tie  between  Edward  Henahan  *  and  Howard  Yeager. 

Distance,  23  ft  6^4  in. 

75-yd.  dash. 

Won  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Time,  8  2-5  sec. 
Second — Edward  Henahan.*    Time,  9  sec. 
Third — Edward  Stults.    Time,  9  1-5  sec. 

50-yd.  dash — Intermediate. 

Won  by  Harold  Howard.    Time,  7  1-5  sec. 

Second — Ralph  Wolfgang.    Time,  7  2-5  sec. 
Third — Gerald  Haggerty.    Time,  7  3-5  sec. 

Shot  put — Intermediate. 

Won  by  Harold  Howard.    Distance,  32  ft.  il/2  in. 

Standing  high  jump. 

Won  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Height,  3  ft.  11^2  in. 
Second — Oscar  E.  Whitesell.*    Height,  3  ft.  10  in. 
Third — John  George.    Height,  3  ft.  8  in. 

50-yd.  three-legged  race — Junior. 

Won  by  Ernest  Ward  and  Gerald  Haggerty.    Time,  9  1-5  sec. 
Running  broad  jump — Intermediate. 

Won  by  Harold  Howard.      Distance,  14  ft.  11  in. 

Second. — Ralph  Wolfgang.     Distance,  14  ft.  9  in. 
Third — Harold  Diezel.    Distance,  13  ft.  5  in. 

Running  broad  jump — Senior. 

Won  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.     Distance,  18  ft.  io^4  in- 
Second — Edward  Stults.    Distance,  16  ft.  4  in. 
Third — William  Ireton.     Distance,  15  ft.  1  in. 

♦Totally  blind. 
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INTER-SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  CONTEST 

HELD   UNDER    THE   AUSPICES   OF  THE 

OVERBROOK  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOLS   COMPETED  : 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL Ratavia,  N.  Y. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  Boston  Mass. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA Overbrook,  Pa. 


ATHLETIC  FIELD,  OVERBROOK 
Monday,  May  30th,   1910,  at   1.30  P.  M. 

EVENTS 

Standing  broad  jump* 
Record — g  ft.  io  in.,  held  by  Kentucky. 


BAT  AVI  A 

BOSTON 

OVERBROOK 

PITTSBURGH 

Mulligan 

Carragher 

Yeager 

Swaboda 

June 

Holbrook 

Henahan 

McCarty 

Clukia 

Longenecker 

Gioia 

Morang 

Whitesell 

Won  by  Mulligan.    Distance,  g  ft.  5^2  in. 

Second — Whitesell.    Distance,  9  ft.  SlA  in. 
Third — Clukia.     Distance,  9  ft.  3  in. 

Fifty-yard  dash. 
Record — 5  1-5  sec,  held  by  Maryland. 


BATAVIA 

BOSTON 

OVERBROOK 

PITTSBURGH 

Mulligan 

Clukia 

Stults 

Swaboda 

June 

Dodge 

Henahan 

Block 

Boname 

Morang 

Longenecker 

Paczkowski 

Won  by  Longenecker.    Time,  5  4-5  sec. 
Second — June.     Time,  6  sec. 
Third — Block.    Time,  6  sec. 

Shot  put  (J2  lbs.). 
Record — 38  ft.  6  in.,  held  by  Overbrook. 


BATAVIA 

BOSTON 

OVERBROOK 

PITTSBURGH 

Mulligan 

Carragher 

Howard 

Paczkowski 

June 

Shorley 

Horan 

Swaboda 

Morang 

Whitesell 

Hanhold 

Won  by  Mulligan.    Distance,  34  ft.  7^2  in. 
Second — Whitesell.    Distance,  32  ft.  9  in. 

Third — Carragher.     Distance,  30  ft.  10  in. 
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PITTSBURGH  TEAM 


OVERBROOK-THE  WINNERS 


Seventy-five-yard  dash. 
Record — 74-5  sec,  held  by  Kentucky. 

BATAVIA 

Mulligan 

June 

McCarty 

Won  by  Longenecker.     Time,  8  1-5  sec. 
Second — Stults.     Time,  84-5  sec. 
Third — Clukia.    Time,  84-5  sec. 


BOSTON 

OVERBROOK 

PITTSBURGH 

Clukia 

Stults 

Block 

Dodge 

Henahan 

Swaboda 

Morang 

Longenecker 

Paczkowski 

BATAVIA 

Mulligan 

June 

Gioia 


Three  standing  jumps. 
Record — 30  ft.  2  in.,  held  by  Kentucky. 


BOSTON 

Carragher 
Holbrook 
Clukia 
Morang 


OVERBROOK 

Yeager 
Horan 
Henahan 
Whitesell 


PITTSBURGH 

Swaboda 
Schacher 
Paczkowski 


Won  by — Whitesell.    Distance,  28  ft.  3^2  in. 
Second — Mulligan.    Distance,  28  ft.  3  in. 
Third — Clukia.     Distance,  27  ft.  10  in. 


BATAVIA 

Mulligan 
June 


Running  broad  jump. 
Record — 19  ft.  10  in.,  held  by  Kentucky. 


BOSTON 

Clukia 

Carragher 

Morang 


Won  by  Longenecker 
Second — Clukia. 
Third — June. 


OVERBROOK 

Ireton 
Stults 
Howard 
Longenecker 

Distance,  19  ft.  11  in. 
Distance,  17  ft.  10  in. 
Distance,  17  ft.  9  in. 


PITTSBURGH 

Paczkowski 
Swaboda 
Carr 
Hanhold 


Standing  high  jump. 
Record — 4  ft.  754  in.,  held  by  Kentucky. 

BATAVIA  BOSTON  OVERBROOK  PITTSBURGH 

Mulligan  Carragher  George  Schacher 

June  Holbrook  Whitesell  Swaboda 

McCartv  Shorley  Longenecker  Carr 

Won  by  Mulligan.    Height,  4  ft.  2T/2  in. 

Second — Carragher.    Height,  4  ft.  il/2  in. 

Third — June.    Height,  4  ft.  y2  in. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  78th  YEAR 


Tuesday  Morning,  June  21st,    1910 


PROGRAM 

i.     Organ — "  Concert — Fantasia"    Stewart 

Charles  Matthias  Palinkaitis 

2.  Chorus — "Choral  Epilogue"  (The  Golden  Legend) Sullivan 

By  the  School 

3.  Graduation  Essay — "Juvenile  Courts  in  the  United  States". 

Grant  Henry  Longenecker 

4.  Declamation—"  The  Little   Hatchet  Story" Burdette 

Ruth  Buck 

5.  Piano — "  Scherzo  in  B  flat  Minor" Chopin 

Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski 

5.    Graduation  Essay — "  The  German  Emigrant." 

E.  Frieda  E.  Bruckner 

7.  Declamation — "  The   Revenge"    Tennyson 

Joseph  Harrison  Proctor 

8.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

9.  Alumnae  Song — "Alma  Mater." 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 
Music  by  Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 
By  the  Alumnae 

10.     "  Auld  Lang  Syne"    

By  the  School 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  igi o,  with  Titles  of 
Graduation  Essays: 

Lula  Claire  Allison "  Influence  of  England  in  Egypt" 

E.  Frieda  E.  Bruckner "  The  German  Emigrant" 

Ruth  Margaret  Buck "  Jenny  Lind" 

Bertha  Levine "The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Russia" 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Shelton,  "Education  in  Ancient  and  Modern  China" 
Henry  Eicheneerger, 

"  Development  of  Irrigation  in  the  Western  States" 

Edward  Leo  Henahan "  The  Panama  Canal" 

Harold  De  Ve  Howard "  Three  Motive  Powers" 

Grant  Henry  Longenecker "Juvenile  Courts  in  the  United  States" 

George  Robert  Mummey "  The  Conservation  of  our  Forests" 

Joseph  Harrison  Proctor "National  Banks  in  the  United  States" 

Oscar  Eugene  Whitesell.  ."  The  Government's  Work  in  Entomology" 

Class  Motto:   To  Success  Through  Difficulties 
Class  Colors:    Red  and  White 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 
Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski 
Charles  Matthias  Palinkaitis 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 

Norwood  Albert  Irvin  Charles  Robinson  Johnston 

Frederick  E.  Siebert 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prises  for  Scholarship : 

Bertha  Levine 
Oscar  Eugene  Whitesell 

Pupil  receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize: 
Clyde  S.  Wells 

Pupils  receiving  the  William  W.  Lesley 

Prizes  for  Declamation: 

Augusta  V.  Wisser 

Niana  Colgrove 

Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison  Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Augusta  V.  Wisser 
James  Wyatt 
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List  of  Publications  in  American  Braille.* 


(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  from  May  I,  1910,  to  February  1, 
191 1.  A  list  of  publications  previous  to  May  1,  1910,  will  be  mailed 
upon  application.) 

Note. — Letters  indicate  the  schools  where  the  books  have  been  em- 
bossed:  "B"  Boston,  Mass.;  "C"  Chicago,  111.;  "CI"  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  "G"  Gary,  South  Dakota;  "J"  Jacksonville,  111.;  "L"  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  "  M  "  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  "  N.  Y."  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  "  O  "  Over- 
brook,  Pa.;  "P"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  "R"  Racine,  Wis.;  "S"  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  volumes;  "p"  pamphlet;  "  ps " 
pamphlets;  "1"  leaflet;  *  with  contractions  (all  books  not  so  marked 
are  printed  with  full  spelling)  ;  $  printed  both  with  and  without  con- 
tractions ;  °  interpointed. 

A  "leaflet"  contains  less  than  15  pages;  a  "pamphlet"  not  less 
than  15  nor  more  than  40  pages ;  a  "  volume,"  over  40  pages. 

f  Plates  are  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  whence  books  are  obtainable.  Plates  of  all  titles  not 
so  marked  are  retained  by  the  schools  where  they  were  embossed. 

(The  data  not  heretofore  included  in  this  list  have  been  secured 
only  with  considerable  labor  and  correspondence.  It  is  not  possible 
that  they  are  entirely  correct ;  as  errors  are  discovered  we  shall  be 
grateful  if  they  are  called  to  our  attention.) 
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Sociology 

Pinchot,  Gilford.    Conservation  of  national  resources 1  B-1910 

Education 
Ellis,  Carlos  B.    Practical  bookkeeping L-1910 

Language  (including  Readers) 
English 

Alderman,  Edwin  A.     Classics  old  and  new.     A  second 

reader   I  Cl-1910 

Aldrich,   George   L   &   Forbes,    Alexander.     Progressive 

course  in  reading,  third  book 1  Cl-1910 

Progressive  course  in  reading,  fourth  book  2  Cl-1910 

Arnold  &  Gilbert.    Stepping  stones.    Book  1 3  M-1910 

"               "            "      II 4  M-1910 

"               "            "      III 5  M-1910 

"               "            "       IV 9  M-1910 

"               "            "       V 15  M-1910 

"               "            "       VI 4V2  M-1910 

Baker,  Carpenter  &  Owen.  First  year  language  reader.  1  NY-1910 

Baker  &  Carpenter.  Third  year  language  reader 2  NY-1910 

Fourth  year  language  reader NY-1910 

Blaisdell, .     Child-life  in  many  lands 1  NY-1910 

Bryce  &  Spaulding.    The  Aldine  primer 1  NY-1910 

A  first  reader   1  NY-1910 

A  second  reader 3  NY-1910 

Buckwalter's  third  reader   NY- 

*Since  1895  the  complete  list  of  titles  in  American  Braille  has  appeared  in 
each  annual  report.  This  year  only  the  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
been  embossed  between  May   1,    19 10,  and  February  1,   19 11,  are  included. 
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Burchili,  Ettinger  &  Shimer.     The  progressive  road   to 

reading,  Book  I I        NY-1910 

The  progressive  road  to  reading,  Book  II  2        NY-1910 

The  progressive  road  to  reading,  Book  III  3        NY-1910 

Cyr,  Ellen  M.    Sixth  reader 1         NY-1910 

Judson  &  Bender.    Graded  literature,  Third  Book 1         NY-1910 

Graded  literature,  Fourth  Book NY- 
Modern  spelling  book  (Am.  Book  Co.) 7  M-1910 

Troeger,  John  "W.    Appleton's  home  reading  books 2        NY-1910 

"Wade  &  Sylvester.    Third  reader 2        NY-1910 

"Wheeler  &  Calmerton.    Second  reader  2        NY-1910 

*  "Williams,  William.    Composition  and  rhetoric L- 

Latin 

Allen,  J.H.    Fables  in  Allen's  Latin  primer 1  B-1910 

Bellum  Helveticum.    A  beginner's  book  in  Latin NY- 

*Caesar's  Gallic  war :   Vocabulary  to  eight  books L- 

Science 

*Brigham,  Arthur  A.    Progressive  poultry  culture 2  S-1910 

*"Webster,  Edward  H.     Butter  making  on  the  farm.     U. 
S.    Department    of    agriculture,    Farmers'    Bulletin 

No.  241    1  L-1910 

Arithmetic 
Nichols,  "W.F.    Arithmetical  problems  NY- 
Smith,  David  E.    Primary  arithmetic  8  L-1910 

Intermediate  5  L-1910 

Advanced  4  L-1910 

"Walsh's  new  grammar  school  arithmetic NY- 

Algebra 
Milne's  standard  algebra  NY- 

Geometry 

*"Wentworth,  G.A.    New  solid  geometry  3  L-1910 

Natural  History 
Harold's  rambles   (Nature  Study  No.  2)    NY- 
Nature  study  readers  2        NY-1910 

Physiology 
Gulicfc,  L.H.    Control  of  mind  and  body C- 

Good   health    4  C-1910 

Ritchie,  JVW.     Primer  of  sanitation ;    with  certain  em- 
bossed  illustrations    5  ps        B-1911 

Literature  and  Rhetoric 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.    Essay  on  Addison  2  O-1911 

Essay  on  Lord  Clive  1  B-1911 

Poe,  E.A.    The  gold  bug 1  B-1910 

Ruskin,  John.    Sesame  and  lilies  2  O-1911 

Selections    from    the    Riverside    Literature    Series    for 

seventh  grade,  chosen  by  Supt.  Carroll  G.   Pearse, 

and  the  principals  and  teachers  of  Milwaukee 3  M-1911 
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Fiction 

Andrews,  M.R.S.    The  little  revenge;    with  Tennyson's 

"  The  revenge"  I            B-1910 

Brown,  A.F.    The  Christmas  angel  i            B-1910 

Dickens,  Charles*     The  Christmas  carol ;    condensed  by- 
Charles  Dickens  himself  1             B-1910 

Eggleston,  Edward.    The  redemptioner p            B-1910 

Gerry,  Marguerite  Spaulding.    The  toy  shop 1            O-1911 

Grimm,  Brothers.     Fairy  tales  (Ed.  by  Wiltse)   3         NY-1910 

Harte,  Bret.     Luck  of  roaring  camp;    with  Outcasts  of 

Poker  Flat p            B-1910 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.   Wonder  book  (Macmillan  pocket 

edition)      6        NY-1910 

Twice  told  tales    (Macmillan  pocket  edi- 
tion)   (Ed.  by  C.  R.  Gaston)   2        NY-1910 

Kipling,  Rudyard.    The  house  surgeon 1            O-1910 

Pyle,  Howard.     Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood 4            B-1910 

Richmond,  Grace  S.    On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning  1            P-1910 

Spyri,  Johanna.    Without  a  friend 1             B-1910 

Stockton,  Frank  R.     The  casting  away  of   Mrs.  Leeks 

and  Mrs.  Aleshine 2            B-1910 

Tarkington,  Booth.    Beaseley's  Christmas  party 1            B-1910 

Taylor,  Bayard.  The  young  serf ;  with  The  two  herd-boys  1             B-1910 

Twain,  Mark.    The  man  that  corrupted  Hadleyburg. . .  1            B-1910 

Poetry 

Byron,  Lord  George.     Mazeppa;    with  The  prisoner  of 

Chillon     1            B-1910 

Dryden,  John.    Palamon  and  Arcito 2            B-1910 

Longfellow,  H.W.    The  Golden  legend  3            B-1911 

Moore,    Thomas.      Paradise    and    the    Peri,    and    other 

selections    1            B-1910 

Morris,  "William.    The  proud  king ;    with  The  writing  on 
the  image ;  extracted  from  Atalanta's  race  and  other 

tales    1            B-1910 

Atalanta's  race,  extracted  from  Atalanta's 

race  and  other  tales 1            B-1910 

Rossetti,  D.G.    The  king's  tragedy;  with  The  white  ship  1            B-1910 

Stevenson,  R.L.    A  child's  garden  of  verse 1        NY-1910 

History 

Barnes,  Everett.    Short  American  History,  Book  1 7        NY-1910 

"             "               «             "II NY- 
Montgomery,  D.H.    An  elementary  history 8            P-1910 

Geography  and  description 

Dodge,  Richard  Elwood.    Dodge's  elementary  geography  6            C-1910 

Dodge's   advanced  geography    12            C-1910 

Roddy's  elementary  geography NY- 

Straubenmuller, .    A  home  geography 2        NY-1910 

Tarbell,  .     Tarbell's  introductory  geography,  begin- 
ning with  the  United  States sTA       M-1910 

Individual  biography 

Nightingale,    Florence.      Bolton,    Sarah    K»      Florence 

Nightingale,  the  lady  in  chief  1             O-1911 

Howe,    Samuel    Gridley.      Howe,    Mrs.    Julia    "Ward. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Howe 1            B-1910 
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APPENDIX 


Program  of  a  Memorial  Service 

IN  HONOR  OF 

DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  Doctor  of  Music 

Held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  4th,  1910 


David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Pupil  and  Teacher 

By  JOHN  CADWALADER,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Musician 
By  PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  Representing  The  Manuscript  Music  Society  of  Philadelphia 

David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Man 
By  REV.  C.  E.  GRAMMER,  Rector  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

David  Duffle  Wood,  President  of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club 
By  MRS.  JOHN  BUNTING,  Secretary  of  The  American  Organ  Players*  Club 


THE     RECTOR    AND    VESTRY    OF    ST.     STEPHEN'S     CHURCH 

THE     PENNSYLVANIA     INSTITUTION     FOR    THE 
INSTRUCTION     OF    THE     BLIND 

THE     MANUSCRIPT     MUSIC     SOCIETY     OF    PHILADELPHIA 

THE    AMERICAN     ORGAN     PLAYERS    CLUB 

CORDIALLY    INVITE    YOU    TO    ATTEND 
A     MEMORIAL    SERVICE 
IN    HONOUR    OF    THE    LATE 

DAVID    DUFFLE    WOOD,    MUS.    D. 

ON    WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    THE    FOURTH    OF    MAY.    AT    EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

AT    ST.    STEPHEN'S    CHURCH 
TENTH    STREET    ABOVE    CHESTNUT 

PLEASE    PRESENT    THIS    CARD    AT    THE    CHURCH 


COPY  OF  INVITATION  ISSUED  FOR  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


A  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

IN  HONOUR  OF 

DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 


UNDER  THE  JOINT  AUSPICES  OF 

The  Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 

The  Manuscript  Music  Society  of  Philadelphia 
The  American  Organ  Players'  Club 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH 

Wednesday,  May  4th,  8  p.  m. 
1910 


in 


Each  of  the  organizations  that  join  in  this  service  was 
united  to  Dr.  Wood  by  close  ties  of  many  years'  duration. 
For  forty-six  years  he  was  organist  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  for 
fifty-seven  years  a  teacher  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  only  president  of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club 
from  its  organization  in  1890  until  his  death,  and  of  the 
Manuscript  Music  Society  he  was  a  charter  member. 

The  music  for  the  evening  will  consist  entirely  of  Dr. 
Wood's  own  compositions,  which  will  be  rendered  by  his  own 
choir,  enlarged  for  the  occasion  by  some  invited  singers. 
While  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the  former  singers  under 
Dr.  Wood  would  gladly  swell  the  numbers  of  the  choir,  it 
was  felt  that  only  by  a  method  of  restricted  invitation  could 
the  just  balance  of  the  parts  be  preserved.  The  practical 
exigencies  controlled  so  largely  in  the  selection  that  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  any  singers.  In 
the  case  of  one  singer,  always  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Wood's 
musical  career,  the  feeling  of  personal  bereavement  was  too 
strong  to  permit  her  to  sing.  Mr.  Selden  Miller  will  be  at 
the  organ,  except  for  the  selection,  "  There  shall  be  no  night 
there,"  which  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland,  who 
has  greatly  assisted  Mrs.  Wood  in  reducing  to  writing  the 
music  of  the  accompaniment  to  this  anthem. 

Choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Additional  Singers 

Soprano 

Mrs.  Philip  W.  Cook  Mrs.  G.  C.  Anthony 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dale  Miss  Katherine  L.  Tegtmeier 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Tuttle  Mrs.  Irene  Merritt  Rorke 

Miss  Florence  C.  Lewis 

Contralto 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Reed  Wallem  Miss  Jessie  R.  Allison 

Miss  Alice  Barnard  Miss  May  Walters 

Miss  Maude  Beith  Miss  Rebecca  Lowenberg 

Miss  Mary  Todd  Mustin 

Tenor 

Mr.  Charles  Manypenny  Mr.  Nelson  Chestnut 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Allison  Mr.  Joseph  Smith 

Mr.  Richmond  Watkins  Mr.  Jno.  R.  McNeill 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Cook 

Bass 
Dr.  Geo.  Conquest  Anthony  Mr.  Joseph  Jakob 

Mr.  G.  Frank  Shindel  Mr.  Franklin  C.  Gerenbeck 

Mr.  J.  Whittington  Anthony 
Mr.  H.  Hanley  Parker 

iv 


PROGRAM. 


Hymn,  "  The  Son  of  David — Victor  Funeris".  . .  .D.  D.  Wood 
To  be  sung  by  the  congregation  with  the  choir. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Miller. 

Deus  Misereatur  in  B  Minor D.  D.  Wood 

Address  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp 

of  the  Manuscript  Music  Society. 

Magnificat  in  C D.  D.  Wood 

Address  by  Mr.  John  Cadwalader 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook. 

"  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery" D.  D.  Wood 

Address  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer,  S.T.D., 

Rector  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Hymn,  "  Asleep  in  Jesus" D.  D.  Wood 

No.  244  in  the  Hymnal. 

"  There  shall  be  no  night  there" D.  D.  Wood 

Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland,  of  the  American  Organ 
Player's  Club,  at  the  organ. 

"  The  Twilight  Shadows  Fall" D.  D.  Wood 


Benediction 


Some  of  Dr.  Wood's  Life-Convictions 
in  His  Own  Words. 


"  Music — of  all  the  arts  the  youngest,  the  most  expressive,  the  most 
universal, — the  subtlest,  the  noblest,  the  most  divine." 

"  The  true  musician  should  be  a  person  of  broad,  general  culture. 
He  must  not  confine  his  knowledge  to  music  alone,  but  must  reach  out 
and  gain  a  liberal  education  along  different  lines,  which  will  surely  tend 
to  enlarge  his  ideas  and  extend  his  usefulness.  Such  culture  infallibly 
leaves  its  impress." 

"  To  the  young  student  I  would  say,  aim  at  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  style;  avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  those  strange,  weird,  and 
often  senseless  combinations  of  sounds  which  find  their  response  chiefly 
in  morbid  natures." 

"  To  every  musician  his  art  should  be  a  language — not  a  dead 
language,  but  a  living  one — a  medium  through  which  he  is  able  in  some 
measure  to  convey  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings  to  others,  not  only 
as  an  interpreter,  but  also  to  some  extent  as  a  original  thinker." 

"The  ability  to  improvise  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  musician, 
and  should  be  persistently  cultivated.  It  is  deplorable  that  in  our  time 
this  exquisite  accomplishment  has  almost  become  one  of  the  lost  arts." 

"  Enthusiasm  is  a  power  everywhere.  In  music  it  is  '  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth.' " 

"  Give  praise,  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is 
due." 

"  Our  age  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  good 
we  have  done,  and  the  help  and  comfort  we  have  been  to  our  fellow- 
beings." 

(Extract  From  a  Letter  to  His  Brother.) 

"  I  cherish  the  conviction  most  firmly  and  solemnly,  that  whatever 
of  success  we  have  achieved  in  the  world,  we  owe  it  all  to  the  early 
guidance  of  a  truly  Christian  mother." 

"  We  all  have  our  troubles,  but  we  must  go  forward  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  leaving  the  results  to  a  kind  and  merciful  Provi- 
dence. I  have  had  my  share  of  grief  and  disappointment,  and  some- 
times the  burden  seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear;  but  my  faith  is 
that  God  is  good,  that  He  is  our  Father :  and  that  He  will  not  desert 
His  children." 


LUX   PERPETUA  LUCEAT   EI. 
vi 


DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  THE  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER.* 

By  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Notwithstanding  the  sadness  of  this  occasion  a  grateful  duty  has 
been  imposed  upon  me  this  evening  in  consequence  of  my  position  as 
the  President  to  speak  to  you  of  the  relation  which  Dr.  Wood  bore 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

In  October,  1843,  when  five  years  old  and  totally  blind,  David 
Duffle  Wood  was  sent  to  the  school  from  his  home  near  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  by  his  parents.  The  journey  by  canal  then  took  five  days 
and  nights  and  his  first  experiences  were  never  forgotten  by  him. 

For  thirteen  years  he  remained  at  the  school,  and  secured  the 
education  which  he  has  himself  described  in  a  letter  referring  to  his 
school  days.     He  writes  : 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  this  period  of  my  early  life  without  recording 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  faithful  efforts  and  patient  zeal  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  my  general  education.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  men  of  great  scholarly  attainments,  having  broad  and  liberal  ideas 
and  possessed  of  sound  judgment.  I  recall  with  lasting  gratitude  their 
many  wise  counsels,  and  the  spirit  of  genuine  love  and  friendship  in 
which  they  were  always  given.  And  while  these  excellent  teachers 
were  not  immediately  concerned  with  my  musical  studies,  yet  the 
mental  discipline  and  general  refinement  acquired  under  their  direction 
had  much  to  do  with  shaping  my  career  as  a  musician." 

He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  music  at  an  early  age  and  musical 
instruments  such  as  the  violin,  flute,  and  violoncello  after  very  little 
instruction  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  acquire  such  efficiency  as  he 
could  from  his  own  resources.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  the 
serious  study  of  music,  though  at  twelve  he  had  tried  to  play  the  organ. 
Fortunately  at  this  time  the  Institution  secured  the  services  of  two 
admirable  instructors  in  music.  The  first,  William  Schnabel,  Mr.  Wood 
described  as  a  "  truly  great  master"  who  unfortunately  died  early,  and 
of  his  successor,  Ernest  Pfieffer,  a  member  of  the  then  celebrated 
Germania  Orchestra  with  which  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
fifties,  he  says :  "  From  this  conscientious  and  painstaking  preceptor 
I  gained  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  theory  and  practice 
of  music  in  general." 

These  were  the  sources  from  which  Dr.  Wood  developed  his  great 
musical  knowledge  and  powers.  So  rapidly  did  he  gain  proficiency 
that  at  fifteen  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  of  music  in  "  the  School" 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  eighteen. 

He  then  had  completed  the  course  of  instruction  and  received  the 
"  Honorable  Discharge"  of  an  efficient  student.     In  a  letter  referring 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood, 
held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  4,  19 10,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ  Player's   Club. 
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to  this  fact  he  says,  "  Since  that  time  I  have  studied  under  no  master, 
but  have  relied  solely  on  my  own  resources." 

A  matter  of  general  interest  as  well  as  of  special  moment  to 
Dr.  Wood  during  his  school  days,  was  the  fact  that  James  G.  Blaine, 
so  conspicuous  in  later  life,  was  the  principal  teacher  at  the  Institution 
from  1852  to  1856,  and  it  was  under  him  that  he  studied  the  higher 
mathematics.  This  relation  was  not  forgotten  by  either  as  Dr.  Wood 
often  spoke  of  what  he  owed  to  Mr.  Blaine  and  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Public  Ledger  during  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Philadelphia  he 
is  quoted  as  having  said  to  Mr.  George  W.  Childs :  "  If  David  Wood, 
the  famous  organist,  had  turned  his  attention  to  science,  he  would 
have  been  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age.  However  there  is 
compensation  in  the  thought  that  what  Science  has  lost  Music  has 
gained." 

Many  instances  of  his  school  life  might  be  given  and  the  minutes 
of  the  managers  often  refer  to  him.  Under  a  legacy  left  in  1852  by  a 
charitable  lady,  Bibles  were  to  be  given  to  such  scholars  as  the  Board 
of  Managers  should  designate  as  most  worthy  to  receive  them,  and 
David  Wood's  name  is  upon  the  first  list.  When  under  eighteen  he 
successfully  competed  in  public  for  a  prize  for  a  musical  composition. 
Another  pupil  wrote  the  words  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  it  was  published  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Amaranthine 
Chaplet."  The  name  was  certainly  prophetic  for  he  has  borne  the 
unfading  chaplet  to  the  end. 

In  1862  he  was  made  permanently  an  assistant  principal  teacher 
of  music  and  in  1887  he  became  the  director  and  chief  instructor  of 
music  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death  on  Easter  Sunday, 
March  27th,  1910. 

In  this  long  period  from  1843  to  the  present  year,  almost  covering 
the  allotted  span  of  life,  what  those  who  have  come  under  the  happy 
influence  of  Dr.  Wood's  companionship  and  instruction  owe  to  him 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  Institution  which  has  gained  such  honor 
from  his  connection  with  it  feels  the  loss  his  death  has  caused  to  be 
absolutely  irreparable.  It  is  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  know 
that  his  attachment  to  the  school  was  most  deep  and  unbroken.  In  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  written  in  October,  1898,  when  the  Institution 
was  moving  to  Overbrook,  he  expresses  these  feelings  so  beautifully 
that  I  will  quote  them : 

"  We  move  to  the  new  Institution  at  Christmas  time.  Well, 
brother,  I  hope  the  change  will  be  for  the  better;  but  between  our- 
selves I  shall  hate  most  mightily  to  leave  the  dear  old  place  so  full 
of  pleasant  memories  and  so  deeply  linked  with  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood.  But  the  march  of  progress  is  irresistible  and  we  ought  not 
to  stop  it,  if  we  could.  I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  the  new  condi- 
tions ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  me  a  long  time.  A  short  time  since 
I  went  into  the  very  room  in  which  I  slept  the  first  night  I  went  to 
the  Institution.  The  same  old  Venetian  window  blinds,  the  tassels  of 
which  I  reached  out  of  bed  and  played,  with  were  still  there.  What  a 
dismal  night  that  was!     Fancy  a  poor  dejected  five-year-old  boy  far 
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from  all  that  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  with  no  voices  save  those 
of  strangers  and  no  sounds  of  any  kind  that  were  at  all  familiar,  lying 
awake  and  counting  the  hours  as  the  watchman  called  them  out  in  his 
melancholy  tone.  Was  it  any  wonder  I  lay  there  and  cried  till  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break?  But  God  knew  best  and  thanks  to 
Him  and  to  a  heroic  mother  I  survived  that  terrible  ordeal  and  now 
live  to  bless  the  day  that  brought  me  to  this  dear  old  city.  Burr,  let 
us  never  cease  to  remember  what  we  owe  to  our  dear  mother — the 
older  I  get  the  more  I  think  of  it." 

The  limit  of  such  a  paper  as  this  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving 
the  details  of  Dr.  Wood's  work  for  the  scholars  of  the  Institution. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  his  interest  flag  nor  the  desire  to  aid  those 
under  him  grow  less.  The  value  of  his  great  ability  to  the  pupils  as 
their  instructor  is  well  expressed  in  the  Principal's  report  for  the  year 
1905.    Mr.  Allen  says  : 

"  I  cannot  share  the  experience  of  the  French  that  the  blind  should 
always  teach  the  blind;  but  I  can  assert  that  a  first-class  blind  in- 
structor is  unsurpassable.  For  example,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
music  master  with  sight  could  so  enter  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils 
and  so  enthuse  them  to  grand  achievement  as  our  Mr.  Wood  does. 
He  is  at  once  their  inspiration  and  their  model.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly 
for  this  reason  that  his  pupils  do  so  much  and  so  well.  Though  we 
can  command  but  two-sevenths  of  his  time,  his  interest  and  his  love 
are  with  us  always. 

His  purpose  is  single  and  deep.  We  feel  that  blind  students  who 
can  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  such  a  personality  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives  will  never  escape  its  abiding  presence." 

In  1893  he  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  the 
Institution,  and  entirely  unexpected  to  him  a  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
took  place  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  in  the  same  building  he  had 
entered  in  1843. 

The  programme  included  five  numbers  of  Dr.  Wood's  own  com- 
positions. An  ode  written  by  Miss  Small  with  music  by  Mr.  Geibel 
was  rendered  by  the  school.  An  address  was  made  by  the  Principal, 
an  encomium  in  verse  by  a  former  pupil,  Richard  T.  O'Malley,  who 
had  been  the  poet  of  his  class  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
read  by  the  former  Principal,  Mr.  Battles,  and  a  beautiful  bust  of 
Beethoven  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ervin  on  behalf  of  the 
donors.     The  Managers  sent  him  the  following  resolution : 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  recognize  in  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood  an  alumnus 
who,  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  profession  of  music,  has  brought 
fame  upon  himself  and  honor  to  the  Institution.  While  yet  a  pupil 
he  was  industrious  and  painstaking:  and  when  he  became  a  teacher 
he  taught  as  one  who  had  authority.  As  Principal  Instructor  of 
Music  he  has  labored  for  six  years  with  untiring  devotion  and  energy 
to  place  his  department  upon  the  high  plane  it  now  occupies.  Broad 
in  his  education,  far-seeing  in  the  guidance  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Wood 
has  been  and  is   a  most  valued  teacher  and  director.     To-day  at  the 
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close  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  connection  with  the  Institution  the  Board 
of  Managers  can  only  wish  that  he  may  be  spared  many  years  to  lead 
the  blind  to  heights  they  might  not  otherwise  attain,  and  be  a  living 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
an  Institution  conducted  like  our  own  on  the  broadest  lines  of 
development." 

This  recognition  of  his  worth  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  ex- 
ertions. His  faith  in  what  the  blind  could  accomplish  was  never 
shaken  by  the  doubts  of  others  and  he  conceived  the  design  of  pro- 
ducing Oratorios,  rendered  by  the  pupils  with  the  aid  of  soloists  and 
full  orchestra.  To  those  who  have  heard  the  successful  productions 
at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  each  year  since  1904  when  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise"  was  given  until  the  last  on  March  16th,  1910,  when 
"  Acis  and  Galatea"  by  Handel  and  "  My  Spirit  was  in  Heaviness"  by 
John  Sebastion  Bach  were  both  produced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city,  no  comment  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  "  The  Seasons"  by  Haydn  was 
given  in  1905  and  1906,  Handel's  "Judas  Maccabeus"  in  1907  and  his 
"  Samson"  in  1908,  and  Haydn's  "  Creation"  in  1909. 

The  excellence  of  their  rendering  was  really  marvellous.  It  was 
in  1904,  I  think,  that  I  was  sitting  by  Mr.  Scheel,  then  the  leader  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  when  the  Oratorio  was  over  he  said 
to  me,  "  I  would  have  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  production  had 
I  not  heard  it  myself."  To  Dr.  Wood  was  entirely  due  this  possibility 
and  yet  his  modesty  prevented  his  claiming  even  his  share  of  the 
praise. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  on  these  occasions  to  present 
Dr.  Wood  to  the  audience  at  their  conclusion.  He  complied  with  my 
request  with  reluctance;  but  the  addresses  that  he  made  were  always 
delightful.  The  last  one  in  which  he  spoke  of  Handel  and  Bach  was  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  those  great  composers. 

There  is  so  much  to  record  of  interest  relating  to  Mr.  Wood's 
connection  with  the  Institution  that  it  would  far  exceed  the  limit  of 
time  I  can  occupy  to-night.  Others  will  speak  of  his  beautiful  char- 
acter and  of  his  musical  genius.  Two  of  our  former  Principals  have 
written  to  me  of  their  gratification  that  this  memorial  service  was  to 
be  held  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  makes  their  words 
of  special  value.  Mr.  Battles,  who  preceded  Mr.  Allen  as  the  Principal, 
writes  me: 

"  Mr.  Wood's  death  comes  to  me  as  a  personal  loss.  Our  acquaint- 
ance extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  more  than  half  of 
which  time  was  spent  in  daily  association.  Modesty  could  not  conceal 
his  musical  ability,  but  there  were  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
that  were  shown  only  to  his  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be.  He  was  gentle  and  patient,  he  was  at  once  a  strong 
and  lovable  man  who  lived  his  life  in  one  environment  with  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him." 

Mr.  Battles  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Allen  who  for  seventeen  years 


was  in  constant  association  with  Dr.  Wood  and  his  letter  shows  the 
high  estimate  he  placed  upon  his  character  and  ability : 

"Dear  Mr.  Cadwalader: — The  quiet,  patient,  forceful  personality 
of  Mr.  Wood  and  his  known  ability  and  life  success  made  him  a  great 
teacher.  His  pupils  were  eager  to  please  him ;  his  assistants  to  sup- 
port him.  His  chief  power  as  an  instructor  at  our  school  lay  in  the 
confidence  he  himself  had  in  his  pupils.  This  roused  them  to  their 
best  efforts.  When  determined,  as  he  was  in  1904,  to  train  them  to 
sing  a  difficult  and,  for  them,  unusually  ambitious  work  of  music,  no 
words  of  unbelief  from  his  teachers  discouraged  him.  He  persisted 
in  teaching  the  oratorio;  the  performance  was  given  in  public;  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils  was  self-revealed;  and  his  own  faith  in  them 
was  justified.  There  followed  oratorio  after  oratorio,  each  yearly 
performance  raising  the  reputation  of  the  school  and  helping  to  form 
public  opinion  regarding  his  dear  people. 

"  Mr.  Wood  was  more  than  a  teacher  and  leader ;  he  was  a 
cultured  man  of  affairs.  All  who  knew  him  loved  him  for  his  sincerity 
and  his  worth.  Every  just  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  school 
he  upheld.  His  word  was  potent  with  his  people,  and  so  I  could  always 
rely  upon  his  moral  and  active  support.  My  successor,  Mr.  Burritt, 
tells  me  he  has  been  upheld  in  the  same  manner.  After  the  school 
moved  to  Overbrook  in  1899,  its  increasing  reputation  for  efficiency  ever 
since  has  been  in  very  large  measure  due  to  the  devotion  and  inspira- 
tional presence  of  Mr.  Wood.  When  we  realize  that  he  came  there 
but  two  days  a  week,  this  influence  of  his  seems  really  extraordinary." 

What  a  life  of  usefulness  and  unremitting  effort  closed  on  last 
Easter  Day  when  the  end  came !  Success  always  claims  our  admira- 
tion by  whatever  means  it  is  achieved.  We  stand  reverently  uncovered 
at  Mount  Vernon  before  the  tomb  of  that  embodiment  of  honor,  virtue, 
and  human  greatness — Washington — and  though  with  very  different 
emotions  we  instinctively  raise  our  hats  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  as 
we  look  down  upon  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity offers  an  equal  chance  to  all;  but  how  infinitely  greater  should 
be  the  meed  of  praise  for  those  who  start  in  life  without  such  equal 
opportunity.  In  an  admirable  paper  published  by  Dr.  Wood  on  "  The 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind"  he  closes  it  with  words  that  tell  the 
true  cause  of  his  wonderful  career.    He  says : 

"  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  greatest  talent  does  not  always 
go  hand-in-hand  with  an  equal  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance.  .  .  . 
Every  one's  future  is  to  a  large  extent  in  his  own  hands,  it  cannot 
be  made  for  him.  If  the  great  battle  of  life  is  to  be  bravely  fought 
and  nobly  won,  it  will  not  do  to  sit  idly  down  bemoaning  our  fate  and 
calmly  waiting  for  circumstances  to  shape  themselves  to  our  liking. 
We  must  be  up  and  doing.  Victory  is  not  for  the  careless  and  the 
slothful ;    it  is  the  reward  of  eternal  vigilance." 

No  man  ever  followed  more  strictly  these  injunctions  than  he 
who  wrote  the  quoted  words.  To  the  very  end  he  gave  his  brilliant 
talents  and  his  indomitable  industry  for  the  benefit  of  others.     High 
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offers  often  came  to  him  to  leave  his  work  at  the  school  for  different 
fields,  but  he  never  yielded  to  the  temptation.  The  truest  happiness 
was  his  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  so  able  to  help  and  stimulate 
others  to  success  in  life,  and  at  the  school  he  had  his  greatest  oppor- 
tunity. His  character  was  truly  in  keeping  with  the  "  Art  Divine"  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
and  his  work,  as  with  the  Amaranth,  will  be  imperishable. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  THE  MUSICIAN.* 

By  Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  Representing  The  Manuscript  Music 
Society   of   Philadelphia. 

When  certain  men  leave  us,  we  feel  a  craving  to  express  our 
sense  of  their  worth.  This  impulse  is  prompted  in  the  main  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  achieved,  in  a  less  degree  by  their  own  lack 
of  self-praise.  The  two  elements  are  always  present  when  the  celebra- 
tion is  more  than  merely  formal ;  for  the  truly  great  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  work  to  be  concerned  about  the  question  of  credit  or  glory. 
David  D.  Wood  belonged  to  the  small  number  of  such  men  who  arise 
in  a  community.  His  rare  mastery  of  his  art  was  accompanied  by  a 
complete  want  of  self-celebration. 

Primarily  and,  indeed,  almost  exclusively,  he  was  active  as  a  church 
musician,  and  so  his  memorial  service  falls  most  fitly  in  the  actual  scene 
of  his  performance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  in  his  day 
greatest  among  organ  players.  By  common  agreement  the  quality  of 
an  organist  is  measured  mainly  by  his  interpretation  of  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  David  Wood  made  a  contribution  to  musical 
experience  which  is  of  primal  value.  In  purity,  in  interest,  in  the 
quality  of  contrast  and  balance, — in  fine,  of  convincing  loyalty  to  the 
hidden  intent  of  the  composer,  it  seems  right  to  say  that  his  readings 
had  no  equal  in  the  whole  musical  world.  Without  training  in  Europe, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  exploration  of  Bach's  masterpieces  for  the 
organ, — one  of  the  most  difficult  lines  of  the  interpreting  musician. 
Indeed  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  works  of  Bach,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  brought  out  with  an  insight  into  their  poetic  content.  Yet 
for  many  years  David  Wood  had  been  interpreting  the  organ  com- 
positions of  the  old  master  with  a  sure  sense  and  touch.  Playing  by 
memory  he  mastered  the  music  with  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  tonal  com- 
pleteness that  is  among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  musician.  No 
congregation  ever  had  in  its  service  a  more  devoted  master  of  his 
duties  than  St.  Stephen's  had  in  David  Wood.  In  these  days,  when 
the  organ  is  insidiously  perverted  to  sensational  effect  and  sentimental 
appeal,  the  purity  of  Dr.  Wood's  style  shone  like  a  beacon  of  truth. 

The  value  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  of  the  organ  is  beyond 
measuring.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  a  service  is  never  actually  lost, 
however  little  it  may  earn  of  brilliant  credit.  Many  teachers,  and  many 
pupils  of  these  teachers,  have  carried  and  are  still  carrying  further  the 
message  of  which  Dr.  Wood  was  a  pioneer  prophet.  Like  character, 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  works  as  an  unseen  leaven  and  is  its  own 
reward.  It  seems  sometimes  that  a  higher  celebration  of  the  great 
teacher,  as  of  great  character,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  example.     Of  the  details  and  incidents  of  his  teaching  there  is 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood, 
held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  4,  1910,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club. 
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no  time  here  to  speak.  To  say  that  he  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  blind  musician  is  to  give  but  a  feeble  suggestion  of  the  fact. 
In  some  ways  he  seemed  almost  to  benefit  from  his  very  affliction. 
He  had  a  sense  of  sound  that  was  incredibly  acute.  It  was  a  common 
experience  for  his  pupils  to  be  corrected  for  a  wrong  fingering.  His 
training  of  large  masses  in  choral  singing  (and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
produce  the  most  difficult  classics  even  with  the  chorus  of  his  blind 
pupils)  was  a  master-feat  of  patience  and  art. 

The  intellectual  quality  and  force  of  the  man  cannot  be  ignored 
in  such  a  view  as  this.  He  possessed  a  kind  of  crystalline  or  mathe- 
matical clearness  of  mind  that  after  all  found  a  worthy  field  in  that  art 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  numbers, — from  the  equally  vibrant  tone, 
the  even  swinging  rhythm,  the  symmetrical  melody,  to  the  complex 
architecture  of  great  forms.  Only,  it  is  the  art  of  the  unconscious 
mathematician. 

As  a  critic  alone,  David  Wood  showed  strikingly  his  clear  per- 
ceptions. It  was  one  of  the  delights  of  a  musical  life  to  hear  him 
discourse  on  the  value  of  a  programme  of  old  or  new  music.  Again, 
his  true  genius  appeared  in  his  fresh  interest  in  all  modern  productions, 
in  never  taking  refuge  behind  fixed  prejudices.  Only  he  could  not 
help  seeing,  quickly  and  clearly  with  his  keen  inner  vision,  when  the 
crowd,  too  easily  dazzled,  applauded  too  frantically. 

We  come  to  the  work  of  David  Wood,  the  composer.  One  might 
well  think  that  his  blindness  bore  here  the  heaviest  and  the  crudest 
in  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  a  notation  that  is  at  best  cumbrous,  or 
that  the  self-expression  in  new-invented  beauty  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  interpretation  of  old  masterpieces.  And,  indeed,  many  of  Dr. 
Wood's  anthems  were  written  down  merely  in  the  vocal  parts.  The 
instrumental  score,  as  he  played  it,  died  with  the  composer.  The 
extreme  modesty  of  Dr.  Wood,  on  which  we  touched  in  the  beginning, 
seemed  almost  aimed  at  a  suppression  of  his  own  creations.  It  is 
with  a  mingled  sadness  and  delight,  with  a  sense  almost  of  reproach 
to  the  composer,  that  the  author  of  this  paper  has  suddenly  and  recently 
come  upon  the  discovery  of  the  greatness  of  Wood's  compositions.  It 
seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  their  true  magnitude  could  so  have 
escaped  us  in  a  long  association.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  sup- 
posed that  a  master  in  the  interpretation  of  the  greatest  church  music, 
a  mind  of  such  unusual  discipline,  would  produce  original  music  of 
profound  design.  And  so  the  truth  proves  to  be  in  these  wonderful 
pieces  of  church  music,  which  are  almost  all  unprinted.* 

The  sincerity  of  the  man  is  stamped  in  the  freshness  of  theme, 
fortified  and  beautified  by  a  sterling  strength  of  subtle  architecture. 
Flashes  of  inspiration  they  are,  not  of  mere  melody,  but  of  that  highest 
reach  of  the  composer,  of  complex  counterpoint.  Withal  is  a  vigor 
of  rhythm,  a  splendor  of  contrast  and  a  spontaneous  flow,  an  organic 
continuity  that  mark  them  as  examples  of  the  noblest  church  music 
we  have.    It  is  all  a  two-fold  wonder,  the  work  itself  and  how  it  was 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  some  six  or  seven  anthems  have  been  pub- 
lished and  all  of  them  have  been  accepted  by  The  Novello  Company. 
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ever  recorded.  The  care,  the  highest  sign  of  the  sincere  artist  (as  it 
is  the  essence  of  art)  is  evident  throughout.  Yet  how  sad  it  is  to 
think  of  the  very  few  who  even  guessed  the  power  of  their  living 
friend.  Perhaps  above  all  Dr.  Wood  had  the  note  of  humanity,  of  deep 
sympathy,  of  profound  comfort,  far  above  mere  brilliant  charm. 

His  writing  was  all  free  from  the  element  of  stereotype.  Like 
Bach,  his  highly  trained  mastery  impelled  him  to  use  the  organ  (in 
these  anthems)  not  as  mere  accompaniment,  but  as  a  paramount  and 
vital  group  of  melodic  voices,  attaining  a  quality  of  architecture  for 
which  we  must  go  back  to  the  great  ages  of  church  music.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  prophetic  in  feeling  that  the  future  music  must 
return  to  true  counterpoint.  So  in  Wood's  compositions,  church  music 
is  again  a  true,  a  great  art,  tensely  consecrated  to  noblest  feeling.  And 
it  is  modern,  as  all  true  art  is  modern ;  but  it  is  so  free  from  mere- 
tricious appeal  that  it  seems  fathoms  above  the  prevailing  average 
of  the  day. 

All  in  all  a  two-fold  monument  is  somehow  inevitably  suggested, 
— better  than  bronze  or  stone.  Those  of  his  pupils  who  remember 
aught  of  the  unwritten  accompaniments  should  at  the  earliest  moment 
write  them  down.  They  could  be  completed  for  publication  with  the 
devoted  aid  of  divining  sympathy. 

And,  again,  it  seems  most  timely  that  the  organ  pupils  of  Dr. 
Wood  should  write  each  the  interpretation  of  the  works  of  Bach  he 
studied  with  his  master.  Thus  an  edition  of  the  organ  music  of 
Sebastian  Bach  might  result  that  would  preserve  this  great  contribu- 
tion of  Dr.  Wood  to  musical  knowledge.  In  a  two-fold  way  the  work 
of  David  Wood,  original  and  interpretative,  will  thus  be  made  widely 
known  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  recur,  at  the  end,  to  the  element  of  character, 
perhaps  encroaching  beyond  our  field.  For,  after  all,  character,  too 
little  considered  in  art,  is  its  best  expression.  And  so,  while  David 
Wood  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  ear  for  tone  and  a  rare  calibre 
of  mind,  the  crowning  trait  seems  this :  his  patient  devotion  to  thorough 
performance  as  teacher,  interpreter,  or  creator :  his  unerring  pursuit 
of  pure  truth  and  beauty,  not  lured  away,  with  all  the  love  of  kind,  by 
sentimental  taste.  He  seemed  concretely  to  realize  the  type  of  great- 
ness that  lies  in  taking  infinite  pains.  To  his  pupils,  to  all  the  musical 
world  who  may  care  to  know  of  him,  he  must  be  ever  a  stirring 
inspiration  to  that  goal  of  high  art  that  lies  in  absolute  thoroughness, 
that  is  implied  in  that  Latin  motto :   Res  severa  verum  gaudium. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  THE  MAN.* 

Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer,  Rector,  St.  Stephen's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  long  run  the  important  estimate  of  any  man's  work  is  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow  workers  in  the  same  field.  They  know  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  and  the  lions  that  lurk  beside  the 
path.  They  are  able  to  distinguish  the  living  voice  from  the  reverber- 
ating echoes  that  fill  the  hills;  and  as  a  rule  their  opinion  becomes  the 
final  judgment.  For  this  reason  the  place  of  honor  this  evening  has 
been  given  to  the  representative  of  the  musicians  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  who  has  told  us  in  such  sincere  and  loving 
tones  of  the  veneration  in  which  David  Duffle  Wood  was  held  by 
his  brother  musicians.  The  great  school  which  was  his  foster  mother 
has  also,  through  the  President  of  her  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  John 
Cadwalader,  expressed  in  fitting  words  her  pride  in  her  alumnus,  her 
gratitude  for  his  example  and  long  and  faithful  service,  and  her  sense 
of  loss  at  his  death. 

To  your  last  speaker  is  left  the  task  of  drawing  somewhat  aside 
the  veil,  and  telling  what  manner  of  man  this  artist  was,  of  the 
influences  that  moulded  him,  and  of  acknowledging — ajbeit  it  can  be 
only  inadequately  expressed — what  through  all  those  years  he  was 
to  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

On  his  father's  side  he  was  an  offshoot  from  the  stout  New 
England  stock.  His  great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Wood,  was  a  sea- 
captain,  and  his  grandfather,  Abinah,  followed  the  same  career  until 
he  lost  his  vessel  to  the  British  in  the  year  1812,  after  which  he 
emigrated  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  found  a  congenial  and  profitable 
employment  in  boat-building  which,  in  those  days  when  the  Ohio 
River  was  the  chief  route  to  the  west  and  southwest,  was  a  large 
industry  in  the  city  that,  on  the  site  of  historic  Fort  Duquesne,  had 
taken  the  name  of  England's  great  commoner.  His  eldest  son,  Jonathan 
Humphreys  Wood, — the  middle  name  being  the  name  of  his  mother, 
a  descendant  of  Maryland  Friends,  whose  father  in  spite  of  his 
pacific  creed  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, — felt  the  ancestral 
fondness  for  commerce  on  the  waters,  and  became  an  expert  builder 
of  river-boats  and  barges.  As  soon  as  he  attained  his  majority  he 
married  Wilhelmina  I.  Jones,  a  woman  of  remarkable  force  and  depth 
of  character,  of  German  descent  in  part.  They  had  a  large  family, 
and  all  their  six  sons  became  men  of  unusual  efficiency.  With  the 
exception  of  David,  they  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  Ohio,  and  as 
successful  coal  operators,  steamboat  builders,  and  river  captains  made 
reputations  that  extended  throughout  the  country  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  service  in  honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood, 
held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  4,  19 10,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club. 
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David  Duffle,  the  third  son,  was  born  March  2d,  1838,  and  partly 
through  an  accident  and  partly  through  scarlet  fever  became  totally 
blind  when  he  was  about  three  years  old.  Two  years  later  the  mother 
heard  through  some  visiting  Philadelphians  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  this  city.  With  her  husband  she  called  on  her  informants, 
a  kindly  old  couple  whose  names  are  sunk  into  dim  oblivion,  though 
their  influence  proved  so  enduring  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
assembling  at  this  hour.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  parents 
decided  to  send  their  little  boy  to  the  school,  in  spite  of  its  distance 
and  the  long  separation  which  was  to  extend  over  seven  years  before 
the  boy  could  be  with  his  mother  again.  The  family  records  still  tell 
of  the  painful  parting  on  that  decisive  day.  The  mother  stood  on  the 
bank,  as  the  canal  boat  started  on  its  three  weeks'  journey  through  the 
mountains,  while  on  the  deck  her  little  son — only  five  years  old — 
reached  out  for  her  with  groping  hands,  the  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  and  his  little  body  all  a-quiver  as  he  besought  her  in  his 
anguish  not  to  let  him  go.  But  she  was  made  in  the  heroic  mould 
that  her  son  later  displayed ;  her  love  proved  equal  to  the  heart- 
rending strain,  and  she  allowed  the  boat  to  bear  him  out  of  her 
aching  sight.  With  pain  she  had  brought  him  into  this  world,  and 
at  the  price  of  still  greater  anguish  she  lifted  him  up  out  of  his 
physical  darkness  to  the  realm  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  it  proved, 
brought  him  into  the  life  of  art.  The  influence  of  her  life  and  teaching, 
however,  went  along  with  him.  A  pious  woman,  she  carried  her  family 
of  children,  rain  or  shine,  on  Sunday  morning  with  steady  punctuality, 
to  the  Methodist  Church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  thus  exemplify- 
ing in  her  devotion  the  cardinal  teaching  of  their  home :  that  it  is  the 
task  of  life  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  not  to  be  passively  moulded 
by  circumstance.  She  was  true  to  her  life-principle  in  the  supreme 
hour.  The  seed  fell  on  good  soil  with  all  the  children,  but  none  had 
greater  need  of  it  than  little  David.  No  man  ever  bore  a  physical 
limitation  with  greater  dignity;  he  fought  the  battle  of  life  without 
asking  any  odds,  or  making  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  out  of  his  blind- 
ness, without  even  referring  to  his  loss  of  sight ;  but  in  after  years 
he  took  his  wife  into  the  room  at  the  school  where  he  first  slept  and 
pointed  out  the  tassels  of  the  Venetian  blinds  and  told  how  he  played 
with  the  cords  as  he  lay  sobbing  on  the  bed — little  knowing  in  his 
loneliness  that  those  brave  hands  of  his  would  soon  find  a  way  of 
rolling  aside  the  blinds  that  shut  him  in,  and  of  disclosing  new  realms 
of  beauty. 

He  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  in  his  new  home,  excelling 
particularly  in  mathematics  under  the  skilful  teaching  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  who  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the  school.  He  advanced 
as  far  as  analytical  geometry,  and  disclosed  in  the  judgment  of  his 
able  teacher  mathematical  abilities  of  a  high  order. 

Neither  his  parents  nor  his  brothers  and  sisters  ever  showed  any 
special  musical  taste,  but  David's  gift  for  music  early  manifested 
itself.  The  school  gave  him  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory  of  the 
art,  and  he  soon  taught  himself  to  play  on  the  violin,  the  flute,  and  the 
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piano.  In  the  school  orchestra  his  instrument  was  the  flute.  He  first 
essayed  to  play  the  church  organ  when  about  twelve  years  old.  His 
earliest  teacher  was  William  Schnabel,  a  young  German  musician  of 
scholarly  attainments.  His  total  instruction  was  not  much  over  six 
months.    The  rest  he  taught  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  great  masters. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  the 
school,  and  at  eighteen  he  severed  his  connection  with  it  to  make  his 
living  by  organ  playing  and  teaching.  His  courage  and  faith  in  his 
own  powers  were  manifested  by  his  early  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel 
Laird,  a  fellow  student  in  the  school  under  the  same  conditions,  who 
shared  his  confidence  in  his  ability  and  lived  to  see  it  abundantly 
justified.  They  needed  all  their  hopefulness  in  those  early  years,  for 
his  first  position  as  an  organist  only  paid  him  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  the 
church  into  a  mission,  and  he  had  to  seek  another  place.  He  secured 
a  small  chapel  where  the  organist  received  only  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 
His  third  position  he  was  requested  to  resign  on  the  ground  that  the 
vestry  doubted  his  ability  to  play  properly  a  larger  organ  they  had 
bought.  He  was  able  to  bear  this  announcement  with  fortitude,  how- 
ever, because  he  had  just  previously  been  elected  organist  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  All  through  these  trying  experiences  he  had  faith- 
fully kept  up  his  practising,  and  when  his  opportunity  came  at  last  he 
was  ready  for  it.  This  was  in  1864.  Later  on,  in  1870,  he  became 
Choir-Master,  and  he  retained  both  positions  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

His  first  important  recital  was  in  October,  1868,  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  The  program  has  been  preserved.  Two  of  the  numbers  were 
by  Bach;  and  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Mendelssohn  were 
represented.  The  influence  of  these  recitals  and  the  part  taken  by 
Dr.  Wood  in  the  revival  of  classical  music  in  this  city  and  in  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  great  organ  music  of  Bach,  has 
been  told  you  by  an  authority,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  But  it 
will  interest  you  to  know  how  his  choir  impressed  a  foreign  musician. 
In  an  article  upon  "  Church  Music  in  America,"  published  in  1879, 
Mr.  Minshall,  the  organist  of  the  City  Temple  in  London,  wrote : 

"  Sunday,  September  14th,  I  spent  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  went  to  St.  Stephen's,  where  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
music.  This  was  the  first  time  I  heard  the  customary  American 
quartette,  though  in  this  case  it  was  a  double  quartette.  The  more 
I  listened  the  more  I  liked  it.  The  usual  church  service  was  performed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  the  best  thing  being  the  Te  Deum 
by  my  friend  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins.  The  organ  is  not  large,  but  is  a 
thoroughly  good  instrument,  and  is  played  in  a  most  efficient  manner, 
evidently  by  a  thorough  musician.  My  first  experience  of  a  real 
American  service  was  decidedly  the  best  for  I  did  not  afterwards  hear 
such  good  music  anywhere." 

In  1884  he  was  elected  organist  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  in  entire  charge  of  the  music 
although  he  played  only  at  the  night  service. 

In  addition  to  his  organ  playing  and  teaching  at  the  Institution 
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at  Overbrook,  Dr.  Wood  was  for  thirty  years  the  instructor  of  the 
organ  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  He  also  had  many 
private  pupils.  These  multiplied  activities  and  the  immense  labor  of 
learning  by  heart  his  music  would  have  exhausted  the  energies  of  most 
men;  but  he  early  showed  talent  as  a  composer  and,  like  a  true 
artist,  loved  to  exercise  his  creative  powers.  One  of  his  lighter  com- 
positions, "  I  Bring  Thee  an  Ivy  Leaf,"  caught  the  popular  fancy  and 
was  sung  all  over  the  country,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  England  where 
it  became  quite  the  vogue  in  London.  This  was,  however,  but  a 
diversion.  His  serious  compositions  were  of  a  sacred  character  and 
in  a  lofty  classical  style.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  published  by 
subscription  and  constitute  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius. 

Many  laurels  were  now  gathered  by  him  through  his  recitals  and 
musical  attainments ;  and  Temple  College  honored  itself  and  only 
expressed  the  judgment  of  the  musical  world  when  it  conferred  upon 
him  its  Doctorate  in  Music.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to 
his  friends  that  our  great  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  laurels 
at  times  seem  to  fall  on  successful  diplomats,  popular  ministers, 
scientists,  and  lawyers,  thick  as  the  leaves  that  strew  the  vale  of 
Vallambrosa,  did  not  bestow  its  honorary  Doctorate  in  Music  upon  this 
learned  musician  and  consummate  artist;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  recall 
that  Pittsburgh  fully  appreciated  her  son,  and  when  she  was  making 
up  in  1907  the  roll  of  her  mighty  men,  her  first  thirty  citizens  and 
sons  (though  she  limited  herself  finally  to  twenty-eight)  along  with 
Brashear,  the  astronomer,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  captain  of 
industry  and  philanthropist;  with  George  Guthrie,  the  courageous 
reforming  Mayor;  with  P.  C.  Knox,  the  statesman;  Riddle,  the  theo- 
logian; Westinghouse,  the  inventor;  Shiras,  the  jurist,  and  General 
Young,  the  accomplished  soldier,  she  enrolled  David  Duffle  Wood, — 
Musician,  Teacher,  and  Composer. 

The  true  biography  of  an  artist  is  written  in  his  works. 

"...  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim" 

are  therein  found,  reveal  the  artist's  life  history  and  disclose  his  true 
character.  In  Dr.  Wood's  case,  the  revelation  was  one  of  strength, 
elevation,  and  poise.  No  one  could  hear  him  play  without  realizing 
that  he  was  exquisitely  organized  and  sensitive  to  the  niceties  of  tone- 
color  to  a  high  and  rare  degree.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  that  to  me 
the  supreme  impression  was  strength  and  self-control.  How  masterly 
he  would  take  a  musical  idea  and  develop  it!  It  was  like  the  work 
of  those  Indian  magicians  who  are  said  to  make  a  flower  grow  up  out 
of  a  pot  in  a  few  minutes :  while  they  wave  their  arms  and  mutter 
spells,  the  plant  unfolds  its  leaves,  the  buds  burgeon  and  burst  into 
flowers  which  glisten  with  dew  and,  shaken  by  the  winds,  diffuse 
abroad  their  fragrance.  So  would  he  take  some  thought,  and  unfold 
it  before  us,  sphere  after  sphere  of  sound  welling  forth  until  the  whole 
idea  was  manifested  in  its  rich  harmony,  and  all  the  air  was  thrilling 
with  the  interlinked  melodies.  Yet  mid  all  the  sweetness  there  was 
never  any  trace  of  weakness  or  nervous  excess  in  the  composition  or 
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the  rendition.  Like  the  tenderness  of  a  brave  man,  all  his  sweetness 
rested  on  strength.  Into  his  soul  had  passed  the  courage  of  his  sea- 
faring forbears,  the  heroism  of  his  mother,  the  victories  of  his  own 
spirit  over  circumstance.  His  was  no  light  nature  tossed  like  a  cork 
on  the  passion-driven  waves  of  emotion.  Back  of  all  his  art,  one  felt 
the  man.  Who  that  heard  him  can  ever  forget  the  sustained  and 
controlled  feeling  with  which  he  played  the  overture  to  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise,"  on  that  day  when  this  great  memorial  organ  was 
consecrated  three  years  ago — making  organ  echo  the  strains  back  to 
organ,  and  so  timing  and  suspending  the  movement  that  all  one's 
nature  yearned  to  drink  in  the  sweetness  as  he  poured  it  out?  How 
strong,  how  balanced,  how  clear  in  outline,  how  firm  it  all  was! 

His  learning  was  manifest,  too,  in  all  his  work.  He  knew  the 
history  of  his  instrument  and  of  his  art.  His  library  was  rich  in 
books  on  the  organ,  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  concave  pedal  board 
that  is  widely  used.  The  great  instrument  in  this  church  is  largely 
his  creation,  in  cooperation  with  the  builder.  His  musical  library 
was  extensive,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  musicians  in  America  to 
possess  the  complete  published  works  of  Bach.  Who  that  ever  heard 
those  entrancing  carols  that  he  drew  out  of  English,  French,  and 
German  stores  last  Christmas,  can  ever  forget  how  he  brought  out  of 
his  treasury  things  old  as  well  as  new?  The  fifth  of  those  beautiful 
Christmas  carols  was  his  own  versified  translation  from  the  German. 

His  learning  and  love  of  art,  moreover,  were  not  restricted  to 
one  department.  The  Sunday  before  he  died  he  was  enjoying  the 
immortal  "  Phaedo"  of  Plato.  On  the  table  by  his  chair  lay,  on  those 
last  sad  days,  a  Variorum  edition  of  "  Othello"  that  he  was  reading. 
In  all  departments  he  loved  the  great  masters.  In  poetry,  his  favorite 
was  Milton,  like  a  seraph  strong;  and  in  music,  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Mendelssohn  had  the  first  place  in  his  affections,  though 
he  loved  also  the  cheerful  strains  of  Father  Haydn.  Strong  man  that 
he  was,  beauty  of  form  meant  more  to  him  than  mere  richness  of 
tone-color. 

It  is  to  that  inward  strength  back  of  all  his  gentleness  that  I 
ascribe  his  great  power  of  holding  his  friends.  By  it  he  was  able  to 
rule  gently  his  choir ;  and  through  it  he  drew  to  him  the  gifted  woman 
who  cheered  and  blessed  his  closing  years  and  found  in  him  a  true 
protector  wearing  the  double  crown  of  strength  and  gentleness. 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him, 
That  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 
He  was  a  man." 

He  was  indeed  a  man  to  be  counted  upon.  Difficulties  only  aroused 
him  to  greater  exertion. 

"Languor  was  not  in  his  heart, 
Weakness  was  not  in  his  word, 
Weariness  not  on  his  brow." 

No  one  had  ever  to  wait  for  him  at  his  appointments.    When,  on  the 
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Sunday  after  last  Christmas,  a  sudden  and  heavy  snowfall  blocked  all 
the  car  lines  of  our  city,  and  most  of  our  church-goers  were  kept  at 
home  and  but  few  singers  or  organists  reached  their  churches,  Dr. 
Wood  appeared  at  the  church  in  good  time,  having  made  his  way  by 
new  and  unusual  routes  to  his  accustomed  place.  His  life  was  made 
up  of  victories  over  difficulties  that  would  have  crushed  most  men, 
and  no  little  obstacles  could  turn  him  aside  from  his  course,  where  he 
moved  like  the  stars,  without  haste  and  without  rest. 

His  days  were  not  lived  in  a  secluded  organ  loft  where,  supported 
by  an  adequate  endowment,  he  could  give  himself  up  to  composition. 
Would  that  we  had  such  posts  for  our  musicians!  American  church 
music  would  be  richer  for  it,  if  a  composer  like  Dr.  Wood  could  have 
given  his  full  strength  to  original  work.  But  he  led  no  such  sheltered 
life.  He  struck  out  boldly  into  the  stream,  and  met  the  full  force  of 
the  current.  He  had  his  deep  sorrows,  his  heavy  trials,  and  his  bitter 
disappointments.  But  he  was  sustained  through  them  all  by  an  un- 
faltering faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  our  Heavenly 
Father  who  is  seeking  to  lead  us  through  gloom  into  glory.  The 
tempest  never  disturbed  the  inward  depths  of  his  nature.  "  His  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  God  was  to  him  a  great  reality, 
and  proved  at  the  last  a  sustaining  friend. 

This  depth  and  reality  of  his  religious  life  must  have  been  the 
secret  of  his  unfailing  interest  in  his  work,  which  never  seemed  to 
lose  for  him  its  charm  and  dignity.  Whether  it  was  a  carol  for  the 
Sunday  school,  where  he  was  so  loved  and  respected,  or  an  anthem 
for  the  Easter  service,  he  gave  his  mind  heartily  to  it  as  to  a  worthy, 
uplifting  service.  There  was  never  any  irreverence  in  his  handling 
of  the  familiar  outward  observances  of  religion;  neither  was  there 
any  narrow  rigidity.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  filial  love  and 
freedom. 

How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  to-night  for  such  a  life,  for  the 
example  of  his  steadfastness,  for  the  gifts  of  his  art,  and  the  beauty 
and  elevation  of  his  strong  Christian  character!  Then,  too,  how  beau- 
tiful was  his  death !  His  work  was  done ;  all  the  Easter  music  had 
been  selected  and  practised  carefully;  the  eve  had  arrived  of  the  very 
day  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  year,  Good  Friday,  March  25th, 
when  he  had  first  taken  his  seat,  forty-six  years  ago,  on  St.  Stephen's 
organ  bench  as  the  organist.  It  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  while  the 
congregation  received  the  elements,  he  had  improvised  with  such 
sweetness  that  in  listening  to  him  I  forgot  the  due  order  of  the 
service  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  Long.  Little  did  I  know, 
as  I  was  carried  away  by  his  sweet  strains  that  reminded  me  of  the 
lines  of  Mrs.  Browning, 

"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan ! 
Piercing  sweet  by  the  river! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river." 
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Little  did  I  dream,  that  it  was  his  swan  song  that  we  heard.  A  second 
service  for  "  the  mothers"  overtaxed  his  strength.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  on  Easter  day,  shortly  after 
the  service,  while  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere  must  have  been 
still  thrilling  with  the  triumphant  music  of  his  own  great  choir,  he 
outsoared  the  shadow  of  his  long  night  and  joined  the  choir  invisible 
in  realms  where  there  is  no  sickness,  neither  is  there  any  night  there. 
We  miss  him  to-night,  for  we  never  knew  how  much  we  loved  him 
till  we  lost  him.  But  we  cannot  grieve  for  him.  His  sun  went  down 
in  all  its  splendor,  as  the  day  ends  inside  the  tropics,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  in  his  life  and  works  and  example  a  rich  heritage  for  his 
fellow  musicians,  for  this  community  in  general,  and  in  particular  for 
the  institutions  and  organizations  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

"  For  all  Thy  saints,  who  from  their  labors  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 
Thy  name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blest. 

"  Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress,  and  their  Might : 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well  fought  fight; 
Thou,  in  the  darkness  drear,  the  one  true  Light. 

"  The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west ; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  cometh  rest; 
Sweet  is  the  calm  of  Paradise  the  blest: 

Alleluia ! 
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DAVID   DUFFLE  WOOD,   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
ORGAN  PLAYERS'  CLUB.* 

By  Mrs.  John  Bunting, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club. 

We  are  here  to-night  not  only  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club,  but  to  offer  our  tribute 
of  reverence  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  our  dearly  beloved 
President,  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  whose  death  occurred  on  Easter  Day, 
March  27th,  of  this  year.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Wood  to  the  musical  people 
of  Philadelphia  and  especially  to  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club 
cannot  be  estimated.  To  his  wise  counsel  and  unerring  judgment  in 
all  the  business  as  well  as  musical  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Club  are 
we  largely  indebted  for  the  remarkable  progress  and  high  musical 
standing  it  has  attained.  That  he  might  stimulate  his  pupils  and  fellow 
organists  to  more  active,  earnest  study,  and  to  awaken  and  develop  a 
greater  interest  in  the  organ  and  church  music  of  Philadelphia,  he 
entered  into  this  work  with  the  enthusiasm  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  nature,  and  he  was  the  master  and  guiding  spirit  in  our  Club  from 
its  foundation  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

For  over  fifty  years  he  was  closely  identified  with  music  in  Phila- 
delphia as  teacher,  organist,  choirmaster,  and  composer;  and  he  was 
also  actively  interested  in  other  musical  organizations  within  the  city. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  present  organists  of 
Philadelphia  were  either  pupils  of  Dr.  Wood,  or  have  been  pupils  of 
those  who  studied  under  him.  For  this  reason  his  influence  over  the 
church  music  of  to-day  has  been  far-reaching  and  cannot  be  fully 
estimated.  He  was  a  most  earnest  and  reverent  student  of  all  the 
great  masters,  but  preeminently  was  he  known  in  this  city  as  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  the  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  organ  com- 
positions of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  well  known  that  Bach  gave 
few  special  directions  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  his  works,  but 
these  few  indications  were  observed  in  the  minutest  details  by  Dr. 
Wood  in  his  readings  of  the  great  master:  and  he  did  more  through 
his  own  masterly  interpretation  of  these  works  to  develop  a  love  for 
them  in  others  than  any  other  musician  of  our  day. 

The  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Wood  in  public  was  at  the  formal 
opening  of  a  new  organ  where,  as  a  lad  of  only  sixteen  years,  he 
played  with  several  of  the  older  organists  of  the  city.  His  own 
selection  was  one  of  the  figured  chorales  of  Sebastian  Bach,  "  Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God."  It  seems  almost  significant  that  at  this 
recital,  the  beginning  of  his  life,  his  musical  thoughts  should  find 
expression  in  this  theme  of  thankfulness  and  joy,  while  at  his  last 
recital,  with  his  life's  work  nearly  completed,  his  selections  should 
have  been  the  two  most  exquisitely  beautiful  chorales,  "  Adorn  Thyself, 
Dear  Soul,"  and  "  O  World,  I  e'en  Must  Leave  Thee." 

*  An  appreciation  presented  at  a  Special  Recital  of  the  American  Organ 
Players'  Club  in  Commemoration  of  its  Twentieth  Anniversary  at  St.  Mark's 
Lutheran  Church,  Spring  Garden  above  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday 
evening,  November  15th,   1910. 
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Dr.  Wood  was  the  owner  of  the  first  copy  of  Bach's  complete  organ 
works  ever  brought  to  this  city  and  which  were  published  in  Germany 
in  1844.  These  volumes  were  the  most  valued  treasures  in  his  library 
and  came  to  him  after  the  death  of  his  first  teacher,  Wilhelm  Schnabel, 
who  died  in  1852.  The  teachings  of  this  young  and  ardent  lover  of  the 
organ  gave  to  Dr.  Wood  his  first  inspiration  to  study  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  revealed  to  him  the  beauty  and  wonderful  genius 
of  this  greatest  of  all  composers.  He  rapidly  absorbed  and  memorized 
all  the  important  preludes,  toccatas,  fugues,  chorales,  and  other  organ 
compositions  while  a  comparatively  young  man.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  great  passions,  oratorios,  masses,  and  cantatas,  and 
all  the  choral  works  written  for  the  Church:  also  the  many  com- 
positions written  for  the  pianoforte. 

No  one  but  those  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Wood  can  estimate 
the  immense  amount  of  study  and  time  involved  in  memorizing  these 
works,  under  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  and  overcome:  but 
it  was  a  labor  of  love  and  a  devotion  to  his  art  which  allowed  no 
obstacle  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

In  the  domain  of  composition  Dr.  Wood  was  unequalled  in  that 
his  writings  represent  the  highest  and  best  type  in  musical  art.  They 
are  characterized  by  freshness,  spontaneity,  refinement,  beauty  of  form 
and  melody,  and  by  deep  religious  feeling.  They  include  a  large  number 
of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces;  but  he  was  chiefly  known  through 
his  many  beautiful  church  anthems  which  were  composed  for  and 
almost  exclusively  sung  by  his  choir  at  St.  Stephen's  Church.  A  few 
of  these  anthems  have  already  appeared  in  print,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  published  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

As  a  teacher  he  impressed  upon  his  pupil  organists  the  sacredness 
of  their  profession  and  imbued  them  with  his  own  pure  and  lofty  ideals. 
The  love  and  veneration  for  his  chosen  instrument  were  a  large  part 
of  his  religion.  His  Christian  faith  was  simple  but  strong  and  abiding. 
At  each  recital,  which  was  a  part  of  every  Sunday  afternoon's  service 
at  St.  Stephen's  Church  for  many  years,  his  masterly  interpretation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  was  both  an  education 
and  inspiration.  His  improvisations  at  these  times  were  the  highest 
expressions  of  musical  thought,  and  breathed  a  devotion  which  brought 
peace,  joy,  and  a  benediction  to  his  listeners. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  soul  because  of  the  limitations 
surrounding  his  life.  He  met  them  all  with  patience,  manly  courage, 
and  a  lofty  Christian  heroism. 

On  that  glad  Easter  morning  while  his  beloved  choir  was  singing 
the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the  closed  windows  of  his  imprisoned  soul 
opened  to  the  radiant  vision  of  an  eternal  day  and  his  spirit  went  out 
to  meet  the  risen  Lord.  And  then  was  revealed  to  him,  we  believe,  the 
complete  realization  of  the  words  of  his  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
anthem:  "And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  And  there  shall 
be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun; 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever." 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  December  21st,  191 1,  at  5.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Ernest  Zantzinger  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Eli  Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the 
Principal  were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the 
incoming  Board,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Audit  and  inspection,  when  received,  (the  preparation 
of  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  Treasurer), 
to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly 
elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Excellency,  Governor  JOHN  K.  TENER. 


President  : 

JOHN  CADWALADER.        (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents : 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  (1882) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  (1884) 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN.  (1890) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
THOMAS   ROBINS.        (1890) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.      (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.       (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 

HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.     (1900) 


Managers : 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.D.,  (1890)  Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D.  (1905) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  (1890)  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.,  (1905) 

Owen  Wister,  (1891)  J.  Crosby  Brown,  (1906) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  ( 1894)  Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson,  (1907) 

Francis  F.  Kane,  (1899)  Edward  Hopkinson,  (1910) 

Sydney  G.  Fisher,  (1901)  William  Masters  Camac.  (1910) 


•First  eUcUd  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance 


J.  CROSBY  BROWN,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON, 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON. 


Instruction : 
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Attending  Physicians : 
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Seventy-Ninth   Annual  Report  of  the   Board   of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


The  Board  of  Managers  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the 
results  of  the  past  year  of  the  administration  and  work  in 
the  Institution.  The  number  of  pupils  seeking  education 
at  the  school  constantly  increases  and  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  all  of  the  departments  have  been  administered  is 
certainly  very  gratifying. 

It  is  especially  satisfactory  that  the  successor  to  Dr. 
David  D.  Wood  in  charge  of  the  musical  instruction  has 
proved  very  capable.  Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
another  instructor  whose  personal  sympathies  and  power 
to  understand  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  capacities  of 
the  blind  which  Dr.  Wood  possessed  in  such  a  wonderful 
degree;  but  the  concert,  given  at  Horticultural  Hall  on 
April  5th,  191 1,  showed  that  Mr.  Miller  has  been  most 
successful  as  our  Musical  Director.  He  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  work  very  cordially  and  with  undoubted  interest 
and  I  think  we  can  safely  feel  that  this  very  important 
branch  of  the  education  of  our  pupils  is  in  proper  hands. 

The  two  events  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  the 
Institution  itself  but  for  the  blind  generally,  which  occurred 
during  the  past  year  were :  "  The  Blind  Workers'  Exhibi- 
tion," held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  "  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,"  held  at  our  Institution  in  June  last. 
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The  pupils  who  went  to  New  York  surprised  the  large 
audiences  by  all  that  they  did  and  by  the  abilities  which 
they  showed.  An  occasion  deemed  so  important  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  came  from  Washington  to 
attend  it,  was  in  itself  an  inspiration  to  the  blind  and  for 
all  those  concerned  in  their  development  and  education. 
Your  President  attended  the  meetings  and  made  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  caring  for  the  aged  blind.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  see  in  person  the  impression  made  by  our  pupils 
and  to  hear  on  every  side  the  warm  praise  of  their  athletic 
and  dramatic  performances,  as  well  as  their  efficiency  in 
many  occupations.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  pupils 
and  they  took  advantage  of  it  to  enlarge  their  views  of  life. 
They  certainly  showed  as  much  interest  in  visiting  various 
places  of  note  in  New  York  as  seeing  persons  could  have 
done. 

The  Convention  held  here  in  June  was  the  most  im- 
portant gathering  of  those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
that  has  ever  been  held.  In  1905  at  Saginaw  there  was  an 
attendance  at  a  similar  meeting  of  but  thirty-five.  In  1907 
at  Boston  seventy-five  attended,  while  here  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  from  all  over  the  country  came  to  aid  in 
the  discussion  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It 
was  an  inspiring  occasion  and  the  reputation  of  our  school 
was  carried  home  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Your  Presi- 
dent met  many  of  the  delegates  and  so  far  as  he  could  find 
there  was  but  one  feeling  among  them,  that  our  Institution 
held  the  very  first  rank  in  the  country  in  its  equipment  and 
in  the  results  produced. 

The  Principal's  report  deals  very  fully  with  several 
topics  that  should  be  considered  with  care.  The  effort  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  students  to  care  for  themselves 
in  looking  after  their  rooms  and  in   instructing  them   in 


proper  deportment  and  habits  at  table  is  a  great  advance. 
Nothing  has  shown  more  progress  in  training  blind  persons 
than  in  this  desire  to  give  them  self-confidence  and  accus- 
toming them  to  the  manners  of  seeing  persons.  The  subject 
of  combining  the  instruction  of  blind  pupils  with  seeing 
pupils  is  dealt  with  by  the  Principal  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
way.  The  Managers  unite  in  his  purpose  to  watch  the 
progress  of  our  thirteen  pupils  who  are  now  associated  with 
seeing  pupils  in  other  schools. 

The  work  done  by  the  Field  Officer  and  the  increasing 
value  of  the  Exchange  is  most  encouraging.  We  feel  that 
the  zeal  and  faithful  work  of  all  persons  engaged  at  the 
Institution  entitles  them  to  very  warm  praise. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  the  operation 
of  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  which 
is  now  permanently  established  at  No.  6713  Woodland 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  This  step  in  caring  for  the  blind  is 
one  that  brings  the  greatest  comfort  to  all  who  are  handi- 
capped in  life  by  want  of  sight,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
needs  of  the  Home  will  be  felt  and  met  by  all  who  sympa- 
thize in  the  w7ork  for  the  blind. 

JOHN    CADWALADER, 

President. 
December  21,  191 1. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers, 


Gentlemen  : — 

In  most  respects  the  work  of  the  school  has  gone  for- 
ward this  year  about  as  usual.  The  work  in  all  departments 
has  been  good,  and  if  I  single  out  for  consideration  certain 
phases  of  the  year's  activities  it  is  only  because  these  are 
the  things  upon  which  we  have  been  placing  most  emphasis, 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  make  the  school  still  more 
serviceable  to  those  for  whose  education  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  connected  long  with  one  of  our 
residential  schools,  or  to  observe  for  very  many  years  the 
careers  of  graduates  and  former  pupils,  to 
eammg  to  o  become  convinced  that  we  do  altogether  too 
many  things  for  our  pupils  and  give  them 
altogether  too  few  opportunities  to  "  learn  to  do  by  doing." 
In  theory  we  all  insist  that  they  must  be  trained  to  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  and  we  undoubtedly  accomplish 
much  toward  this  end;  but  the  more  I  observe  the  results 
of  our  training,  the  more  surely  I  am  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  failure  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  larger 
responsibilities  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  home  life  con- 
stitutes a  weakness  in  our  educational  system  that  is  funda- 
mental. A  very  large  majority  of  our  pupils  come  from 
poor  homes,  where  every  member  of  the  family  must  con- 
tribute his  full  share  toward  the  family  support.  Now 
while  we  are  constantly  holding  before  our  people  the  ideal 
of  self-support,  we  must  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them  the 
dignity  of  all  labor — of  manual  no  less  than  of  mental  effort. 

Then,  too,  they  are  losing  that  training,  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  strong  characters  and  the  making  of 
dependable  men  and  women,  that  comes  only  by  being  made 
responsible  for  certain  assigned  duties  about  the  home,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  they  may  be. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  work  for  the  blind  before  I  was 
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convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  position.  Accordingly, 
both  at  Batavia  and  after  I  came  to  Overbrook,  I  promptly 
informed  myself  as  to  what  routine  duties  of  the  school 
were  being  performed  by  the  pupils.  About  the  same  things 
were  being  done  in  both  schools  and  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

All  except  the  very  youngest  children  were  making  their 
own  beds  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  matron,  or 
housemother.  To  be  sure  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary 
to  "  put  on  the  finishing  touches,"  but  nearly  every  pupil 
who  enters  the  school  under  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  has  sufficient  ability  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade 
through  the  school  is  able  before  leaving  to  make  a  bed  well, 
unassisted. 

The  girls  in  the  workroom  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  sewing  were  making  most  of  the  linen  required 
in  the  household  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  dish- 
covers,  curtains  for  the  lockers,  bibs  and  aprons  for  the 
kindergarten  children,  serving  aprons  for  the  maids  and 
their  own  aprons  for  use  in  the  class  of  domestic  science. 

There  are  other  minor  duties  which  both  boys  and  girls 
regularly  perform,  such  as:  (i)  taking  the  soiled  towels 
and  wash-cloths  from  the  hooks  in  the  lavatories  and 
lockers,  putting  them  in  the  laundry  baskets,  and  replacing 
them  with  clean  ones;  (2)  collecting  soiled  bed-linen, 
tying  it  in  bundles,  and  placing  it  in  the  laundry  baskets; 

(3)  emptying  the  waste-paper  baskets  of  their  cottages; 

(4)  sometimes  shaking  and  sweeping  the  small  rugs  used 
by  their  cottage  family;  (5)  helping  in  the  care  of  the 
plants  in  the  cottage,  and  (6)  in  a  few  instances  the  more 
capable  pupils  aiding  the  housemother  in  giving  a  little  neces- 
sary assistance  to  the  less  capable  members  of  the  family — 
just  now  four  very  capable  little  girls,  two  of  them  totally 
blind,  are  being  helpful  by  showing  some  of  the  less  capable 
ones  how  to  comb  their  hair,  and  by  helping  in  other  ways 
just  as  would  be  done  in  nearly  all  the  homes  from  which 
our  children  come.  Other  helpful  things  are  occasionally 
done  by  both  boys  and  girls,  but  these  constitute  about  all 
the  regular  duties. 

I  next  began  to  make  diligent  search  for  other  routine 
duties  that  pupils  might  assume,  if  their  assignments  were 
such  as  to  give  them  the  necessary  time.     Now  everybody 
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who  has  had  any  experience  with  children  knows  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  do  a  thing  himself  than  to  show  a  child 
how  to  do  it  and  to  see  that  he  does  it ;  but  we  all  know  that 
it  is  far  better  for  the  child  that  he  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn.  I  found  several  things  our  pupils  could  do  only 
with  considerable  readjustment  of  our  daily  program.  Now 
in  an  institution  like  ours  combining  the  congregate  and  the 
cottage  plans,  with  nearly  three  hundred  people  involved, 
this  readjustment  is  not  easy;  and  before  attempting  very 
many  changes  plans  must  be  very  carefully  thought  out 
in  advance. 

We  have,  however,  found  two  things  formerly  done  by 
our  men-of-all-work,  that  our  boys  are  aiding  in  doing  or  are 
being  entirely  responsible  for ;  namely,  caring  for  the  sloyd 
and  cane  shops  and  shoveling  snow  from  the  walks.  And 
so  during  the  past  year  each  Saturday  morning,  after  two 
hours  of  literary  work,  each  boy  in  his  turn  has  done  his 
part  toward  cleaning  the  shop  which  he  has  littered  by  his 
work  during  the  week.  The  boys  first  sweep  and  dust  the 
shops;  then  mop  the  floors  and  put  everything  in  order 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next  week's  work.  This  kind  of 
work  is  not  easy,  particularly  for  boys  who  are  totally  blind, 
and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  select  for  such  work  partially 
sighted  boys;  but  the  teachers  are  making  a  conscientious 
effort  to  give  each  boy  the  advantage  of  this  training. 
Their  work  must  be  closely  supervised  by  a  teacher  who  is 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  plan;  yet,  I  believe,  almost 
as  much  supervision  would  be  necessary  with  a  group  of 
boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  perfectly  good  sight. 

In  the  fall  before  the  snow  came  we  purchased  a  half- 
dozen  snow-shovels,  organized  our  boys  into  squads  of  six 
each,  and  awaited  the  first  fall  of  snow.  When  the  snow 
came,  these  boys  were  excused  from  the  regular  morning 
walk.  Others  than  the  members  of  the  squad  often  asked 
to  be  excused  from  the  walk  in  order  that  they  might  help 
with  the  shoveling.  This  is  work  that  is  perfectly  possible 
under  direction  and  in  its  place  is  of  equal  value  to  a  lesson 
in  history,  mathematics,  or  literature. 
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A  year  ago  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  dining-rooms  we 
provided,  in  place  of  the  long  tables  arranged  as  a  hollow 
square,  six  small  round  tables  for  our  thirty  senior  pupils, 
seating  five  pupils  at  each  table.  In  arranging  the  several 
groups  we  have  been  particular  to  have  at  each  table  at 
least  one  pupil  with  some  sight.  As  the  tables  seat  six 
persons  comfortably,  we  have  left  at  each  table  one  vacant 
seat  where  housemother,  teacher,  or  visitor  may  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  any  one  of  these  six  groups  of  pupils.  For- 
merly the  maid  waiting  upon  the  table  served  the  pupils 
from  a  serving  table  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow 
square.  Now  the  food  for  each  course  is  placed  by  the  maid 
upon  each  table  about  as  would  be  done  in  the  homes  of 
most  of  our  children.  The  pupil  having  a  little  sight  serves 
the  others  seated  at  his  or  her  table.  Each  pupil  cuts  his 
own  meat,  prepares  his  own  potato,  and  butters  his  own 
bread;  for,  instead  of  buttering  their  bread  for  them  as 
heretofore,  we  now  provide  individual  butter  plates  and  a 
plate  of  bread  for  each  table.  Not  all  succeed  in  doing 
these  things  equally  well,  but  in  learning  how  to  eat  well 
and  in  acquiring  good  table  manners  a  pupil  is  learning 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  anything  else  he 
can  possibly  learn  in  school ;  for  no  matter  what  the  ability 
or  the  genius  of  the  blind  man  or  woman,  unless  he  or  she 
can  eat  neatly  and  be  at  ease  at  the  table  in  company  with 
others,  he  is  not  welcomed  in  the  homes  of  his  seeing 
friends. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  our  pupils  are  doing 
in  order  to  contribute  something  to  the  necessary  routine 
of  our  home-life  and  in  order  that  they  may  become  more 
self-reliant  and  independent.  They  are  in  themselves  small, 
perhaps  insignificant;  but  I  believe  they  mean  much  in  the 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls.  They  should  be  judiciously 
added  to  from  time  to  time;  for  as  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
for  many  years  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
used  to  say  to  us,  "  Young  men,  the  world  is  looking  for 
men  who  can  bring  things  to  pass."  So  it  is  among  the 
blind — opportunities  come  to  those  "  who  can  bring  things 
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to  pass" ;  and  my  observation  is  that  those  are  most  able 
to  bring  things  to  pass  who  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  most  during  their  school  training. 

The  experiment  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children 
to  which  I  referred  at  some  length  last  year  has  been  con- 
Co-education  tinued  in  the  seven  cities  in  which  it  has 
of  Blind  and  been  inaugurated,  and  on  December  I,  191 1, 
Seeing.  similar  work  was  begun  in  the  public  schools 
of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  I  have  recently  written  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  of  the  cities  where  the 
plan  is  in  operation,  and  each  writes  that  the  department 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school 
system.  The  relative  proportion  of  totally  blind  and  of 
those  who  have  a  little  sight  enrolled  in  these  schools  appears 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  our  special  schools.  The  problem 
of  the  backward  and  mentally  deficient  blind  child  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  confronts  us.  In  each  of 
these  cities  there  are  enrolled  in  these  special  classes  some 
children  who  have  attended  our  special  schools,  but  one  is 
impressed  by  the  large  number  that  have  never  before 
attended  school. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  public  schools  that  are  testing 
this  method  of  educating  blind  children.  Not  all  our  special 
residential  schools  are  located  in  cities  or  villages  in  close 
proximity  to  a  good  system  of  graded  schools  which  make 
possible  the  experiment:  and  not  all  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  that  are  so  situated  believe  in  the 
method:  but  the  most  progressive  men  in  our  profession 
have  great  faith  in  the  plan  and  are  following  it  where 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  principle  is  sound,  although  the 
method  of  its  application  will  always  vary  with  the  local 
conditions.  And  as  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  being 
applied  elsewhere,  I  take  it  that  others  will  be  interested 
to  read  how  we  are  applying  it  here.  As  each  case  must  be 
considered  with  great  care  and  must  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  needs,  I  am  giving  somewhat  detailed 
information. 

Thirteen    former    or   present    pupils — twelve    of   them 
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graduates — are  this  year  pursuing  a  part  or  all  of  their 
studies  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

i.  Three  of  our  girls — two  of  them  resident  pupils,  one 
a  day  pupil — who  are  taking  advanced  work  in  music  are 
taking  part  of  their  work  here,  part  of  it  at  the  Sternberg 
School  of  Music.    These  girls  are : 

Ruth  Buck;  light  perception  only;  a  pupil  here  eleven 
years;  graduated  in  19 10;  will  receive  the  diploma  in 
music  in  1912. 

Virginia  Cartee;  sees  shadows  only;  a  pupil  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  twelve  years  and  of  this 
school  two  years;  graduated  in  191 1;  will  receive  the 
diploma  in  music  in  191 2. 

Grace  Whiteley;  sufficient  useful  vision  in  one  eye  to 
enable  her  to  go  about  alone  in  the  day  time ;  a  pupil  here 
three  years;   will  receive  the  diploma  in  music  in  19 12. 

One  day  each  week  these  girls  attend  the  teachers'  train- 
ing class  at  the  school  of  music,  where  they  are  taught  how 
to  present  music  to  beginners.  One  of  our  teachers  always 
goes  with  them  to  observe  precisely  what  they  are  expected 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  render  them  later  the  necessary 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their  work.  The  balance  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  and  in 
applying  to  the  teaching  of  some  of  our  younger  pupils  under 
supervision  the  principles  they  have  learned.  We  are  plan- 
ning that  they  shall  teach  seeing  children  after  the  holidays. 

2.  Four  of  our  graduates  reside  here  but  take  all  of 
their  work  outside.    These  pupils  are : 

Harold  Howard;  sufficient  vision  in  one  eye  to  enable 
him  to  get  about  alone  comfortably ;  here  nine  years ;  grad- 
uated in  19 10;  last  year  and  this  attending  the  Central 
High  School  of  this  city. 

Leonard  Rambler;  sees  hand  movements  at  fifteen 
inches;  here  six  years;  graduated  in  1908;  now  in  his 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Heyse;  totally  blind;  here  twelve  years;  grad- 
uated in  1908;  now  a  Junior  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Margaret  McGuirk;  totally  blind;  here  eight  years; 
graduated  in  19 10;   attending  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

One  or  more  of  our  teachers  gives  these  pupils  some 
assistance  each  day,  but  the  work  is  so  distributed  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  teaching  in  the  school  nor  to  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  any  one  individual. 

3.  Five  of  our  graduates  are  resident  students  at  private 
school,  normal  school,  or  college. 

Walter  McDonald ;  totally  blind ;  a  pupil  of  the  Georgia 
School  for  the  Blind  two  years  and  of  this  school  two  years ; 
graduated  in  191 1;  attending  the  Brown  Preparatory 
School  of  this  city. 

Genevieve  Caulneld;  sufficient  useful  vision  in  one  eye 
to  enable  her  to  get  about  alone  in  familiar  places  in  the 
day  time;  here  eight  years;  graduated  in  1905;  now  a 
Sophomore  at  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anne  Connelly;  totally  blind;  here  ten  years;  grad- 
uated in  1909;  taking  a  year's  course  at  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School. 

Martin  Kurtz;  considerable  useful  vision;  here  seven 
years;  graduated  in  1909;  now  taking  the  last  year's  work 
of  the  three-year  course  at  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School. 

Oscar  Whitesell ;  totally  blind ;  here  eight  years ;  grad- 
uated in  19 10;  entered  in  the  Junior  (second)  year  and  is 
now  taking  the  last  year  of  the  three-year  course  at  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 

4.  Ralph  Wolfgang;  has  considerable  useful  vision; 
here  eight  years;  graduated  in  1911 ;  is  attending  the  High 
School  of  his  own  town. 

In  some  instances  we  are  meeting  the  entire  expense 
involved;  in  others  we  are  sharing  it  with  the  parents; 
and  the  parents  of  several  are  meeting  the  entire  expense 
themselves.  In  every  instance  where  they  are  able  to  do  so 
they  are  required  to  meet  the  expense.  Each  of  these  pupils 
has  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  for  several  years,  the 
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period  varying  from  four  to  fourteen  years;  all  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  customary  devices  which  are  used  by 
the  blind  in  securing  an  education ;  a  large  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  them  would  have  wanted,  probably  needed,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  some  additional  time  here  at  the  school,  had 
not  these  opportunities  presented  themselves.  But  I  am 
sure  that,  having  mastered  the  special  devices  necessary  for 
their  education  and  having  had  the  benefits  of  several  years' 
training  in  residential  schools,  they  are  far  better  off  where 
they  are:  for  they  are  thrown  into  constant  daily  associa- 
tion with  schoolmates  who  see ;  they  are  unconsciously,  but 
perhaps  all  the  more  surely,  learning  the  ways  of  the  seeing 
world;  and,  as  it  is  among  sighted  men  and  women  that 
they  must  succeed  or  fail,  they  are  entering  the  seeing  world 
none  too  soon.  So  sure  am  I  of  the  soundness  of  this 
position  that  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  regard  what 
we  are  doing  as  in  any  way  an  experiment;  yet  some  of 
these  methods  must  be  regarded  as  experimental.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  watch  with  unusual  interest  the  future  of  these 
thirteen  young  people. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  the  blind  which  has  been  advocated  from  time  to  time 
in  this  country  and  which  is  urged  in  a  recent  report  of  one 
of  our  most  experienced  and  successful  superintendents. 
Indeed,  I  have  wondered  whether  he  is  not  favoring  this 
plan  chiefly  because  the  states  have  been  so  slow  to  provide 
any  means  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  that  he  has 
despaired  of  every  other  plan  than  that  of  the  special  college 
— New  York,  by  appropriating  $300  a  year  for  a  reader 
for  each  blind  person  attending  a  higher  institution  of 
learning,  being  the  only  state  which  has  made  any  special 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

I  believe  that  we  are  also  rendering  valuable  aid  to  those 
pupils  who  live  here  but  attend  school  outside,  by  making 
the  transition  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  institution 
to  the  seeing  world  gradual  and  thus  giving  them  still  more 
assurance  and  confidence  in  themselves.  And  those  who 
are  resident  pupils  at  private  or  normal  school,  or  college 
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are  now  in  their  school  life  grappling  with  the  problem 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later  face,  i.e.,  to  find  a  way  to 
circumvent  the  limitations  which  blindness  inevitably  im- 
poses upon  them.  If  they  fail  there,  ultimate  failure  is  all 
the  more  certain ;  if  they  succeed,  they  have  more  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  succeed  later. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  waiting  lists  for  both  the 
boys'  and  the  girls'  school ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
school  year  1 909-1910,  we  have  never  filled 
Changes  in  Our  our  kindergarten  building  where  we  have 
Course  of  Study,  accommodations  for  eighteen  boys  and  eigh- 
teen girls.  With  waiting  lists  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  enter  the  main  school  and  vacant  places  at 
the  kindergarten  building,  the  children  have  sometimes  been 
kept  too  long  in  kindergarten.  In  order  that  the  capacity 
of  the  school  to  receive  resident  pupils  may  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  I  have  decided  to  promote  no 
children  this  year  from  the  kindergarten  building  to  the 
main  school,  but  to  organize  and  teach  our  first  grade 
pupils  there.  Thus  this  fall  we  have  at  the  kindergarten 
building  a  full  school,  meeting  together  for  the  morning 
circle  and  for  some  of  the  stories  and  games,  but  for  the 
major  part  of  the  work  organized  into  three  groups.  The 
kindergarten  group  proper,  containing  fourteen  pupils,  is 
taught  by  Miss  Simmons;  the  connecting  class  of  nine 
pupils,  by  Miss  Hartman;  and  the  newly  organized  first 
grade  with  thirteen  pupils,  by  Miss  Bush.  Thus  a  normal 
blind  child,  who  under  usual  conditions  is  received  at  about 
six  years  of  age,  will  be  promoted  to  the  second  grade  at 
the  main  school  at  nine  years  of  age  after  having  had  three 
years'  work — one  each  in  the  kindergarten,  the  connecting 
class,  and  the  first  grade.  This  plan,,,  if  successful,  will  also 
enable  our  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  nine  grades,  or  years, 
in  addition  to  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  and  con- 
necting class,  instead  of  eight  as  at  present,  without  further 
addition  to  the  teaching  staff.  I  will  report  more  fully  upon 
this  plan  next  year. 

The  regular  annual  concert  of  the  school  was  given  this 
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year  at  Horticultural  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 

5,  191 1,  by  a  selected  chorus  of  the  school 

^>U1  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller  who  has 

Concert. 

succeeded  Mr.  Wood  as  Musical  Director. 
The  chorus  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  Gurney,  tenor, 
and  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
Miller's  leadership.    The  selections  this  year  were : 

The  Pilgrims George  W.  Chadwick 

The  Snow  ) 

Fly  Singing  Bird      } Sir  Edward  E1Zar 

The  Vagabonds Eaton  Faning 

Psalm  XCV Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 

Some  of  our  friends,  who  had  come  to  look  forward  to 
the  rendering  of  an  oratorio  by  our  chorus  as  an  annual 
musical  event,  may  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  that 
an  oratorio  was  not  presented  again  this  year.  But  change 
in  leadership  always  means  change  in  plan  and  in  method. 
If  formerly  it  was  said  that  ours  was  the  only  body  of 
singers  that  was  presenting  the  classical  choral  productions, 
it  can  at  least  now  be  said  that  we  are  singing  what  is  more 
generally  heard  in  our  day.  The  chorus  sang  with  its  usual 
vigor  and  spirit  and  the  program  was  well  rendered.  No 
sooner  was  the  concert  over  than  Mr.  Miller  began  to  make 
plans  for  the  next  year ;  and  before  school  closed  in  June, 
he  had  made  the  following  selection  for  this  year's  concert : 

Scenes  from  "  Athalie''   Mendelssohn 

Behold,  I  Show  You  a  Mystery D.  D.  Wood 

In  May  (for  female  voices)    Horatio  Parker 

The  Kobolds    Horatio  Parker 

Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast  5".  Coleridge  Taylor 

The  chorus  has  made  excellent  progress  in  mastering 
the  selections  and  it  is  planned  to  give  the  concert  sometime 
in  March. 

Bi-weekly  At  our  sixty-minute  bi-weekly  teachers' 

Teachers'  meetings,  papers  upon  the  following  topics 

Meetings.  have  been  presented,  discussed,  and  subse- 

quently added  to  our  special  library: 
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Discouragements  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Blind,  by  Mr.  Jacob  P. 
Bausch. 

Some  Elements  of  Success  Concerning  the  Blind,  by  Mr.  Fairman 
R.  McCall. 

Practical  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind,  by  Herbert  Hartung. 

Within  the  year  seven  of  our  recent  graduates  have 

secured  positions  more  or  less  remunerative  and  permanent ; 

six  of  these  with  the  active  assistance  of  the 

Successes  of  school.     In   May   Charles   Palinkaitis,   who 

Some  Recent  .  .     .  .  ... 

Graduates  graduated  in  1909,  became  a  tuner  in  the 

Chickering  Factory  at  Boston.  In  July 
Norwood  Irvin,  who  graduated  in  1908,  became  a  regular 
tuner  in  the  Blasius  Piano  Factory  at  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey;  and  two  weeks  later,  Howard  Mullen,  a  graduate 
in  1906,  began  similar  work  in  the  same  factory.  In  Sep- 
tember James  Derr,  a  graduate  in  1905,  became  the  physical 
instructor  in  the  Texas  School  at  Austin ;  and  Grant  Long- 
enecker,  of  the  Class  of  19 10,  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
physical  instructor  and  teacher  of  industries  in  the  Arkansas 
School  at  Little  Rock.  In  October  George  Mummey,  of  the 
Class  of  1 910,  became  the  Home  Teacher  for  the  Delaware 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  And  on  December  4th 
Leo  Henry,  who  graduated  in  1908,  commenced  work  as 
a  tuner  in  the  Kirk  Johnson  piano  store  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Four  of  these  seven  young  men  are  totally  blind. 

The  results  accomplished  through  our  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  recently  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  city  at  No. 
The  First  Year  2°°  South  Thirteenth  Street  are  exceedingly 
of  Our  Sales-  gratifying.  Although  our  three-years'  lease 
room  and  dates  from  May   1,   19 10,  our  work  there 

was  not  really  under  way  until  the  first  of 
September.  Whatever  we  have  accomplished  has  thus  been 
achieved  within  fifteen  months'  time.  In  my  last  report  I 
stated  the  aims  sought  in  the  opening  of  this  Salesroom  and 
Exchange.  The  experience  of  these  months  does  not  make 
necessary  any  restatement  of  these  aims,  but  rather  empha- 
sizes them.  That  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  work  we 
are  doing  through  this  somewhat  new  venture  I  have  never 
doubted;    and  the  results  accomplished  only  intensify  my 
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belief  in  it  and  the  need  for  it,  so  long  as  interested  and 
capable  people  are  in  charge  of  it.  Under  the  direction  of 
those  merely  sentimentally  interested  not  only  no  good  would 
be  accomplished  but  great  harm  might  be  done  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  blind.  Just  how  helpful  we  have  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  there  are  some  tangible  results. 

From  a  report  which  Mr.  Delfino  has  made  covering 
the  period  within  which  the  Salesroom  has  been  in  operation 
I  select  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  When  we  consider  the  difficulties  involved  in  pro- 
curing work  for  the  blind  and  the  obstacles  which  the  blind 
themselves  have  to  overcome  in  any  profession  or  occupa- 
tion they  pursue,  the  results  of  this  recent  expansion  of  our 
work  are  certainly  gratifying  and  stimulating.  Much  has1 
been  accomplished  for  the  blind,  but  much  more  must  be 
attempted  and  achieved  in  order  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition properly  and  permanently.  Vast  results  can  be 
secured  by  presenting  our  ideas  effectively  and  tangibly  to 
the  public  and  by  keeping  the  work  of  the  blind  constantly 
before  it. 

"  The  schools  must  aim  to  train  the  blind  to  be  practical, 
efficient,  and  self-reliant  as  far  as  their  physical  and  mental 
powers  will  permit.  The  more  pupils  are  made  to  do  for 
themselves  while  in  school,  the  better  equipped  they  will  be 
when  they  leave  the  institutional  paradise  for  the  stormy 
battlefield  of  life.  The  purpose  of  an  education  is  to  enable 
men  and  women  to  be  useful,  happy,  and  independent 
citizens. 

"  The  Salesroom  and  Exchange  with  the  display  win- 
dow is  accomplishing  much  good  in  various  ways : 

"  It  is  helping  the  blind  in  a  practical  manner  by  selling 
their  goods,  securing  orders  for  their  work,  and  obtaining 
positions  for  them  whenever  possible. 

"  It  is  keeping  their  work  constantly  before  the  public, 
thus  enabling  thousands  of  passers-by  to  see  for  themselves 
the  work  which  the  blind  can  do. 

"  It  is  furnishing  supplies  used  by  the  blind ;  Braille 
paper,  Braille  slates  and  styluses,  cane,  checker-boards,  play- 
ing-cards, grooved  writing-boards,  self-threading  needles, 
as  well  as  pamphlets  and  reports  of  our  school. 

"  Many  of  the  best  people  in  the  city  are  patrons  and 
the  Exchange  is  a  bureau  of  information  concerning  our 
work. 
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"  No  opportunity  is  permitted  to  pass  whereby  we  may 
secure  work  for  our  people.  Orders  are  solicited  from 
churches,  hotels,  department  stores,  restaurants,  factories, 
clubs,  etc. ;  and  interviews  are  held  in  behalf  of  our  work 
whenever  possible.  The  difficulty  of  securing  work  for  the 
blind  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  it.  In  the  spring  of  1909  we  began  nego- 
tiating for  a  position  for  one  of  our  tuners,  and  fully  two 
years  elapsed  before  a  place  was  secured  for  him  in  a 
distant  city.  Over  120  letters  were  written  to  20  factories 
and  as  many  stores,  over  half  of  which  were  visited  per- 
sonally. The  foregoing  illustration  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  perseverance." 

Through  the  detailed  monthly  reports  which  Mr.  Delfino 
has  made  to  me,  through  occasional  visits  to  the  Exchange, 
and  by  frequent  conferences  with  reference  to  our  under- 
takings, I  have  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  all  we  have 
been  attempting  through  the  Exchange ;  yet  I  am  surprised 
at  the  concrete  results  as  I  study  them  for  the  entire  period. 
Careful  records  of  all  financial  transactions  at  the  Exchange 
have  been  kept  and  full  information  of  all  we  have  attempted 
outside.  From  these  records  I  take  the  following  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  facts : 

1.  From  the  opening  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
to  December  1,  191 1,  we  paid  to  workers  $2,879.84  To 
this  should  be  added  about  $150.00  of  business  done  during 
November,  which  had  not  been  paid  at  the  time  the  state- 
ment was  made  up,  making  the  amount  over  $3,000.00. 
The  amounts  paid  to  individuals  vary  from  75c.  to  $896.97. 
Forty-seven  individuals  were  beneficiaries  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  women  and  twenty- 
nine,  men.  Thirty-five  were  former  pupils  of  this  school. 
It  must  be  understood  that  not  all  these  amounts  represent 
profits ;  for  in  most  instances  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
must  be  deducted.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  however  small 
the  amounts,  they  represent  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
only  earnings  of  those  who  have  been  helped.  In  a  few 
instances  we  have  been  able  to  put  additional  work  in  the 
way  of  those  who  have  been  making  a  heroic  struggle  to 
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get  on.     And  the  letters  we  receive  from  those  whom  we 
have  aided  are  full  of  appreciation. 

2.  To  those  of  us  who  have  constantly  before  us  the 
problem  of  furnishing  that  education  which  will  enable  our 
people  to  get  on  in  the  world,  it  will  be  helpful  to  observe 
what  some  of  the  lines  of  employment  are.   During  the  year, 

Five  men,  three  of  them  former  pupils,  have  been  started 
in  selling  newspapers. 

Orders  for  the  reseating  of  cane  chairs  have  been  secured 
for  five  women — all  former  pupils,  and  for  ten  boys  and 
men  of  whom  all  except  two  are  former  or  present  pupils. 
(In  the  case  of  present  pupils  the  work  has  in  most  instances 
been  given  the  boys  during  their  vacations.) 

Positions  as  strippers  in  tobacco  factories  have  been 
secured  for  three,  two  of  whom  are  former  pupils. 

Orders  for  twenty  dozen  hammocks  were  secured  from 
three  department  and  wholesale  stores  which  were  given  to 
four  former  pupils,  all  of  whom  needed  work  and  were  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered. 

Orders  were  secured  from  eleven  department  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  Shamokin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Reading,  and 
Harrisburg  for  rugs  woven  by  a  young  man  about  30  years 
of  age  who  had  recently  lost  his  sight,  whom  we  advised  to 
learn  weaving  and  aided  (without  the  expenditure  of 
funds)  in  securing  a  loom. 

Orders  for  brooms  were  given  to  six  blind  men,  five  of 
whom  were  former  pupils.  The  earnings  of  these  men  are 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  brooms  which  have  usually  been  purchased 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Orders  for  tuning  about  one  hundred  pianos,  procured 
through  the  Exchange,  have  been  given  to  eight  former 
or  present  pupils.  (Orders  are  given  to  present  pupils  only 
when  they  have  already  received  the  diploma  in  tuning  or 
are  about  to  receive  it.) 

Positions  as  tuners  in  piano  factories  were  secured  for 
three  recent  graduates,  all  totally  blind,  not  one  of  whom 
was  yet  regularly  and  remuneratively  employed.  Their 
combined  weekly  earnings  are  now  $24.00,  one  of  them 
receiving  $12.00  a  week. 

Upon  our  recommendation  a  recent  graduate  has  been 
employed  as  Home  Teacher  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  forty-seven  persons  referred  to 
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above  who  have  been  aided,  through  work  they  have  done, 
to.  the  extent  of  over  $3,000.00,  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
annual  earnings  of  sixteen  blind  persons  who  have  recently 
started  in  some  small  business  which  we  have  recommended 
to  them  or  who  have  secured  positions  chiefly  upon  our 
recommendations,  but  not  including  those  who  have  secured 
positions  as  teachers  in  other  schools,  shows  the  following: 
Estimated  annual  earnings  of 

Two  vendors  of  coffee  and  tea   $675 

Six  newsdealers  1,700 

Two  home  teachers    920 

One  tobacco  stripper   325 

Five   piano   tuners    for   whom   positions    have   been 

secured  in  piano  factories  2,275 

Total   $5,895 

Considerable  of  what  may  be  called  "  social  work"  has 
been  done  through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Field  Officer,  a  local  department  store 
presented  three  former  pupils  with  second-hand  pianos 
which,  though  they  presumably  possessed  little  financial 
value,  yet  brought  much  cheer  into  cheerless  and  lonely 
homes.  Friends  interested  in  our  work  have  left  at  the 
Exchange  articles  of  clothing  for  needy  and  deserving 
individuals,  which  have  in  every  instance  been  wisely 
bestowed.  Such  results  as  these  are  not  measured  in 
financial  terms,  but  they  meet  needs  that  otherwise  might 
not,  probably  would  not,  be  met. 

These  are  some  of  the  concrete  results  which  have  been 
realized  through  the  work  at  the  Exchange,  backed  by  that 
strong  moral  and  financial  support  which  the  school  has 
given  to  the  enterprise  and  without  which  it  could  not  have 
succeeded. 

One  cannot  work  long  at  problems  such  as  these  without 
reaching  certain  very  definite  conclusions.  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  two  schools  for  the  blind,  supplemented  by 
experience  gained  on  two  State  Commissions  and  by 
observation  of  the  work  done  through  our  "  field  work" 
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and  more  recently  through  our  Salesroom  and  Exchange, 
have  led  me  to  accept  certain  conclusions  with  reference 
to  this  securing  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  blind 
that,  I  believe,  are  incontrovertible. 

First:  Our  schools  must  give  the  most  thorough  train- 
ing possible  in  order  that,  when  our  pupils  leave  them,  they 
may  be  just  as  capable  and  just  as  resourceful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Second:  There  is  a  modicum  of  education  that  every 
capable  blind  person  should  possess.  While  this  is  being 
secured  the  pupil  should  be  closely  observed  with  a  view  to 
learning  the  particular  bent  of  his  talent.  He  should  then 
be  trained  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  his 
individual  capabilities. 

Third:  When  he  leaves  school  the  pupil  usually  needs 
to  be  given  some  assistance  in  his  initial  efforts  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  If  this  initial  assistance  be  supplied  promptly 
it  usually  prevents  discouragement  and  the  loss  of  that  faith 
in  himself  which  is  so  essential  to  success. 

Fourth:  There  is  a  vital  connection  between  this  loss  of 
confidence  in  himself  and  subsequent  loss  of  pride  through 
which  in  some  instances  he  easily  and  quickly  becomes  the 
street  beggar.  In  medicine  we  are  giving  more  and  more 
thought  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Prevention  of  mendi- 
cancy is  generally  possible;  a  cure  when  once  a  person, 
blind  or  seeing,  has  become  habituated  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  correspondingly  rare. 

Fifth:  This  effort  to  aid  former  pupils  in  getting  a  start 
is  a  legitimate  field  of  endeavor  for  our  schools;  for  who 
so  well  knows  the  pupil's  capabilities  as  those  who  have 
directed  his  education?  Such  aid  is  constantly  being  given 
seeing  pupils  as  they  leave  school;  why  should  it  not  be 
given  to  pupils  without  sight  ?  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  We  are  willing  to  be  known  and  judged  by 
our  fruits. 

Sixth:  People  will  employ  the  blind  if  they  are  good 
workmen,  and  they  will  purchase  the  products  of  their  labor 
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if  what  they  make  is  useful  and  well  made ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  solicit  orders  and  to  make  diligent  search 
for  positions  for  our  people.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  orders 
secured  through  the  Exchange  have  been  unsolicited;  they 
have  been  the  result  of  persistent  solicitation  and  constant 
search  for  work  that  the  blind  can  do.  With  the  exception 
of  positions  as  teachers  in  other  institutions,  not  a  single 
position  has  been  secured  during  the  year  except  as  the 
result  of  urgent  personal  solicitation. 

Seventh:  There  are  encouraging  possibilities  for  securing 
work  that  blind  people  can  do  in  their  own  homes.  This  is 
the  very  best  place  for  most  women  and  for  many  men. 
Practically  everything  sold  through  the  Exchange  has  been 
the  product  of  labor  performed  at  home. 

Eighth:  No  general  rules  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  can  be  laid  down.  Each  individual  case  must  be 
carefully  considered,  and  the  thing  attempted  must  be  the 
result  of  a  decision  reached  after  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  education,  environment,  the  age  at  which  sight  was 
lost,  previous  employment,  health,  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  but  few  changes  this  year 
in    our    corps.      Late    in    February    Mr.    McDonald,    our 

physical  instructor  since  March,  1909,  was 
,  aggel.m  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  on  account  of 

tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  a  capable  instructor  who  aroused  considerable  interest 
among  our  boys  in  their  out-door  sports.  We  were  sorry 
to  lose  him  in  any  event  but  regret  particularly  the  cause 
of  his  leaving.  We  hope  for  him  a  speedy  recovery.  His 
successor  is  Mr.  Harold  Molter,  a  graduate  of  Adelphi 
College,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Molter  has  had  special  work  in 
physical  education  both  at  Adelphi  College  and  at  Columbia 
University  and  has  had  two  years'  successful  experience 
in  teaching  classes  of  men,  women,  and  boys  in  a  Turn 
Verein  Society.  He  came  to  us  only  two  or  three  weeks 
before  our  boys  went  to  New  York  for  the  Blind  Workers' 
Exhibition,  and  showed  by  the  way  he  met  the  exacting 
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demands  of  that  occasion  that  he  has  excellent  ability  as  a 
teacher.  He  is  proving  a  very  satisfactory  instructor.  Miss 
Myra  H.  Embree,  who  has  been  the  teacher  of  the  first 
grade  of  our  boys'  school  since  September,  1905,  left  us 
December  1,  191 1,  to  become  the  teacher  of  blind  children 
in  connection  with  the  sighted  in  the  public  schools  of 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey — a  distinct  promotion  following 
her  six  years'  service  with  us.  Miss  Embree  is  the  third 
teacher  who  has  gone  from  our  school  since  September, 
1909,  to  contribute  from  her  experience  gained  with  us 
to  the  interesting  experiment  now  in  progress  of  educating 
the  blind  with  the  sighted;  Miss  Bingham  having  gone  to 
New  York  City  in  September,  1909  and  Miss  Paterson  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  November,  19 10.  Mrs.  May  D. 
Summers,  who  has  had  several  years'  experience  in  both  our 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  and  has  been  the  physical  instructor 
of  our  girls  since  September,  1907,  will  be  our  first  grade 
teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  only  other  change  in  our  staff  is  that  caused  by  the 
untimely  death  on  July  4,  191 1,  of  Miss  Lees,  who  has  been 
an  assistant  in  the  Principal's  office  since  October,  1906. 
Miss  Lees  was  a  rapid,  painstaking,  and  efficient  worker. 
She  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  school,  not  only  in  the 
routine  work  of  the  office  but  by  aiding  in  the  collection, 
classification,  and  cataloging  of  the  nucleus  of  our  special 
library.  Her  training  and  varied  experience  gave  her  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  somewhat  exacting  demands 
of  her  position,  and  her  place  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

We  have  this  fall  employed  Miss  Mary  E.  Davison  of 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey,  as  an  additional  teacher  of  piano 
with  a  view  to  placing  more  particular  emphasis  upon 
technique  in  which  the  blind  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  more  deficient  than  the  seeing  of  equal  musical  ability. 
Miss  Davison  has  made  an  excellent  beginning  and  we 
expect  improvement  in  the  technique  of  our  players  as  a 
result  of  her  work.  I  shall  make  a  fuller  report  upon  this 
work  next  year. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
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the  Blind  and  other  organizations,  there  was  held  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City, 

{^ti^n^8'  from  April  26th  to  29th,  191 1,  a  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition.     The  purposes  of  the 

Exhibition,  as  stated  in  the  hand-book,  were : 

"  To  enlist  active  support  for  the  movement  to  prevent 
unnecessary  blindness." 

"  To  show,  in  a  graphic  manner,  how  the  blind  are 
educated,  how  they  are  trained  for  useful  trades  and  em- 
ployments, the  wide  range  of  wage-earning  activities  opened 
to  them  by  this  training,  and  the  remarkable  products  they 
are  able  to  make." 

"  To  prove  that  the  blind  either  are — or  can  be  trained 
to  be — useful,  happy,  self-respecting  members  of  society 
and  that  society  owes  to  them  both  the  opportunity  to  be 
trained  for  wage-earning  and  the  fullest  chance  to  sell  their 
skill  and  services." 

"  To  bring  about  a  wide  extension  of  trade-training." 

"  To  secure  a  wider  and  steady  market  for  the  products 
and  services  of  the  blind." 

"  To  show  how,  by  entertainment,  simple  occupations 
and  intellectual  interests,  the  aged  and  infirm — even  the 
mentally  defective — blind  may  be  saved  from  ending  their 
days  in  unrelieved  idleness  and  dullness  which  often  lead 
to  extreme  despondency  or  insanity." 

As  we  were  in  hearty  accord  with  these  purposes,  we 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  New  York  Association  to 
unite  in  the  Exhibition  and  to  render  such  aid  as  we  could 
in  furthering  its  purposes.  We  were  particularly  requested 
to  send  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  represent  as  many 
phases  as  possible  of  the  activities  of  our  school  life. 
Accordingly,  a  party  consisting  of  twenty  girls,  eleven  boys, 
and  eight  officers  and  teachers  went  over  to  New  York  early 
on  the  opening  day  in  order  that  the  pupils  might  have  some 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  unfamiliar 
surroundings  of  the  Opera  House  stage  and  to  become  suffi- 
ciently at  home  to  enable  them  to  perform  in  a  creditable 
manner  their  part  in  the  program  of  the  evening,  when  the 
Exhibition  was  to  be  opened  by  President  Taft.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day  of  the  Exhibition 
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our  pupils  had  an  important  part  in  the  program.  The 
boys  gave  exhibitions  on  the  horse  and  parallel  bars,  and 
of  tumbling  and  pyramid  building.  They  also  presented 
the  "  trial  scene"  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice/'  which 
they  had  prepared  as  a  regular  part  of  their  school  work 
and  had  given  in  our  auditorium  before  the  school.  The 
girls  gave,  at  different  times  during  the  Exhibition,  the 
Greek  Dance,  the  May-Pole  and  Folk  Dances.  Sophie 
Grabowski,  a  recent  graduate,  came  from  her  home  and 
joined  us  in  order  to  preside  at  the  huge  organ  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  better  field  for  the  capable 
blind  than  music.  We  also  furnished  a  small  exhibit  from 
the  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 

All  the  pupils  did  their  part  well  and  both  they  and  thein 
instructors  deserved  the  commendation  they  received  from 
their  audiences  and  from  those  who  had  the  Exhibition  in 
charge. 

The  school  was  also  represented  at  the  conferences  held 
each  afternoon  by  Mr.  Cadwalader,  who  spoke  upon  "  Our 
Aged  Blind" ;  by  Mr.  Delfino,  whose  topic  was,  "  Some 
Concrete  Examples  of  Self-Help,"  and  by  the  Principal  who 
presented  the  subject,  "  Blind  Youth  in  Institutions." 

From  June  20th  to  23d,  191 1,  we  had  as  our  guests 
an  interesting  body  of  workers  in  almost  every  field  of 
endeavor  for  the  blind,  who  had  assembled 
the  American  f°r  tne  Eleventh  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
Association  of  can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Workers  for  Over  three  hundred  delegates  and  guests, 

representing  one  hundred  institutions  and 
agencies  and  twenty-five  states,  were  present.  This  organi- 
zation has  had  a  splendid  growth  since  1905,  when  it  was 
reorganized  and  its  scope  broadened.  The  following  tabla 
of  attendance  at  recent  meetings  shows  how  rapid  that 
growth  has  been : 


&> 


Saginaw   1005  35 

Boston    1907  75 

Columbus     1909  180 

Overbrook     191 1  324 
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Our  commencement  exercises  had  been  held  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  preceding  week,  to  enable  those  of  the  pupils 
who  were  not  to  remain  for  the  exercises  of  the  opening 
day  of  the  Convention  to  get  away  and  thus  facilitate  the 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  delegates.  When  the 
delegates  began  to  arrive  on  Tuesday,  thanks  to  our  efficient 
staff,  everything  was  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  For  our 
"  Overbrook  Day"  exercises,  which  we  had  arranged  for 
Tuesday  afternoon,  we  had  here  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pupils.  In  the  evening  occurred  our  promenade 
concert  and  dance,  after  which  our  Philadelphia  pupils  went 
to  their  homes.  In  addition  to  the  delegates  and  our  staff 
we  cared  for  about  eighty  pupils  over  night.  These  left 
early  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  which  the  serious  work 
of  the  Convention  began. 

An  excellent  program  had  been  prepared  and  the  three 
days  were  filled  with  profitable  discussions  and  with  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  importance  to  all  who  were 
present. 

In  the  appendix  of  this  report  will  be  found  considerable 
of  interest  concerning  the  Convention,  including  a  picture 
and  the  complete  list,  of  delegates  and  guests  present,  the 
program,  Mr.  Cadwalader's  "  Address  of  Welcome,"  Presi- 
dent Nolan's  "  Response  for  the  Delegates,"  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Within  the  twelve  months   ending  De- 
noting cember   i,    191 1,   the   following  work  was 
done  in  our  printing  office: 

Large  plates  embossed    ., 51 

Small  plates  embossed  1,647 

Medium  plates  embossed   254 

Large  sheets  printed   2,962 

Small  sheets  printed  14,474 

Medium  sheets  printed   2,699 

Interpointed  sheets  printed   2,166 

Alphabet  sheets  printed    1,124 

Christmas  cards  printed   296 

Playing-cards   printed    901 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass 15 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here  100 
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Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside  12 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand  1,050 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand   4,559 

Number  of  title   pages    73 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille   5 

Amount  of  cash  paid  girls  and  printing  office  boys $262.33 

Plates  were  made  of  the  following: 

TITLE.  AUTHOR. 

The  Germania  and  Agricola  (The  Agricola 

only   embossed)     Tacitus,  Cornelius. 

(Hopkins,  A.  G.,  Editor.) 

Sesame  and  lilies   Ruskin,  John. 

Eight  orations  of  Lysias  (Four  only  em- 
bossed—Nos.  VII,  XII,  XXII,  XXIII)  .  .Lysias. 

(Morgan,  M.  H.,  Editor.) 

Essay  on  Addison   Macaulay,  T.  B. 

Satires  and  epistles   Horace 

(Greenough,  J.  B.,  Ed.) 
The  toy  shop   (A  story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln)     Gerry,  Margarita   Spalding.. 

Dickens  in  America Higginson,  Thomas  W. 

A   law    student's    recollection   of   Abraham 

Lincoln     Weik,  Jesse  W. 

L'Evasion    du    Due    de    Beaufort    (French 

text)    Dumas,  Alexandre 

Memoirs  of  David  Duffle  Wood  Burritt,  O.  H. 

Cadwalader,  John. 

Goepp,  Philip  H. 

Grammer,  Rev.  C.  E. 

Bunting,  Mrs.  John 
The  first  Christmas  tree Van  Dyke,  Henry. 

Episodes  from  Monte  Cristo  (French  text)  Dumas,  Alexandre. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  lady-in-chief  . . .  Bolton,  Sarah  K. 

Harvey,  Leon  Addison. 
Essay  on  Burns   Carlyle,  Thomas. 

Funds  and  their  uses Cleveland,  F.  A. 

Selections  for  declamation  (Miscellaneous). 

Special  preface  respecting  a  French  code 
for  American  Braille,  prepared  for 
L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort Burritt,  O.  H. 

Letter  relative  to  a  French  code  for  Ameri- 
can Braille  (May  20,  191 1) Burritt,  O.  H. 
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STATISTICS.* 

BOYS  GIRLS        TOTAL 

Resident  at  last  report — September  30,  1910 105  107  212 

Admitted  during  a  period  of  eight  months 5  5  10 

Population  from  September  30,  1910,  to  May  31, 

191 1    1 10  112  222 

Remaining  May  31, 191 1  (close  of  new  fiscal  year)  106  101  207 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  8  were  from  Pennsylvania; 
1  from  Canada;  1  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attend- 
ance during  the  period  of  eight  months,  182  were  partly 
supported  by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-four  counties  being  rep- 
resented) ;  16  by  New  Jersey;  8  by  Delaware,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted  : — 

Congenital  Cataract  2    ■■■■■■■■ 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   2    immammtBmmammam 

Aphakia  and  Choroiditis — Traumatism 1 

Congenital  Cataract  and  Microphthalmos 1 

Iridochoroiditis    1 

Optic  Atrophy  1 

Traumatic  Iridochoroiditis  and  Sympathetic  In- 
flammation      1 

Ulcerative  Keratitis  1 

Total   admissions    10 

Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  8 ;  other  States,  1 ;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind: — One  girl  had  a  father  with  de- 
fective sight.  One  girl  had  a  mother,  2  brothers,  1  sister; 
also  an  aunt,  an  uncle,  and  a  grandmother  (all  maternal) 
who  had  defective  sight.  One  boy  has  a  mother  blind  in 
one  eye,  the  result  of  an  accident. 

Health  : — With  the  exception  of  a  contagious  skin 
disease  which  was  somehow  introduced  into  the  kinder- 
garten and  was  very  difficult  of  eradication,  the  health  of 
the  household  was  unusually  good. 

*  Since  1888  the  fiscal  year  of  the  school  has  closed  September  30th ; 
but  beginning  with  May,  1911,  it  will  close  May  31st.  For  this  reason 
the  above  statistics — with  the  exception  of  the  list  of  classes,  which  are 
for  the  school  year  from  September,  1910,  to  June,  191 1 — are  for  the 
eight-month  period  only,  from  October  1,  1910,  to  May  31,  191 1. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

BOYS 

Kindergarten    17 

Language  : 

Reading    85 

Writing    42 

Spelling    85 

Language     14 

Grammar     37 

Rhetoric     15 

Literature    15 

Latin 26 

German 8 

Mathematics  : 

Number    11 

Arithmetic     49 

Algebra    16 

Geometry     8 

History — Civics  : 

Ancient    

English     16 

American  44 

Civics    9 

Current  News   85 

Science  : 

Nature  Work 24 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   44 

Physical  Geography  8 

Physics     9 

Commercial  Subjects: 

Commercial  Arithmetic    8 

Bookkeeping     8 

Business  Law   8 

Industrial  Geography    8 

Economics     8 

Typewriting    44 

Form  Study: 

Modeling   23 

Drawing    23 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Sloyd    48 

Shop: 

Cane    58 

Broom    36 

Carpet     9 

34 


GIRLS 

TOTAL 

19 

36 

80 

165 

28 

70 

84 

169 

26 

40 

33 

70 

15 

11 

26 

19 

45 

8 

26 

37 

39 

88 

11 

27 

2 

10 

12 

12 

16 

25 

69 

9 

85 

36 

60 

13 

57 

6 

14 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

31 

75 

23 

55 

78 

25 


48 
83 

36 

9 


GIRLS 

TOTAL 

12 

23 

27 

27 

23 

23 

74 

74 

74 

74 

39 

39 

15 

15 

82 

83 

168 

20 

99 

84 

168 

33 

65 

13 

21 

43 

85 

16 

34 

6 

11 

5 

19 

Work-room  :  B0Ys 

Beadwork    11 

Raffia  and  Reedwork   

Crocheting     

Knitting   

Sewing   (Hand)    

Sewing    (Machine)    

Domestic  Science   

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Athletics    82 

Gymnastics    85 

Swimming     79 

MUSIC. 

Chorus  Singing  84 

Oratorio  Chorus   32 

Individual  Voice  Culture  8 

Piano    42 

Harmony     18 

Organ     5 

Violin    5 

Tuning     19 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend,  for  sixteen  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Mr.  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  for  a  song  recital  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  for  donations  of  $30.00  and  $100.00  for  opera 
and  theater  tickets,  and  for  a  donation  of  $25.00  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Mr.  Ellis  Clark  Hammann,  for  tickets  for  a  piano  recital. 

Mr.  John  F.  Braun,  for  tickets  for  a  song  recital. 

Mr.  George  Hamlin,  for  tickets  for  a  song  recital. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Workman,  for  a  model  of  a  new  Seaverns  piano  action. 

Mr.  S.  Ashton  Souder,  for  a  donation  of  $5.00. 

Mr.  Johan  Grolle,  for  tickets  to  a  musical  recital. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Eight  Orations 
of  Lysias,"  "  The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,"  and  "  English  Mail 
Coach"  and  "  Joan  of  Arc." 

The  Outlook  Company,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Lady-in- 
Chief,"  "  The  Indian  and  the  Moral  Code,"  "  A  Law  Student's  Recollec- 
tions of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  "  Dickens  in  America." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Monte 
Cristo,"  "  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort." 
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Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  "The  Mansion." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Funds 
and  Their  Uses." 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  An 
Inland  Voyage"  and  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 

December  16,  191 1. 
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LIST  OF   PUPILS 


December  ist,  1911. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 


Accession  riOYb. 

No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2053  Barnett,  Fred  M 1906  Franklin. 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E 1906  Columbia. 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A 1907  Delaware. 

2153  Blend,  David  Llewellyn  1009  Philadelphia. 

1907  Bloom,  William  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

2103  Bocella,  Luigi   1907  Philadelphia. 

2204  Bolden,   Samuel    ? 191 1  Philadelphia. 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius  1906  Philadelphia. 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward 1903  Philadelphia. 

2087  Burritt,  Howard  B 1907  Philadelphia. 

21 1 1  Burth,  John  A 1008  Dauphin. 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P 1901  Northampton. 

2154  Carroll,  Francis  W 1909  Montgomery. 

2008  Catto,  Humbert    1905  Philadelphia. 

2090  Chamberlain,  George  P 1907  Montgomery. 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E 1905  Susquehanna. 

2157  Cross,  Wilfred  M 1909  Luzerne. 

2195  Davis,  John  W 1910  Lackawanna. 

2214  Davis,  William   1911  Montgomery. 

1910  Diezel,  Harold  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M 1906  Montour. 

2181  Doyle,  John   1910  Philadelphia. 

2170  Draper,  Lewis  E 1910  Philadelphia. 

2064  Edeline,  William  H 1906  Philadelphia. 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry  M 1902  Philadelphia. 

2166  Elder,  John  Ross  1909  Montgomery. 

221 1  Evans,  Haydn  E 1911  Lackawanna. 

2167  Fellman,  Harry 1909  Philadelphia, 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P 1906  Philadelphia. 

2120  Gantz,  Charles  G 1908  Berks. 

1945  George,  John  H 1904  Bucks. 

2100  Graves,  Francis  S 1907  Lackawanna. 

2187  Griffith,  Raymond   1910  Lancaster. 

21 16  Hachenburg,  George  1908  Philadelphia. 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald  1003  Philadelphia. 

2097  Hartman,  Harry  C 1907  Franklin. 

2184  Hartzler,  Joseph  A 1910  Lancaster. 

1875  Heickhaus,  Robert  1902  Philadelphia. 

1942  Henahan,  Edward  1904  Luzerne. 

2002  Hepler,  John   1905  Luzerne. 

1735  Heyse,  John  S 1897  Montgomery. 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C 1906  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 
No,  Names  Received 

2206  Hoffman,  Norman  H 191 1 

2172  Horan,  John  J 1910 

1849  Howard,  Harold  DeV 1901 

2173  Huber,  Alvin  1910 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E 1904 

2131  Ireton,  William  H 1008 

1891  Jones,  Clarence  1903 

2175  Kessler,  Samuel   1910 

2158  Kramer,  William  1 1909 

1861  Kurtz,  Martin  L 1902 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F 1905 

2171  Leedy,  Chester  G 1910 

2199  Lentz,  Daniel  H 191 1 

2169  Livingston,  James  F 1910 

2225  Lower,    Clyde    191 1 

2125  McCann,  Joseph  1908 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis  1902 

2164  Merkel,  Herbert  L.  Y 1909 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle   1903 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909 

1894  Mummey,  George  R 1903 

2223  Oakes,  Theodore   191 1 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F. 1904 

2148  Opie,  Webster  H 1909 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W 1903 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H 1902 

1917  Rambler,  Leonard  C 1903 

2192  Rank,  Carl  J 1910 

2142  Riley,   Harry    1909 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith  1907 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W 1905 

2177  Saville,  Carroll   1910 

2207  Schrey,  Frederick  A 191 1 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M 1904 

2224  Silverberg,  Mandel    191 1 

2126  Stevenson,  William  1908 

2117  Sweeney,  Edgar  S 1908 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E 1905 

2210  Taylor,  William  R 191 1 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan   1906 

2202  Torbert,  Harold  B 191 1 

2066  Ward,  George  Ernest 1906 

2137  Webber,  Russel  O , . . .  1909 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W 1905 

2145  Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909 

2194  Weiner,   Abraham   1910 

2110  Wells,  Clyde  S 1908 

2124  Wheeland,  Ralph  H 1908 

2218  Whitaker,   William    1911 

1958  Williams,  Archibald 1904 

2147  Wolf,  Amos  C 1909 

2074  Yeager,  Howard  E 1906 

2216  Young,  John  W 191 1 

2162  Young,  Paul  J 1009 


Counties 

Berks. 

Lackawanna. 

McKean. 

Lackawanna, 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Berks. 

Northampton. 

Bucks. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Union. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Dauphin. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Elk. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Wyoming. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 


FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received  States 

2071     Briner,  Edward  C 1906  New  Jersey. 

2133    Cartier,  Eugene  N 1909  Idaho. 
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Accession 

No.  Names  Received  States 

2085  Copeland,  James  Monroe 1907  Delaware. 

2213  Deason,  Arnold    191 1  Alabama. 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W 1902  New  Jersey. 

2139  Gales,  Ernest  A 1909  New  Jersey. 

1992  Hayes,  Lewis  1904  New  Jersey. 

2190  Henry,  Norman  C 1910  Iowa. 

2006  Munis,   Raymond   1905  Delaware. 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L 1905  Delaware. 

2109  Stults,  Alfred  D 1908  New  Jersey. 

2201  Tremple,  Edward  H 191 1  New  Jersey. 

2051  Willson,  William  S 1906  New  Jersey. 

2128  Wilson,  Herman  1908  New  Jersey. 

2191  Yingling,  Harry  M 1910  Delaware. 


GIRLS. 

Names  Received  Counties 

2152  Allen,  Margaret  E.  B 1909  Philadelphia. 

i960  Allison,  Lula  C 1904  Philadelphia. 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R 1905  McKean. 

201 1  Bach,  Pauline  E 1905  Lehigh. 

2222  Beaner,  Maud  K 191 1  Lancaster. 

2077  Benedik,  Emma    1907  Luzerne. 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,  Amy 1905  Philadelphia. 

21 19  Braymer,  Leona  E 1908  Warren. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M 1899  Philadelphia. 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L 1900  McKean. 

2093  Casey,  Rose   1907  Lackawanna. 

2067  Clendenning,   Mary 1906  Delaware. 

1830  Connelly,  Ann  1901  Lackawanna. 

2215  Darkes,  Lily  L 191 1  Lebanon. 

2219  Dasch,  Katherine   191 1  Philadelphia. 

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L 1910  Philadelphia. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen,  Hazel  B 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta 1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R 1903  Philadelphia. 

2138  Fox,  Helen  M 1909  Berks. 

21 18  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred  1908  Montgomery. 

2143  Gerhart,  Marion  C 1909  Bucks. 

2033  Grant,  Pearl  E 1905  Northampton. 

2165  Gurtowska,  Valieri   1909  Philadelphia. 

2022  Guth,  Emma    1905  Philadelphia. 

2055  Hain,  Marguerite  L 1906  Berks. 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 1910  Philadelphia. 

2076  Hine,  Mabel  L 1906  Sullivan. 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M 1907  Berks. 

2186  Hoffman,  Meda  M 1910  Berks. 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M 1904  Philadelphia. 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901  Schuylkill. 

2044  Kelly,   Genevieve    1906  Lackawanna. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard,   Mabel   1902  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S 1903  Philadelphia. 

2086  Lybrand,  Christiana 1907  Philadelphia. 

2082  Mansfield,  Nora  1 1907  Northampton. 

2212  Mara,   Rose    1911  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 
No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica  1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905  Lehigh. 

2123  McDonald,  Mary   1908  Schuylkill. 

1919  McGuirk,  Margaret   1903  Cambria. 

2220  Miller,   Justina    191 1  Philadelphia. 

2203  Moeller,  Gertrude  R 191 1  Philadelphia. 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978  Moses,  Venna  Grace  1904  Clearfield. 

2174  Nedzinski,  Elizabeth  L 1910  Schuylkill. 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M 1906  Lackawanna. 

J933  Pass,  Grace  E 1903  Montgomery. 

2017  Phillips,  Stella  1905  Lackawanna. 

2032  Prior,  Gertrude  C 1905  Lancaster. 

1976  Reager,  Edith  E 1904  Berks. 

1989  Reichert,  Olivia  Y 1904  Berks. 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P 1907  Schuylkill. 

2007  Roddy,  Mary  Ida 1905  Philadelphia. 

2168  Row,  Grace  M 1910  Schuylkill. 

2149  Rowen,   Carrie    1909  Philadelphia. 

2144  Rutherford,  Irma  1909  Philadelphia. 

1996  Saalfeld,   Anna   1905  Philadelphia. 

1944  Sabo,  Lena  1904  Schuylkill. 

2200  Saville,    Catherine    191 1  Chester. 

2197  Schwent,  Catharine  M 191 1  Philadelphia. 

2196  Searles,  Jennie  M 191 1  Philadelphia. 

2004  Sears,  Ida  May 1905  Philadelphia. 

2122  Sechler,  Beatrice  J 1908  Lehigh. 

2209  Shields,   Margaret    191 1  Philadelphia. 

1981  Smay,  Lily   1904  Cambria. 

2156  Smith,  Helen  1 1909  Dauphin. 

2208  Smith,   Mabel    191 1  Philadelphia. 

2151  Smith,  Lillian  Marie  1909  Philadelphia. 

2185  Staub,  Rose  H 1910  Crawford. 

2105  Sponheimer,  Mamie  C 1908  Lehigh. 

2188  Telesco,  Angelina 1910  Lackawanna. 

2130  Terry,  Leona  M 1908  Bradford. 

1986  Trask,  Mildred  E 1904  Potter. 

2146  Turner,  Ruth  C 1909  Philadelphia. 

2176  Tyler,  Hester  B 1910  Philadelphia. 

2205  Watts,  Katharine  Lenore   191 1  Dauphin. 

2014  Weidert,  Ruth  C 1905  Elk. 

2106  Whiteley,  Grace  H 1908  Philadelphia. 

2198  Wilkey,  Julia  Pauline 191 1  Lancaster. 

1789  Winkel,  Edith  M 1899  Schuylkill. 

191 1  Wonder ly,  Elizabeth  R 1903  Chester. 


FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received  States 

2217    Burnett,  Grace  B 191 1  New  Jersey. 

2084    Burrows,  Marion  C 1907  Delaware. 

2141     Carey,  Mildred   1909  Delaware. 

2160    Cartee,  Virginia    1909  Alabama. 

2127    Hyatt,  Lavada  1908  New  Jersey. 

2009    Jones,  Jeanette   1905  New  Jersey. 

2193     Kellert,  Frances  M 1910  Quebec,  Can. 

1965     Kulp,   Bessie  E 191 1  New  Jersey. 

2159    Miley,  Maggie  1900  New  Jersey. 

2221     Simmons,  Ruth  B 191 1  New  Jersey. 

2132     Stevens,  Pauline  1909  New  Jersey. 
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Names  Received  States 

21*A    Welch,  Catherine  M 1909  Delaware. 

1909    Wisser,  Ada  V 1903  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list: 

Boys    112 

Girls    101 

213 

Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys  14  yrs.  11  mos. 

Girls  14  yrs.    9  mos. 


HOME    INMATES. 

Admitted        Received  into 
Names  as  pupils  the  Home  States 

Boyer,  Emma    1854  1863  Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny 1843  1851  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861  1869  China. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

by  Pupils  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

assisted  by 

MR.  HENRY  GURNEY,  Tenor, 

and  Members  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Russell  King  Miller. 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  5  th,    1911 


The  Annual  Spring  Concert  was  given  at  Horticultural  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  April  5th,  before  an  audience  which,  despite  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  almost  completely  filled  that  auditorium.  The 
Chorus  has,  through  the  patient  effort  and  enthusiasm  of  its  former 
Director,  Dr.  Wood,  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  is  reaping 
the  benefit  of  that  careful  training  which  has  made  possible  in  past 
years  the  performance  of  such  masterpieces  of  choral  art  as  "  Samson," 
"Judas  Maccabaeus,"  "The  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  the  Cantatas  of  Bach. 

A  departure  was  made  this  year  in  the  matter  of  the  program.  In- 
stead of  giving  over  the  entire  evening  to  the  performance  of  a  classic 
Oratorio,  the  program  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  selections,  both 
classic  and  modern,  varied  in  character  and  so  chosen  as  to  demonstrate 
the  efficiency  and  versatility  of  the  chorus  as  a  singing  organization. 

The  first  number  was  George  W.  Chadwick's  short  Cantata,  "  The 
Pilgrims."  This  work,  by  the  dean  of  American  composers,  is  a  setting 
of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poem  and  is  descriptive  of  the  comnig  and  purpose  of 
that  little  band  of  pilgrims  which  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  This  was 
followed  by  two  dainty  Part  Songs,  "  The  Snow"  and  "  Fly,  Singing 
Bird,"  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  and  Eaton  Faning's  rollicking  Glee,  "  The 
Vagabonds." 

The  closing  number  was  Mendelssohn's  dignified  setting  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Psalm.  Of  this  work  and  of  others  of  a  similar  type 
which  Mendelssohn  composed,  Hauptmann  has  said  that  "  it  is  not  so 
much  any  musical  or  technical  ability  that  places  them  so  far  above 
other  similar  compositions  of  the  time  as  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  has 
just  put  the  Psalm  itself  before  him;  not  Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Pales- 
trina,  or  any  other  style  or  composer,  but  simply  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist.  The  result  is  not  anything  that  can  be  classed  as  either  new 
or  old,  one  style  or  another,  but  the  Psalm  itself  in  thoroughly  fine 
musical  effect;  the  music  not  pretending  to  be  scientific,  or  anything 
on  its  own  account,  but  just  throwing  vitality  and  feeling  into  dry 
words." 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  singing  of  certain  solo 
portions  of  the  Mendelssohn  Psalm  by  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
Ruth  Buck  and  Virginia  Cartee. 
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PUPILS*  RECITAL 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  23,   1911 
PROGRAM 

i.    Organ  Solo — Prelude  in  C  Minor .Mendelssohn 

HARRY    CLOUSER 

2.  Piano  Solo — Firefly   Oesten 

ADA    KAISER 

3.  Vocal  Solo — Prologue,  Pagliacci Leoncavallo 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

4.  Piano  Solo — La  Zingana Bohm 

BESSIE  E.  KULP 

5.  Piano  Solo— Venitienne  Godard 

EDITH    MORRIS 

6.  Piano  Solo — Valse,  C  Sharp  Minor Chopin 

HUMBERT   CATTO 

7.  Vocal  Solo — Sognai   Schira 

VIRGINIA  CARTEE 

8.  Piano  Solo — Forever  ....W.  Aletter 

STELLA  PHILLIPS 

9.  Piano  Solo — In  the  Rose  Garden Geibel 

veronica  mazicha 

io.    Vocal  Solo — Delight  Luckstone 

RUTH  BUCK 

ii.    Organ    Solo — Intermezzo    Hollins 

VIRGINIA   CARTEE 

12.  Piano  Solo — Aufschwung   Schumann 

HARRY  CLOUSER 

13.  Piano  Solo — Last  Smile Wollenhaupt 

FRANK   ODENATH 

14.  Piano  Solo — Marche  de  Concert Wollenhaupt 

JOSEPH   FINNEGAN 

15.  Vocal  Solos — a  Under  the  Rose Fisher 

b  Banjo  Song Sidney  Homer 

WILLIAM    STEVENSON 

16.  Piano  Solo — Second  Mazurka Godard 

GRACE  WHITELEY 

17.  Piano  Solo — Ballade   Chopin 

EDWARD   HENAHAN 

18.  Chorus — The  Vagabonds   Fatting 
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ATHLETIC  CONTEST 

Between  the 

Faculty  and  Pupils  of  the  Boys*  School 

ATHLETIC  FIELD 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  OVERBROOK,  PA. 

Saturday,  June  3,   191  1,  at  2  P.  M. 


EVENTS 

Standing  broad  jump — 6  Entries. 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Distance,  9  ft.  2  in. 

Second — Edward  Henahan.     Distance,  8  ft.  9^2  in. 
Third — Mr.  Hartung.    Distance,  8  ft.  6l/2  in. 

Fifty-yard  dash — 6  Entries* 

Won  by  Edward  Henahan.    Time,  6  sec. 
Second — Mr.  Randle.    Time,  6  2-5  sec. 
Third — Mr.  Crowley.    Time,  63-5  sec. 

Three  standing  jumps — 6  Entries. 

Won  by  Edward  Henahan.    Distance,  26  ft.  jl/2  in. 
Second — Mr.  Molter.    Distance,  26  ft.  5  in. 
Third — Howard  Yeager.    Distance,  25  ft. 

Shot  put  (J2  lbs.)— 6  Entries. 

Won  by  John  Horan.    Distance,  31  ft.  1  in. 

Second — Mr.  Crowley.    Distance,  28  ft.  gl/2  in. 
Third — Mr.  Hartung.    Distance,  28  ft.  8*4  in. 

Standing  high  jump — 6  Entries. 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Height,  3  ft.  10  in. 

Second — Edward  Henahan.    Height,  3  ft.  9  in. 
Third — Joseph  Proctor.    Height,  3  ft.  8  in. 

Hundred-yard  dash — 6  Entries. 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Time,  12  sec. 

Second — Edward  Henahan.    Time,  122-5  sec. 
Third — Mr.  Hartung.    Time,  13  sec. 

Chinning  horizontal  bar — 6  Entries. 

Won  by  Clarence  Jones.    Times,  34. 
Second — Joseph  Proctor.    Times,  31. 

Third — Harry  Hartman.    Times,  29. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

of  the 

Young  Singers*  Glee  Club 


Tuesday  Evening,  June  6th,   1911 
PROGRAM 

i.    Chorus — Waltz  from  Faust Gounod 

2.  Recitation — The  Tale  of  a  Dog 

RALPH  WOLFGANG 

3.  Solo — King  Charles   White 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

4.  Glee — a  Wiegenlied    Frank 

JAMES  LIVINGSTON,   SOLOIST 

b  Row,  Boatman,  Row Geibel 

5.  Duet — The  Hunter's  Song Kuecken 

JOHN  HEPLER  AND  PAUL  PIERCE 

6.  Recitation — Rubinstein's   Piano    

HARRY  HARTMAN 

7.  Medley — Songs  of  the  Sunny  Southland Hall 

8.  Toy  Symphony — A  Merry  Sleighride  Party Chwatel 

FRANK  ODENATH  AND  HARRY  HARTMAN  AT  THE  PIANO 

g.    Solo — I  am  the  Merry  Postillion Abt 

JOHN    HEPLER 

io.    Chorus — Greetings  to  Spring .Strauss 

ii.    Recitation — The  New  Brother 

CLARENCE  CONNORS 

12.  Solo — Three  for  Jack Squire 

WILLIAM   STEVENSON 

13.  Glee — An  Irish  Love  Song 

14.  Cantata — An  International  Controversy 

(A  Glee  Club  Version) 

1.  Overture  of  Welcome Orchestra 

2.  The  Crier  Opens  the  Session William  Stevenson 

3.  Chorus— The  Roll  Call The  Clerks 

4.  Air — England   Boasts Edward  Henahan 

5.  Melodrama — The  Irish  Warnin' Clarence  Connors 

6.  Air — Germany  Explains Henry  Eichenberger 

7.  Recitative — China's   Complaints Ralph  Wolfgang 

8.  Air — The  Deman'  ob  de  African Edward  Henahan 

9.  Air — Sorrows  of  Little  Italy Joseph  Proctor 

10.  Solo — Japan's   Advice    Fred.  Barnett 

11.  Chorus — (a)  Chaos,  (b)  Poland  Pleads, 

(c)  America  Triumphant ..  All  Nations 
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DECLAMATION   CONTEST 
By  Members  of  the  Boys'  School 

Friday  Evening,  June  9th,   1911 
PROGRAM 

Making  an  Able  Seaman Lincoln 

ROBERT  P.    HEICKHAUS 

Grattan's  Reply  to  Mr.  Corry Grattan 

HUMBERT  L.   CATT0 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times Gates 

HARRY  L.   CL0USER 

Mr.  Brown  has  His  Hair  Cut 

HARRY  C.   HARTMAN 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators Kellogg 

LLEWELLYN  BLEND 

Speech  of  Patrick  Henry Henry 

WILLIAM    STEVENSON 

Spartacus  to  the  Roman  Envoys Kellogg 

JOSEPH  H.   PROCTOR 
JUDGES 

Matthew  Woods,  M.D.  Miss  Bessie  Graham 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Stout 

PRIZES  AWARDED 

First:   William  Stevenson 
Second:    Harry  C.  Hartman 
Honorable  Mention:    Llewellyn  Blend 
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Graduation  Exercises  of  the  79th  Year 


Thursday  Morning,  June   1 5  th,   1911 


PROGRAM 

1.  Organ — Prelude  from  the  Pastoral  Sonata Rheinbergcr 

Edward  L.  Henahan 

2.  Part  Song — The  Kobolds Horatio  Parker 

Selected  Chorus 

3.  Declamation — Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's lames  White omb  Riley 

Edith  M.  Winkel 

4.  Piano — Aufschwung Schumann 

Harry  L.  Clouser 

5.  Declamation — Speech  of  Patrick  Henry Henry 

William  Stevenson 

6.  Vocal — Aria  from  The  Queen  of  Sheba Gounod 

Virginia  T.  Cartee 

7.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

8.  Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 
Music  by  Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 
By  the  Alumnae 

9.  Auld  Lang  Syne 

By  the  School 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1911,  with  Titles  of 
Graduation  Essays: 

Virginia  T.  Cartee The  Awakening  and  Future  of  Alabama 

Edith  M.  Winkel The  Search  for  the  North  Pole 

David  Llewellyn  Blend The  Temperance  Movement 

Humbert  Joseph  Catto The  High  Cost  of  Living 

t  ,„nrT  -D.TTr  -irTXTlkTT,^ „ XT  /  Trade  Relations  of  the  United  States 

Joseph  Paul  Finnegan (  ^  South  America 

Walter  Raleigh  McDonald.  .  .A  Brief  History  of  the  Flying  Machine 

William  Stevenson Canadian  Reciprocity 

Ralph  Thomas  Wolfgang The  Dawn  of  the  World's  Peace 

how-  ta  yeagee {  The  w°*00r£ gaffi1  Child 

Class  Motto: 
Labor  omnia  vincit 

Class  Colors: 
Red  and  White 

Pupil  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 
George  Robert  Mummey 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  I.  Francis  Fisher 
Prizes  for  Scholarship : 

Edith  M.  Winkel 
Howard  Edward  Yeager 

Pupil  receiving  the  I.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize — 
A  Typezvriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest 

in  Typewriting: 

Ralph  Thomas  Wolfgang 

Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison  Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 

and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Edith  M.  Winkel 

David  Llewellyn  Blend 
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Overbrook  Day  and  Promenade  Concert 

Given  for  the 

Delegates  and  Guests  at  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Afternoon  and  Evening,  June  20th,   1911 


INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOMS 

TWO   TO  THREE-THIRTY 


GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Grade  I: 
Reading 

Grade  II : 

Reading 
Geography 

Grade  III: 
Pencil  writing 

Grade  IV: 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
Form 
Reading 

Grade  V,  VI: 
Reading  and  making  figures  on 

cushions 
Form  study  exercise 
Making  bills  in  Braille  and  on 

typewriters 

Grade  VII,  VIII : 
Latin 
Geometry 
Algebra 
History 
Reading 

Special  Grade: 
Aesop's    Fables    with    phonetic 

spelling 
Writing  on  Braille  writer 
Part  reading  from  Shakespere 
Reading  from  Evangeline 

Domestic  Science: 
Making  sponge  cake 

Industries : 
Knitting,  crocheting 
Hand  and  machine  sewing 
Reedwork 


BOYS'  SCHOOL 

Grade  I,  II : 
Number  Work 
Copying 
Reading 
Drawing 

Grade  III : 
Modeling 
Drawing 
Reading 
Writing 
Geography 

Grade  IV: 
Reading 
Geography 
Arithmetic 

Grade  V: 
Reading 
Geography 
Arithmetic 

Grade  VI : 
Reading  from  Shakespere 

Grade  VII: 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Typewritng 
Grade  VIII: 

Typewriting     illustrating     busi- 
ness forms 

Special  Grade: 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Geography 

Industries : 
Caning 

Broom-making 
Carpet  and  rug  weaving 
Sloyd 
Piano  Tuning 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

THREE-THIRTY  TO  FOUR 

Glee— The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air Arne 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

Recitation — Seem'  Things  at  Night Field 

Joseph  McCann 

Vocal  Solo — Prologue,  Pagliacci Leoncavallo 

Edward  Henahan 

Recitation — Little  Miss  Brag Field 

BlRDELLA   R.    BlEHL 

Glee — Greetings  to  Spring Strauss 

Young  Singers'  Glee  Club 

Recitation— What  a  Little  Girl  Heard Miller 

Anna  M.  Ochs 

Chorus— The  Pilgrims George  W.  Chadwick 

Selected  Chorus 

ON  THE  BOYS'  GREEN  AND  IN  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

FOUR  TO  FOUR-THIRTY 

Play,  Games,  and  Athletic  Sports 
Inspection  of  School  Gardens 

ON    THE    GIRLS'    GREEN 

FOUR-THIRTY   TO   FIVE-THIRTY 

Spring  Song  and  Aesthetic  Movements 

Swedish  Clap  Dance 

Highland  Fling  Trallen 

Pyramid  Building  Flower  Dance 

SWIMMING  POOL  AND  BOWLING  ALLEY 
Swimming  and  Bowling  (Boys) 

FIVE-THIRTY    TO    SIX 

SUPPER  ON  THE  BOYS'  GREEN 

(For  Delegates  Only) 

six 

IN   THE   AUDITORIUM 

SEVEN   FORTY-FIVE 

ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME   BY  JOHN   CADWALADER 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND 

RESPONSE  BY  EDWARD  J.  NOLAN 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SCENES   FROM   THE   MERCHANT   OF  VENICE 

(a)  The  Negotiation,  Act  I,  Scene  III. 

(b)  The  Court  Scene,  Act  IV,  Scene  I. 

(GIVEN   BY   SPECIAL  REQUEST) 

RECEPTION    OF   DELEGATES 
PROMENADE    CONCERT   AND    DANCE 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE* 


(Stereotyped  by  various  schools  and  societies  from  February  I,  191 1,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1912.  List  of  publications  previous  to  February  1,  1912,  will  be  mailed 
upon  application.) 

Explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 

Letters  indicate  the  schools  and  societies  by  which  the  books  have  been 
embossed : 

"  A  " — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"  B " — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

"C" — Public  School  Classes,  Chicago,  111.    John  B.  Curtis,  Supervisor. 

"  q  „ — public  School  Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor. 

"  G  " — School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  South  Dakota. 

"  J  "—School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

"  L  " — School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

"  M  " — Public  School  Classes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy,  Instructor. 

"N.  Y."— Public  School  Classes,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Miss  Gertrude  E. 
Bingham,  Supervisor. 

"  O  " — Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

"  P  " — Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"  R  " — Public  School  Classes,  Racine,  Wis.     Miss  Mary  F.  Hume,  Instructor. 

"  S  "—School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  X  " — Xavier  Braille  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 

"E.  E.  C." — Eclectic  English  Classics.  "  R.  L.  S." — Riverside  Literature  Series. 
"  C.  for  C." — Classics  for  Children.  "  S.  E.  C." — Standard  English  Classics.  "  H. 
C.  R." — Historical  Classic  Readings. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  volumes ;  "  p  "  pamphlet ;  "  ps  "  pamphlets ; 
"  1 "  leaflet.  A  volume  contains  over  40  pages ;  a  pamphlet  not  less  than  15  or  more 
than  40, pages;    a  leaflet  less  than  15  pages. 

Books  marked  thus  (*)  are  printed  with  contractions  (books  not  so  marked  are 
printed  with  full  spelling)  ;  books  marked  thus  ($)  are  printed  with  and  without 
contractions.    Books  marked  thus  (°)  are  interpointed. 

The  plates  of  all  books  marked  thus  (f )  are  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  whence  books  are  obtainable.  Plates  of  all  books 
not  so  marked  are  retained  by  the  schools  and  societies  by  which  they  were 
embossed. 

Note. — The  information  concerning  the  titles  in  this  list  was  supplied  by  the 
organizations  that  have  embossed  the  various  books.  It  has  been  secured  only  with 
considerable  labor  and  correspondence.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  information 
is  entirely  correct ;  as  errors  are  discovered  we  shall  appreciate  it  if  they  are  called 
to  our  attention. 
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»  S«     So     «E        fcS 

CO  fc  Z  P  > 

Periodicals 

Catholic  review  (a  monthly,  published  by  the  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  824  Oak- 
dale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.)   10x11  24    1  1912 

^Christian  record  (a  monthly  magazine,  published 
free;  address  The  Christian  Record,  College 
View,  Nebraska)    9x12  36    1 

*Matilda  Ziegler  magazine  for  the  blind  (a  monthly, 
practically  free ;  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  306  West 
53d  St.,  New  York  City)    12x13  49     I  I9°7 

*  Between  1895  and  1909  the  complete  list  of  titles  in  American  Braille  appeared  in  each 
annual  report.  Since  1909  there  have  been  included  in  the  annual  report  only  the  titles  of  those 
books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  embossed  during  the  current  year. 
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The  searchlight  (published  free ;  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind ;  sent  out  to  the  chil- 
dren from  "The  Lighthouse,"  118  E.  59th  St., 
New  York   City)    10x1 1  24     1  1910 

Religion  and  Ethics 

*Bible — American  standard  revision. 

New  Testament :   Complete  in  5  volumes,  pp.  720. 
Contents : 
Vol.      I.  Matthew  and  Mark. 
Vol.    II.  Luke  and  John. 
Vol.  III.  Acts  and  Romans. 
Vol.  IV.  I    and    II    Corinthians,    Galatians, 
Ephesians,   Philippians,   Collossians,   I  and 
II  Thessalonians,  I  and  II  Timothy,  and 
Titus. 
Vol.  V.  Philemon,   Hebrews,   James,   I    and 
II   Peter,   I,   II   and   III   John,   Jude   and 
Revelation. 
Price  per   set   $3.00   net    f.   o.    b.    New   York, 
covering  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  publication. 
Transportation  east  of  the  Mississippi  by  freight 
less  than  $1.00  additional. 

Old    Testament :     Genesis    to    Ruth    inclusive 
only,  ready  for  distribution ;   bound  in  4  volumes, 
pp.  779- 
Contents : 
Vol.      I.  Genesis. 
Vol.     II.  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 
Vol.  III.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
Vol.  IV.  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth. 
From    plates    stereotyped    with    standard    con- 
tractions at  the   Missouri   School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  permission  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son   &    Sons.       Address    the    American     Bible 
Society,  Bible   House,   Astor   Place,   New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Catechism   of    Christian   doctrine.     Benziger   Bros., 

New   York    12x14  58    1       X      1912 

*Gibbons,    James,    Cardinal.      Faith    of    our    fathers. 

John  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 12x14        320    3      X       1912 

Gilmoar,  Right  Rev.  Bishop.     Bible  history.     P.  J. 

Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York  (in  press)   12x14  X       1912 

*McDonnell,   V*      Wings    of   the    weary,    or    lessons 

from  nature    12x10  50     1       X       1912 

*Stadelman,    Rev.    Joseph    M.t    comp.      Manual    of 

prayer  and   devotions    12x10        152     1       X       1912 

Sociology 

Pinchot,  Gifford.     Primer  of  forestry.     Government 

printing  office,  Washington,  1909 11x91k       129    2      B       1912 

Education 

fClevefand,  Frederick  A.  Funds  and  their  uses  (part 
I,  first  4  chapters).  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
Co.,  1904  (in  press)    10^x13^      67     1      O      1912 
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Language   (including  Readers) 

English 

Baker,  Carpenter  and  Brooks.     Third  year  language 

reader.     Macmillan  Co.,  1908 9^x11        296    3     NY     1912 

Baker,  Carpenter  and  Owen*    Second  year  language 

reader.     Macmillan  Co.,  191 1   (in  press) 9^x11  NY     1912 

Baker,  Carpenter  and  Robbins.    Fourth  year  language 

reader.    Macmillan  Co.,  1909  (in  press) 9^xii  NY     1912 

Haaren,  J»    Word  and  sentence  book ;  graded  course 

in  spelling,  book  II.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1905  (in 

press) 9^x11  NY     1912 

Hunt,   J.N»     The    progressive    course    in    spelling. 

Am.  Book  Co.,  1910 6^x10^2    380    3      P      1912 

Maxwell,  WJH»    School  grammar.    Am.  Book  Co., 

1907  (in  press) 9^xii  NY     1912 

Ward,    Kenyon   Warner*     The   rational   method    in 

reading.     Primer,  part  I,  part  II.     Silver,  Bur- 

dett  &  Co.,  1907  . . 9Y2x.1i        108  NY     1912 

The  rational  method  in  reading.  First 

reader,  part  I.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1907 9^x11  74  NY     1912 

German 

*Carruth,  W.H.     Vocabulary  to   Schiller's   Wilhelm 

Tell.    Macmillan  Co.,  1908  (in  press) 12^x13^2  L      1912 

Kayser  &  Monteser.    A  brief  German  course.    Am. 

Book  Co.  (in  press) 9^2x11  NY     1912 

French 

fDumas,  Alexandre.  Episodes  from  Alexandre  Du- 
mas's  Monte  Cristo.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1904   6%x.ioT/2     178    2      O      1912 

f L'evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909 6%xioH     146    1      O      1912 

•j- Episodes    from    Les    trois    mousque- 

taires.     Ed.  by  C.  Fontaine;    pub.  by  American 

Book  Co.    With  notes  (in  press) 10^2x13^2  O       1912 

Greek 

Lysias*     Orations.     Book  I-IV.     Editor,  Morris  H. 

Morgan,  Ph.D.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 6jixiorA     106    1      O      1912 

Latin 

Barnes,  .     Writing  Latin,  book  I,  book  II.     D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1903  (in  press) 9Y2x.11  NY     1912 

fHorace.      Satires    and    epistles.      Edited    by    J.    B. 

Greenough ;    pub.  by  Ginn  &  Co 6%xioT/2    277    2      O      1912 

f  Juvenal*  Satires.  Ed.  by  Henry  Parks  Wright; 
pub.  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.  With  introduction 
and  notes  (in  press)    10^x13^  O      1912 

fTacitus.  The  Agricola.  Ed.  by  A.  Grosvenor  Hop- 
kins;  pub.  by  Benj.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1911. 
With  introduction  and  notes 6%xioY      87     1      O      191 1 
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Science 

Natural  History 

Burrows,  John.    Tragedies  of  the  nest ioxii  41     i      M      1912 

Tilden  &  Clarke*  A  geography  of  commerce.  San- 
born &  Co.,  1903 9x10^2    414    3       S       1912 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

Stone-Millis.    Arithmetic,  book  I  (in  press) 9^2x1  r  n       C      1912 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Hutchinson,  "Woods,  MX).  Body-republic  and  its  de- 
fence; with  Our  legacy  of  health.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1909 11x91%        67     1      B       1912 

f  Jewett,  F.G.    Good  health.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  . .       12x13^     174    2      A      1912 

t The  body  and  its  defenses.     Boston : 

Ginn  &  Co 12x13^    360    3      A      1912 

Fine  Arts 

Musical  Literature 

Bartholomew,  Dr.  E.F.     Relations  of  psychology  to 

music.    Vol.  Ill,  65  pp.    New  Era  Co.,  1899 11x91V  B      1912 

Hutchins, .    Hymnal ;  3  parts,  182  pp.  (in  press)       11x91k  B      1912 

Literature  and  Rhetoric 

fCarlyle.   Thomas*     Essay   on   Burns.     Charles    L. 

Hansom,  editor.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  (in  press)   13^x10^  1      O      I9*2 
Chapman,  J.J.    Dr.  Howe ;  an  essay.    John  J.  Chap- 
man, 1910   9lAxiol/2      85     1      CI      1912 

fDeQuincy,  Thos.    The  English  mail-coach  and  Joan 

of  Arc.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co 13^x10^     146    1      O       1912 

Elson,  Vm,  H.  and  Heck,  Christine*    Elson  grammar 

school  reader.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1910....     9^x10^    350  CI      1912 

Higginson,  Thos*  "Wentworth.     Dickens  in  America. 

The  Outlook,  May  20,  1911 6^x10^      27    1      O      1912 

Irving,  "Washington.    Philip  of  Pokanoket.     R.  L.  S.      10x11  41     1      M      1912 

Judson   and  Bender.     Graded   literature,   book   III, 

book  IV  (in  press) 9^>xii  NY     1912 

Lewis,  E.     Introduction  to  the  study  of  literature. 

Macmillan  Co.,  1899 9^2x11  95  NY     1912 

fMacaulay,  Thos.  B.    Essay  on  Addison.    Ginn  &  Co.    6%xiolA    220    2      O      1912 
fRuskin,   John.     Sesame   and   lilies — "  Kings'   treas- 
uries," "  Lilies  of  queens'  gardens,"  "  The  mys- 
tery of  life  and  its  arts."    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 

Co.,  N.  Y 12x13^    235    2      A      1911 

fStevenson,  Robert  Louis.     Travels    with   a   donkey. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1909 10^2x13^     144     1      O      1912 

Fiction 

Aldrich.  Thos.  B.  The  young  desperado,  and  other 
stories ;  printed  with  varied  spacing,  as  an  ex- 
periment            1  1x91k        59     1      B       1912 
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Andrews,   M.R.S*      Courage    of    the    commonplace. 

Scribner's   Sons,    1911 11x9^        53     1       B       1912 

•  Bishop's  silence.    Scribner's  Sons,  1907    9^2x10^      55     1      CI      1912 

Clark,  F.M.     John   Whopper,  the  newsboy.     L.    C. 

Page  &  Co.,  191 1 1 1x9  iV        68    1      B      1912 

Craddock,  C.E.  Down  the  ravine.    Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.,  1894  1  1x91V       138    2      B       1912 

Daskam,  Josephine  D*    The  imp's  Christmas  dinner. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1901 9x10^      44     1       P       1912 

Davis,  R*H*    Eleanore  Cuyler.    Harper  Bros.,  1892.     9^x10^2      57     1      CI      1912 

Her  first   appearance.     Harper   Bros., 

1892     9^2x10^      49     1      CI      1912 

Deland,  Mrs.  M*  At  the  stuffed  animal  house.  Har- 
per Bros.,   1903 9^4xio>2      73     1      CI      1912 

Where    laborers     are     few.      Harper 

Bros.,   1898   9^x10^      71     1      CI      1912 

Dickens,  Charles*     Great  expectations.     Two  parts, 

121  pp.    Gadshill  edition.    Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.       11x91V  B       1912 

Doyle,  A.  Conan*    Adventures  of  the  speckled  band. 

Grosset  &  Dunlap 1 1x91V        43     1       B       1912 

Finn,  Rev.  Francis  J*     Percy  Wynn 12x14        200    2      X       1912 

Hale,  E»E*    In  His  name.    Little  &  Brown,  1910 11x91V       245     4       B       1912 

—  The  man  without  a  country.     Little  & 

Brown,  1910  1  1x91V        62     1       B      1912 

Hawthorne,    Nathaniel.      House    of    seven    gables. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 11x91V      503    8      B      1912 

Henry,  O*    Ransom  of  the  red  chief 9^2x10^  CI      1912 

Johnson,  A.F*     Jester's  sword;    with  In  the  desert 

of  waiting,  and  Keeping  tryst.    L.  C.  Page,  1910       11x91V        51     1       B      1912 

Kelly,  M.  A  Christmas  present  for  a  lady;  with 
A  Christmas  mystery  by  Wm.  J.  Locke.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  1904 9>2Xio^      54    1      CI      1912 

Locke,  "WJ*  A  Christmas  mystery;  with  A  Christ- 
mas present  for  a  lady  by  Myra  Kelly.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  1904 9^x10^      54     1      CI      1912 

Pyle,  Howard*     Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood, 

Vols.  V,  VI,  VII,  104  pp.    Scribner's  Sons,  1905.       11x91V  B       1912 

Van  Dyke,  Henry*  Keeper  of  the  lighthouse.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,   1901 9^>xio^      50     1      CI      1912 

t The  first  Christmas  tree   (from  "The 

Blue  Flower").     Scribner's  Sons,  1909 6%yLioJ/2      60     1      O      1912 

•{•Wallace,  Lew*    Ben  Hur,  a  tale  of  the  Christ.    Four 

vols.,  641  pp.,  completed.   Harper  Bros,  (in  press)       12x135^  A       1912 

fWeik,   Jesse   "w\     A    law   student's    recollection    of 

Abraham  Lincoln.     The  Outlook,  Feb.  11,  191 1..     6^xioJ^      21     1       O      1912 

Wigginf  Kate  D*  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  191 1 11x91V      365    5      B       1912 

Wiltse,  Sara  E.,  Editor.    Grimm's  fairy  tales,  part  II. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1894  (in  press) 9^xii  NY     1912 

Poetry 
Browning,  Robert*     Rabbi  Ben  Ezra;    and  succeed- 
ing poems  of  character,  with  notes.    Ginn  &  Co., 

1909   11x91V        51     1       B       1912 

^Longfellow,  H*W*    The  courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1888 12x13^  L       1912 

Scott,  Sir  Walter*     Marmion.     Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.,   1885 11x91V      234    4      B      1912 
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Fiske,  John.  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Civil  War. 
Three  vols.,  108  pp.,  completed.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1900  (in  press)    iix9i5g  B       1912 

"Woodburn  and  Moran.  Elementary  American  his- 
tory.    (In  press.) 12x13  C       1912 

Geography  and  Description 

King, .     Advanced  geography.    Chas.  Scribner's 

Sons,  1908  (in  press) 9^2x11  NY     1912 

Europe 
Allen,  Edward  E.     Impressions   of   institutions   for 
the  blind  in  Germany  and  Austria.     Outlook  for 
Blind,  1910   11x91V        41     1       B       1912 

Biography 

Brashear,  J. A.    Brewster,  Edwin  Tenney.    John  A. 

Brashear  of  Pittsburgh.    S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  191 1     9^x10^ 
Campbell,  Sir  Francis.     Mannix,  J.B.     S.  W.  Part- 
ridge &  Co.,  191 1 11x91k 

Dickens,  Charles.    Richards,  Chesterton  and  Winters* 

Pilgrim  Press:    James  Potts,  Moffat  &  Yard....       11x91V 
Fawcett,  Henry.     Mannix,  J.B.     S.  W.  Partridge  & 

Co.,   191 1 1 1x9  fs 

Sweedenborg,  Emanuel*    Life  and  extracts  from  his 

letters    1 1x9 1% 

fWood,  David  DuMe.   Memoirs  of  David  Duffle  Wood    6^xio>4 
Contents : 
David    Duffle    Wood    and    "The    School,"    by 

O*  H.  Burritt 
David  Duffle  Wood,  the  pupil  and  teacher,  by 

John  Cadwalader* 
David  Duffle  Wood,  the  musician,  by  Philip  H. 

Goepp. 
David  Duffle  Wood,  the  man,  by  Rev.  C.  E. 

Grammer* 
David  Duffle  Wood,  President  of  the  American 
organ  players'  club,  by  Mrs.  John  Bunting. 
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PRICE  LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 

that  can  be  procured  through 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


For  various  reasons  the  plates  of  the  books  in  this  list  have  been 
kept  at  the  school.  We  do  not  usually  carry  fresh  copies  in  stock,  but 
we  will  fill  orders  for  books  printed  from  the  plates  provided  those  who 
order  will  await  our  convenience.  We  cannot  promise  to  fill  orders 
promptly;  for  the  regular  and  necessary  work  of  the  printing  depart- 
ment cannot  be  suspended  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  orders. 

Titles  thus  marked  (§)  are  commonly  known  as  the  full-size  Louis- 
ville plates.  They  are  embossed  on  brass  plates  10^2  in.  x  13^  in.,  each 
page  usually  containing  34  lines,  g}£  in.  long. 

Titles  thus  marked  (||)  are  commonly  known  as  the  half-size  Louis- 
ville plates.  They  are  embossed  on  brass  plates  10^2  in.  x  6%  in.,  each 
page  usually  containing  from  17  to  20  lines,  9^  in.  long. 

Titles  thus  marked  (°)  are  commonly  known  as  interpointed  plates. 
They  are  embossed  on  both  sides  of  a  double  brass  plate  10  in.  x  12  in., 
each  page  usually  containing  20  lines,  iol/2  in.  long. 

Titles  thus  marked  (fl)  are  commonly  called  the  medium-size  plate. 
They  are  embossed  on  brass  plates  10  in.  x  12  in.,  each  page  usually 
containing  19  lines,  g%  in.  long. 
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Religion  and  Ethics 

°Drummond,  Henry.    "First!"    A  talk  with  boys 1  24  $0.45 

°Psalms  (from  the  "Modern  reader's  Bible")   2  344  2.10 

||Torrey,  R»Q*    The  Holy  Spirit — How  to  obtain  Him  in 

personal   experience    I  75  .55 

||  Words  and  Music  of  hymns  and  carols  in  use  at  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind 2  113  .95 

Sociology 

°Benjamin,  Park.    About  the  navy ;  from  the  Independent, 

with  special  introduction  by  the  author 1     128        .85 

"  Quick  fires"  and  "  Lead  squirts." 

American  armor — Hard  steel  and  cornstalks. 

The  captain  of  a  war  ship. 

"  Jacky"  as  he  was  and  is. 

Why  "  Jack"  shoots  to  hit. 

"  Jacky's"  career. 

The  causes  of  a  great  defeat. 

"Fiske,  John.    Manifest  destiny I      86        .60 

^Philips,   George    Morris.     Government   of   the    State    of 

Pennsylvania ;   from  "  Nation  and  State"  2    106        .70 

Education 

IJAllen,  Edward  E.    Library  work  for  the  blind 1  28  .35 

||Altmaier,    Carl.      Model    typewriting    instructor    (touch 

method)     1  23  .30 

IIHammond  typewriter  instruction  book  1  18  .30 

j[Marden,  O.S.    The  cigarette   1  19  .30 

||Modern     illustrative    bookkeeping — introductory     course, 

first  four  months  1  26  .35 

0 Wiggin,  E.E.    Lessons  on  manners 1  84  .65 
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Language 

||Alphabet  sheets  No.  i  and  No.  2,  with  specimen  sentence 

interpreted  in  ink  print per  100  1.00 

German 

"Bernhardt,   Dr.    Wilhelm.     Immensee    (Heath's   modern 

language  series)    1  86  .65 

"Freytag,  Gustav.    Karl  der  Grosse  (Holt's  selected  tales)   1  86  .65 

"Hauff,  William,    Die  geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch.. 1  64  .50 

"Otto,  Franz*    Die  geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine..   1  84  .65 
"Scheffel,  Joseph  Victor  von.   Der  trompeter  von  Sakkingen. 

(Heath's  modern  language  series) 4  248  1.90 

Latin 

||Ovid.    Selections  (500  lines)    I  39  .40 

Useful  Arts. 

"Hughes,  Rupert.    Study  of  a  modern  battleship 1  36  .40 

Rocheleau,  "w\F.     Great  American  industries,  book  III. 

°Pins  and  needles,  Pencils  and  pens,  and  Paper 1  54  .45 

°Leather  and  boots  and  shoes  1  54  .45 

"Dressed  meat   1  40  «4° 

"Motors    1  56  .45 

"Glass    1  58  .50 

"Printing    1  42  .40 

"Newspapers,  and  Books 1  62  .50 

Musical  Literature 

ftBilgram,  O.H.    Fifty  progressive  exercises 1  19  .30 

flHiller,  Ferdinand.     Studies  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  1  45  .45 

flLemoine.    Etudes  enfantines,  op.  37  1  61  .60 

jjSchneider.    Pedal  studies  for  the  organ 1  47  .45 

|  Zobanaky,  John.    Easy  popular  sight  singing  manual 6  320  2.62 

|| Choral  companion   1  38  .40 

Literature 

"Cole,  S.V.    The  life  that  counts 2  256  1.55 

"Curtis,  G."W.    My  chateau;   with  The  grammar  of  life  by 

B.F.  Taylor   1  72  .50 

"Greenwood,  James.    Night  in  a  workhouse 1  62  .50 

Hillis,  N.D.,  D.D.    Great  books  as  life  teachers : 

"The    new    times,    and    the    poets    and    essayists    as 

prophets  of  a  new  era 1  32  .35 

"John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  lamps  of  architecture" 1  $2  .35 

"George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola"   1  32  .35 

"Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  letter"   1  42  .40 

"Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  miserables"  1  48  .45 

"Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  king" 1  40  .40 

"Study  of  Browning's  "  Saul" 1  36  .40 

"Hubbard,  Elbert.    A  message  to  Garcia 1  22  .25 

"Keller,  Helen.    Optimism  (an  essay) 1  68  .55 

"Marble,  A.R.    Books  that  nourish  us 1  56  .50 

"Parel,  G.    Last  days  of  St.  Pierre,  a  journal  from  Vicar- 
General  Parel  to  the  absent  bishop ;  with  An  account 

of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  Pliny  the  younger. . . .   1  66  .50 

6r 


a,  a  «, 

6  •  H 

PL,  £  P« 

'Roosevelt,  Theodore.    Character  and  success I  30  .35 

Selections  for  class  study  and  declamation: 

Aux  Italiens  and  other  pieces   3  147  1.30 

Bobby  Shafto  and  other  pieces  3  150  1.30 

Brier-Rose  and  other  pieces 3  163  1.35 

Christmas  experience  and  other  pieces 3  135  1.20 

Defence  of  Lucknow  and  other  pieces 3  148  1.30 

Four  sunbeams  and  other  pieces 2  80  .75 

How  Jamie  came  home  and  other  pieces 3  161  1.35 

A  night  with  a  ventriloquist  and  other  pieces 2  unfinished 

The  raggedy  man  and  other  pieces 3  117  1.10 

°Taylor,  B.F.    The  grammar  of  life ;   with  My  chateau  by 

G.  W.  Curtis  1  72  .55 

°What  successful  men  say  of  success;   from  "  Oxford  handy 

helps"     1  64  .50 

Fiction  (including  juvenile)  ;    also 
Fairy  tales  and  Fable 

||Blaisdell,  Edna  A.  and  Mary  F.  The  lark  and  her  little 
ones,  and  other  stories ;    from  "  Childlife  in  tale  and 

fable"   1  46  .40 

||Blaisdell,  Edna  A.  and  Mary  F.  The  leak  in  the  dike,  and 

other  stories  ;    from  "  Childlife  in  tale  and  fable" 1  40  .40 

|:Clemens,  Samuel*    Tom  Sawyer  whitewashes  a  fence 1  18  .30 

°Hale,  EJE.    The  man  without  a  country 1  76  .60 

Kipling,  Rudyard.    The  j  ungle  book : 

°Mowgli's  brothers    1  57  .45 

°Kaas   hunting    1  70  .55 

°"Tiger!    Tiger!"  1  52  .45 

°The  white  seal   1  54  .45 

°"  Rikki-tikki-tavi"    1  46  .40 

°Toomai  of  the  elephants 1  56  .45 

°Her  majesty's  servants   1  48  .45 

°Oiled  Feather    1  48  .45 

TfPage,  Thomas  Nelson.    A  captured  santa  claus 1  98  .75 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson: 

°Lobo     1  42  .40 

°Redruff    1  66  .55 

°Raggylug    1  62  .50 

°Vixen     1  46  .40 

"Thompson,  J.G.  and  F.E.    Fairy  tale  and  fable 1  108  .75 

Poetry 

§Tennyson,  Alfred.    Idylls  of  the  king 8  375  3.25 

History 

°Parmele,  Mary  Piatt.    A  short  history  of  Spain 1  s  50  .45 

Individual  Biography 

*Drummond,  Henry.  Hillis,  N.D.,  D.D.  The  memoirs  of 
Henry  Drummond  and  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  friend- 
ship between  science  and  religion 1  34  .35 

"Gladstone,  IV. E.  Hillis,  NX>.,  D.D.  The  Christian  scholar 
in  politics ;    a  study  of  the  life  of  William  E.  Glad- 

,  stone 1  34  -35 

*Girard,    Stephen.      Stockton,    Louise.      Stephen    Girard, 

mariner  and  merchant  1  40  .40 
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°Howc,  Samuel  G.     Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward.     Memoir 
of  Dr.    Howe 

§Keller,  Helen.    Story  of  my  life 

"Livingstone,  David.  Hillis,  N.D.,  D.D.  A  study  of  nine- 
teenth century  heroism 

°Lowry,  Mrs.  E.R.  Woman's  diary  of  the  siege  of  Pekin, 
with   maps    

"Shaftesbury.  Hillis,  N.D.,  D.D.  Opportunities  of  leisure 
and  wealth ;  an  outlook  upon  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  

"Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Stead,  W.T.  Our 
mother   queen    

9Willard,  Frances.  Hillis,  N.D.,  D.D.  The  biography  of 
Frances  Willard,  and  the  heroes  of  the  social  reform. 
A  study  of  the  knights  of  the  new  chivalry 

\\Wood,  David  Duffle.  Allen,  Edward  E.  Biographical 
sketch  of  D.D.  Wood 


bfl 

cd 

a. 
d 

V 

u 
°u 
PL, 

124 

.80 

149 

1.08 

40 

.40 
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•50 

32 

•35 

80 

.60 

34 


20 


•35 
.30 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  1  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  I,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

alphabet. 

abcdefghi        j        klm 

•  o  •••  •••••  ••••  ••• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ••  ••  •  •  ••  • 

e  •  •  •  •  » 

nopqrstuvwxyz 
•      •        •••••••••         •  ••  ••• 

9  ••  •  •  •    •  •   •  ••• 

•  •  ••  •  ••••  •  •  •  •  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( .  .  )  - 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

,;:.?!         -         (         )       '      - 


•  »  ••  ••  ••••  ••  ♦  • 


•  •  ••  •  •     •  •  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.     The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;  thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in   combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         ••        ••        •  •  •        ••        •  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 

•    •  •••••  ••••• 

I        •  46        •       •    •  2^        •    •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
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INITIAL   LETTERS  USED   A3   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 


•  ♦        • 

•  •        •  • 


not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 


When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative ;  e.g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 


OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD  AND    PART   WORD  SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en  er       for  in  ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••             •           ••••  ••  • 

•  •           •        ••        •             •  •         ••  •  •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow  st       %£  tion     Zhici 

•  •             •        ••        •           ••  •           •  ••  •• 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  )  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


•    •       •  • 


•  •    •  • 


••     •     $23-75 
•  •  •  r 

An  italicized  word   is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    y         ). 

Iyines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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a   • 


*^    • 


a 


•  i 


S   * 


b/j 


A      * 


<2         •  •   C/2 


•  •     ^5 


1M        •     •     • 


to 
S5 
O 

M 

O 
<! 

H 
fc 
O 
U 

W 


0 

z 

M 

H 

M 

s 

o 
« 

►4 

§ 

-< 
M 
W 


a    • 


bfl 


I-    • 

O     « 


•  O 


(U 


••■a 


•         3 


o 


•  •  • 


*  • 


U 


<# 


•  V 

•  V 

If 
V 

•   a, 


-a 


•  •  •   cu  # 


.3 


•    v 


— ' 

... 

• 

rj 

• 

Q 

• 

• 

sf 

• 

• 

-4-1 

• 

• 

o 

• 

• 

# 

s 

• 

• 

•  • 

o 

• 

• 

X 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

J-. 

• 

V 

J3     . 


.:  * 


•  •  • 


•  CA       •    • 


•   •  •    • 


•       X 


C 


O     •        • 


a 

•   o 


•  —    •  •  • 


• 

• 

• 

!S) 

• 

• 

.2 

• 

t^ 

• 

• 

• 

<u 

• 

o 

a 

• 

• 

• 

bfl 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

S 
o 

o 

•    ** 

• 

• 

n 

• 

• 
• 

M 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

en 

* 

• 

P. 

• 

,3 

• 

• 

•  •       o 


*»> 


T3  • 


+■>  •     • 


-d 


•  •  • 


X 


p< 


o 

a, 
S 


•  •  • 


.5     •       e 
►     ... 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 

C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64T.I1S, 
Kighths  or  I28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


slur 


•  4 


•  4 

•  5 


1 
•  1 


•  1 

•  2 


i 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


•  5 


•  4 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


4 

•  2 


5 

•  1 

•  3 


N.   Ol 


•  •       •  • 


b         V     b 


2d 


3d 


in  accord 
with 


4th         5th 


6th 


turn 


•  5 

•  6 


B 


•  S 


7th 


8th 


grace 
note 


trill 


repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2*  •:. 

3*  •(•> 

2« 

3*  *6 

3* 

3*      3» 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.            d. 

left  hand 
m.            g. 

•        • 

• 

• 

•        • 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  \. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


6* 


+ 


2.  .6      — 
X 


4* 

6* 


2«  »5  _;_  * 

3*  *6 

2»  »6    2«  »5      = 


4* 
•  S 


over 


':() 

•  • 

.        + 

• 

• 
• 
• 

:•  {} 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

:r[] 

•  1 

fraction. 
6* 

•  • 
• 
• 

.:  v~ 

• 

• 

•        > 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

*6«     exponent. 

• 

•  < 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5,     prime, 
•  a     sub-literal. 

•  •     factorial. 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

:  (ratio.) 


/ 


index. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations  of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating  the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6^,      •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 

But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       ***  **  ••• 

each  number;  e.g.,  6%f  •  .  •••  ••• 

RULES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign    /        #6|     precedes    literal,   numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub- exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  A 
read  prime,  second,  third,etc;  sub  prime, sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal.  \3  •      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co-efficients ;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    s  •  •       • 

fore  the  radical ;  e.g.,    y   x'-f  V      I    •*• 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket. 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 


•  •  •    • 

•  •    •  •        •    • 
•  •        •     •  •     •  • 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  I  I . 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  Dy  a 


Peri0d(3..6)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4  a  x 


-1 


•  •  •  •        •  •    • 

•  •  •••••• 

•••  •  •••  ••  •••••  ••• 


3y* 
•     •  •  •     •     •  • 

•  •     •  • 


m  -f  1 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  *       • 


•    •  •    •       •  • 

•  •    •  •    • 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX 


.      x  4-y 


6  -f-x 


•  ••  ••  •••••  •  ••• 

••••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

••••  •  •••••  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX.        -7= 


\[  3  +  V  5       V x  +  y 


•  •••  ••••  •  ••  •• 

•  ••         •  ••         •••         •         •••         • 

•  •  •••  •  •••  •  •• 

•  •     •         •  •         • 

•  •••         •         •     •  • 

•  •••  •         •         •• 


Rule  VII. 


vV  * 


•  •      •    •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •      • 


•      •         •    •  •      •      • 

••••      •      ••••• 

•      •   •  •  •      • 


EXAMPLES. 
6  x     -f     8     =     o     . 
•    •  •       • 


•  •  •  • 


2  (  x      —      i)(x      2)=      °      • 


•  •  ••  •••  •• 

•  •         •         ••••         •  ••         • 


•     •         • 


Fraction         I        over  y       -j-      fraction 

•                  •    •          •  •                    • 

•  •       •                               « 

••••  •                          ••• 


I        over 

•    •  • 


•    •   » 
•  •  •  • 

=  b 


J 


\^)7 


•     •         •       •    •  • 


•    •       • 


•       •  •       •    •  • 


•       •  • 


•  •      •    • 


•••      •••  •      • 


•  •    •         1 
•    •  •       •    •  • 


•   •        •      • 


•      •  • 
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WllSSmf 


— ffallA 

.e* 

niBieuna 

.uc 

UlfcTY       ,UI 

CJAJIUr. 

* 

biswbooW 

.9* 

isnlzoD 

.18 

nosisxft  -TI 

esitoibA 

2nomxni3 

J* 

islbniwg 

.S8 

rflim8  .81 

fl0219i*I 

.£ 

nfiganni^ 

.8* 

i9jb9ngnoJ 

.88 

.b8I 

n^rlJfiODl/- 

> 

jfooIiariS 

.Gf- 

nuBttf 

.*8 

rnenjijq  .ei 

nivfoJ 

.6 

fleuS 

.05 

xisH 

.68 

2*>iH  AS 

9jioi 

.ii 

onftlaG 

.In 

Iligwo'J 

.88 

laldss^i  .IS 

ssmhO 

.V 

nsIIA 

,S5 

Yb3fin9>I 

.78 

nfigoJ  .$.'*: 

U^dqaiB'J 

.« 

s  for    he  Blind 


BLIND 


eo 

3si  M  ,  nail  A  .85 

IIbDdM  .88 

YSfnmijM  .82 

basil  .0 

0Y 

IT 

rroeliW  .4>5 

nBYiS  .08 

jliiuO  -*S 

Minna  .01 

luriliAofiM  .55 

bbrhallua  .0* 

i9rnBi2I   .5S 

nozhfiO  .11 

L'T 

qqiriW  .35 

aalwoa  .It 

ffqlobnJI  .3S 

noaJsW  .SI 

<:T 

nsbnBxsIA.  .YS 

.St 

zjbiH  .TS 

a*>iH  .81 

1-7 

isnJeoD  .85 

nigfiaH  .SJ> 

bnfilo4!  .8S 

,M 

BT 

niJisq  .05 

jfosdiuH  .££ 

29YBH  .OS 

YbBiH    5f 

i.7 

.3  .3  td)imR  .03 

1. 

Adickes 

16.  Ward 

•> 

Adickes 

17.  Paterson 

3. 

Pierson 

18.  Smith 

4. 

McGathen 

18a. 

5. 

Colvin 

19.  Putnam 

6. 

Joice 

20.  Hicks 

7. 

Grimes 

21.  Keebler 

8, 

Campbell 

22.  Logan 

30.  Braislain 

31.  Costner 

32.  Swindler 

33.  Longnecker 

34.  Bra u n 

35.  Herx 
3G.  Cowgill 
37.  Kennedy 


45.  Allen 

4b.   Woodward 

47.  Simmons 

48.  Finnegan 

49.  Sherlock 

50.  Bush 

51.  Delfino 

52.  Allen 


9. 

Reed 

10- 

Burritt 

11. 

Carlson 

12. 

Watson 

13. 

Hicks 

14. 

15 

Brady 

23.  Mummey 

24.  Quirk 

25.  Kramer 

26.  Rudolph 

27.  Hicks 

28.  Poland 

29.  Hayes 


38.  McCall 

39.  Bryan 

40.  Butterfield 

41.  Bowles 
42. 

43.  Reagin 

44.  Burbeck 


53.  Allen,  Miss 

54.  Wilson 

55.  MacArthur 

56.  Whipp 

57.  Alexander 

58.  Costner 

59.  Parkin 

60.  Smith,  E.  C. 


69.  M< 

70.  Sh 

71.  Bo 

72.  Va 

73.  Bo 

74.  Pu 

75.  Gl 

76.  T.a 


APPENDIX 


The  Eleventh  Convention 


OF  THE 


American  Association  of  Workers  for   the  Blind 


RECREATION  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  ELEVENTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Delegates  and  Guests. 

Program. 

Address  of  Welcome 

By  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Response 

By  Edward  J.  Nolan,  President  of  the  Association. 

Overbrook   Conference   of   the    American    Association   of   Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

An  editorial  from  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  July,  191 1. 

RECREATION  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
By  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal. 


Delegates  and  Guests  Present  at  the 

ELEVENTH  CONVENTION 

American  Association  of  Workers   for  the   Blind 

Overbrook,  June  20-23,  1911 


Officers  of  the  Association  to  June,  191 1 

Nolan,*  Edward  J.,  President,  Chicago,  111. 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.,  First  Vice-President,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Irwin,*  Robert  B.,  Second  Vice-President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Morford,*  Eben  P.,  Treasurer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Charles  F.  F.,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Delegates  and  Quests 

Adickes,*  Henry  F.,  New  Jersey. 
Adickes,*  W.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

Assistant  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Alden,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.,  Massachusetts. 
Alexander,*  C.  B.,  North  Carolina. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Allen,  Director  and  Mrs.  E.E.,  Massachusetts. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind. 

Member,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Secretary,  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Allen,  Miss  Isabelle,  Massachusetts. 
Allison,*  Lula  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Amrhein,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Maryland. 

Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Armstrong,  Superintendent*  and  Mrs.  J.V.,  Tennessee. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

First  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
Balzer,  Mrs.  H.,  New  York. 
Barnett,*  Fred.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Bates,  Miss  Caroline  W.,  Missouri. 

Secretary,  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Bausch,*  Jacob,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Chairman,  Board   of  Managers,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind. 

President,  Friedlander  Union. 
Be  ale,*  J.  Edward,  Virginia. 

Secretary,  Third  Missionary  District  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
-Bellows,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  George  R.,  Maryland. 

Treasurer,  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 
Berinstein,*  Benjamin,  New  York. 
Best,  Harry,  New  York. 
Bicknell,  Miss  Grace,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Bilgram,*  Oscar  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,   Board   of  Managers,   Chapin   Memorial   Home   for   the 'Aged 
Blind. 


*  Indicates  partial  or  total  blindness. 


Billstein,*  Ralph  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
■Bingham,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  New  York. 

Inspector  of  Classes  for  Blind  Children,  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 
Bledsoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.,  Maryland. 

Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Honorary  Vice-Pres.,   Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Maryland  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Recording  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind. 
Bodfish,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  John  D.W.,  Delaware. 

State  Home  Teachers. 
Bolotin,*  Fred.,  Illinois. 

Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Chicago. 
Bowles,  Superintendent  William  A.,  Virginia. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Boyer,*  Miss  Emma,  Pennsylvania. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Brady,*  Miss  Jennie  P.,  New  Jersey. 
Braislin,*  Francis  Howard,  New  Jersey. 
Braun,*  Miss  Mary,  New  York. 

Member,  Board  of  Women  Managers,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 
Brown*  Richard  J.,  New  Jersey. 
Brownell,*  Miss  Ella  W.,  Rhode  Island. 
Bruckner,*  Miss  E.  Frieda  E.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bryan,  Frank  C,  Massachusetts. 

Operator,  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Manager,  Perkins  Institution  Workshop  for  Adults. 
Buck,*  Miss  Ruth  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Buck,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bunting,  Mrs.  John,  Pennsylvania. 

Recording  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 
Burbeck,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Burlingame,*  Frank  R.,  Ohio. 

Foreman,  Cleveland  Broom  Factory  for  the  Blind. 
Burritt,  Principal  and  Mrs.  O.H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,   Board   of  Council,    Pennsylvania   Industrial   Home   for   Blind 
Women. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Bush,  Miss  Minnie,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Butterfield,  T.L.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Byrne,  Miss  Jennie,  Rhode  Island. 
Cahill,  Superintendent  P. J.,  Illinois. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

General  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Director,  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Council,  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland. 
Carlson,*  Miss  Daisy,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Carmody,*  George,  New  York. 
Carr*  Mrs.  J.D.,  Missouri. 

School  for  the  Blind. 


Cartee,*  Miss  Virginia,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Casey,  Miss  Nellie,  Maryland. 

Frederick  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Carson,  Charles  G.,  New  York. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Caulfield,*  Miss  Genevieve,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Student,  Trinity  College. 
Caume,*  Mrs.  Kate,  Pennsylvania. 
Cavanaugh,  Miss  Margaret,  Maryland. 
Chapple,  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  B.P.,  North  Dakota. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
.Colby,  Superintendent  R.E.,  Connecticut. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Trades. 
Colvin,*  George  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Colvin,*  Miss  Mabel,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Comstock,*  Charles  E.,  Illinois. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  Chicago  Women's  Club. 
Connelly,*  Miss  Anne,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Conner,*  George  W.,  Maryland. 

Secretary,  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 

Member,    Board    of   Directors,   Maryland  Association   Workers   for   the 
Blind. 
Costner,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  J.  M.,  North  Carolina. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf. 
Cowgill,  Albert  G,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Craig,  Miss  Elva,  Pennsylvania. 
Croff,  Miss  Clara  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Crowley,  Neil,  Pennsylvania. 

Prefect,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Curtis,*  John  B.,  Illinois. 

Supervisor  of  Blind  Pupils,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Davis,  Miss  Greta  V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Davis,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
Davis,  Miss  May  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Delfino,*  Liborio,  Pennsylvania. 

Manager,    Salesroom    and    Exchange,    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Delfino,  Mrs.  Liborio,  Pennsylvania. 

Librarian,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Dithridge,  Miss  Ethelwyn,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Doffer,*  Miss  Lillian,  New  York. 
Dorsey,  Mrs.  G.W.,  Jr.,  Delaware. 

State  Organizer,  International  Sunshine  Society. 
Dow,  Superintendent  J. J.,  Minnesota. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Duffy,*  Miss  Susie  I.,  Washington. 
Dungan,*  Miss  Mary  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,   Board  of  Managers,   Chapin   Memorial    Home   for   the   Aged 
Blind. 
Dunning,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,   Board  of  Managers,    Chapin    Memorial    Home   for   the   Aged 
Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home   for  Blind 
Women. 


Eaton,  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  D.,  Iowa. 

College  for  the  Blind. 
Ehrhardt,  Miss,  Washington. 
Eichhorn,  Phil,  Michigan. 
Eldredge,  Ralph  W.,  New  York. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Eliot,  Samuel  E.,  New  York. 

Secretary,    Committee    on    the    Prevention    of    Blindness,    Russell    Sage 
Foundation. 

Treasurer,  American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision. 
Ellis,  Miss  Martha  Louise,  Alabama. 

New  Jersey  Blind  Babies'  Home  (International  Sunshine  Department  for 
the  Blind). 
Embree,  Miss  Myra  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Ervin,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Everett,  Miss  Hester,  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Feldmann,*  A.A.,  New  York. 
Ferry,*  Mrs.  Frank  P.,  New  Jersey. 
Finnegan,*  Joseph  P.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Forrester,  T.C.,  Maryland. 

Principal,  Department  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Maryland  School  for 
Blind. 
Fowler,*  Elwyn  H.,  Massachusetts. 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Elwyn  H.,  Massachusetts. 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Memorial  Home  Worcester. 
Fowler,*  John  C,  New  York. 
French,*  Miss  Eunice,  Rhode  Island. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Gardiner,  Principal  H.F.,  Ontario. 

Brantford  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Garside,*  Miss  Lillian  R.,  Massachusetts. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Geibel,*  Adam,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Germuiller,*  J.  Francis,  Washington. 
Giffin,  Miss  Etta  J.,  District  of  Columbia. 

Assistant  in  Charge,   Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Washington  Public 
Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Tifliofilo  Bureau  of  Exchange  for  the  Blind. 

President,  Kapitala  Esperanto  Klubo. 

Honorary  President,  International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Blind. 

Member,  Valentin  Haiiy  Association. 
Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L.,  Massachusetts. 

Cottage  Matron,  Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 
Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  New  York. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York  [City]  Public  Library. 
Gooshaw,*  Mrs.  Wm. 
Gorse ,*  William  G.,  New  York. 

Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Govan,*  Elwood  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Grady,*  Miss  Katherine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Greaves,  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Green,  Superintendent  S.M.,  Missouri. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Grier,  Miss  Amelia  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Grigg,  Miss  Mabelle  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Grimes,  Miss  Louise,  Pennsylvania. 

Bookkeeper,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Assistant  to  Treasurer  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Gulbrandsen,*  L.,  Ontario. 

Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Gulbrandsen,  Mrs.  J.A.,  Ontario. 

Haines,  Miss  Clara  V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Halfpenny,*  Miss  Amy  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hall,  Miss  Ella  L.,  Pennsylvania. 

Hamilton,  Superintendent  C.A.,  New  York. 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind. 
Hamilton,*  James,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hammond,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hardman,*  Millard,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hartman,*  Miss  Annie  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hartung,*  Herbert,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher  and  Assistant  Librarian,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 
-Hayes,*  Miss  Lydia  Y.,  New  Jersey. 

State  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 
Heinze,  Oliver  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Printer,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Herreshoff,*  Miss  Sally  B.,  Rhode  Island. 

President,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Editor,  Church  Items. 
Herx,  Mrs.  F.  Theodore,  New  York. 

President,  Board  of  Women  Managers,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home   for 
the  Blind. 

Chairman,  House  Committee,  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 
Hicks,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  Oklahoma. 

Teachers,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Hicks,*  Jefferson,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Hicks,*  Miss  Minnie,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Himmelsbach,*  Charles  J.,  New  York. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Hobson,  Miss  Annie  D.,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Treasurer,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Hoisington,*  Miss  Mary  H.,  Pennsylvania. 
Holmes,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Massachusetts. 

Superintendent,  Training  and  Employment  for  Men,  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 
•  Holmes,  Superintendent  Clarence  E.,  Michigan. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Holmes,  Walter  G.,  New  York. 

Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 
Holt,  Miss  Winifred,  New  York. 

Secretary,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Mabel  G.,  Ohio. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.,  Ohio. 
Howard,  Miss  Elsie  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Howard,*  L.E.,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Howard,*  Miss  L.  Pearl,  Iowa. 

Iowa"  Association  of  the  Blind. 
Howland,*  Miss  Martha,  Pennsylvania. 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 

Member,    Board   of  Managers,  Chapin   Memorial   Home   for   the   Aged 
Blind. 
""■"  Hunt,  Superintendent  George  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Irwin,*  Robert  B.,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Supervisor  of  Blind  Pupils,  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
--Jewell,*  Arthur,  Illinois. 

Printer,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Johnson,*  H.H.,  West  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Johnson,  Miss  Leila,  West  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Joice,  B.F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Keebler,*  Miss  Mary  E.,  Georgia. 

Teacher,  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
m  Kelly,  Miss  Virginia  M.,  Maryland. 

Home  Teacher  and  Supervisor  of  Work  of  Blind  Women  in  Shop  and 
Salesroom. 

First  Vice-President,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Isabel  W,  Pennsylvania. 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Kennedy,  Miss  Margaret  M.,  New  Jersey. 
-"-Kimball,*  Miss  Fanny  A.,  Rhode  Island. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Kimball  *  Henry  L.,  Maryland. 

Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 
King,*  Eugene,  Ohio. 

Supreme  President,  International  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Kiritz,  Harry,  New  York. 
Kline,  Miss  Florence  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housekeeper,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Koloubovsky,  Jacques,  Russia. 

Director,  Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  Society  for  Promoting  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  in  Russia. 
**■■  Kustermann,  Superintendent  Oscar,  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Langworthy,  Miss  Jessica  L.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Latimer,  Charles  W.,  Ohio. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
«~  Latimer,*  H.  Randolph,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

First  Vice-President,  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 

Librarian,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Latimer,*  Miss  Lillian  E.,  Maryland. 

President,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 

Vice-President,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Leininger,  Miss  Gertrude,  Ohio. 
Lindsay,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  C.W.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Link,*  Joseph,  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Logan,  Miss  Margaret,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Longenecker,*  Grant  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Lorimer,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Matron,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Lucas,  Superintendent  S.D.,  Arkansas. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
Lynch,*  William,  Maine. 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
MacArthur,  Chase,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
MacKnight,  Miss  Anna  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McCall,*  Fairman  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McClintock,*  Miss  Anna,  Pennsylvania. 
McGathen,  Peter,  Pennsylvania. 

Foreman,  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
McGregor,  Miss  Alice  K.,  Wisconsin. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
McGuirk,*  Miss  Margaret,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McLaughlin,  Miss  Annie  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Principal's  Assistant,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McNeil,  Mr.,  Georgia. 

Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Madden,  Miss  M.S.,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Maher,*  John  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Main,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.,  District  of  Columbia. 

President,  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Maitland,*  Rollo  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,    Board   of   Managers,    Chapin    Memorial   Home    for   the   Aged 
Blind. 
Manning,*  Miss  Edith,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,   Board    of   Managers,    Chapin   Memorial   Home    for   the   Aged 
Blind. 

Vice-President,  Friedlander  Union. 
Masbach,  Mrs.  Charles,  Maryland. 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Miller,*  Charles,  Nebraska. 
Miller,  Miss  Mary  C,  Pennsylvania. 
Miller,  Miss  Rachel  T.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Miller,  Russell  King,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Miller,  Dr.  Victor,  Maryland. 

Hagerstown  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Miskall,  Michael  E.,  Ohio. 

Member,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Molter,  Harold,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Moore,*  James  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,   Board    of   Managers,    Chapin   Memorial   Home    for   the   Aged 
Blind. 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Flome  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Moores,  Superintendent  E.T.,  Oregon. 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Morford,*  Superintendent  E.P.,  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Treasurer,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 


Morford,  Mrs.  E.P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  House  Committee,  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 
International  Branch  for  the  Blind. 

Muck,*  L.  N.,  Nebraska. 

The  Christian  Record. 
Mudge,*  Clarence  B.,  Massachusetts. 

Advertising  Manager,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Mummey*  George  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Myers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Frank  C,  Maryland. 

Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Nolan,*  E.J.,  Illinois. 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

President,  Xavier  (Braille)  Publishing  Society. 

Director,  Illinois  Department  for  the  Blind. 
Oliphant,  Superintendent  George  F.,  Georgia. 

Academy  for  the  Blind. 
O'Neil,*  Miss  Alice,  New  Jersey. 
Parks,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  W.U.,  Iowa. 

Alumni  Association,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 
Parkin,*  Charles  H.,  Ohio. 

Member,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Parrott,  H.E.,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Paterson,  Miss  Janet  G.,  New  Jersey. 

Supervisor,  Classes  of  Blind  Pupils,  Newark  Public  Schools. 
Pease,  Edward  G.,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Pettus,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  New  Jersey. 

Superintendent,  New  Jersey  Sunshine  Blind  Babies'  Home. 
Pettus,  Miss  Dorothy  J.,  New  Jersey. 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.,  New  York. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Piza,  Mrs.  Joshua,  New  York. 

National  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Blind,  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Platt,  James,  Pennsylvania. 

Chief  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Poland,  Mrs.  A.D.,  New  Jersey. 

Potter,  Miss  Claudia,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Price,*  Miss  Ida  E.,  Pennsylvania. 

Proof  Reader,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Pratt,  Superintendent  R.R.,  New  Mexico. 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Puddefoot,  Miss,  Massachusetts. 

-  Putnam,  Superintendent  Frank  G.,  Michigan. 

Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Quinn,  Miss  Mary,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Quirk,*  Miss  Margaret  E.,  Pennsylvania. 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Randle,  Philip  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Rawlings,  Miss  Gertrude,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Ray,  Principal  John  E.,  North  Carolina. 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 
Reagin,  Superintendent  R.T.,  Indiana. 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Reay,  Miss  Helena  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Usher,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Reed,  Miss  Sara,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  to  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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Reess,  Miss  S.  Gertrude,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Rendell,*  Miss  Lillie,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,   Board  of   Managers,   Chapin   Memorial  Home    for  the   Aged 
Blind. 

Secretary  and  Visitor,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  among 
the  Blind.     (Protestant  Episcopal.) 
Roberts,*  Thomas  S.,  Oregon. 

Teacher,  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Robertson,  Miss  Laura  B.,  Oklahoma. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Roesler,  Mrs.  A.L.,  New  York. 
Rogers,  Miss  D.  Fiske,  New  York. 

Acting  Superintendent,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Rogers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  H.S.,  Connecticut. 
Ross,  Miss  Eliza  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Royall,*  William,  North  Carolina. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Rudolph,*  Miss  Minnie  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Rupley,  Miss  Minnie,  Florida. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Russell,  Superintendent  Jane  A.,  Massachusetts. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 
Ryan,*  W.J.,  Maine. 

Industrial  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Association  for  the  Blind. 
Sawyer,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Scandlin,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  W.I.,  New  York. 

Blind  Men's  Club,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Schack,  Miss  Minnie  Ethel,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Blind,  New  York  Section,  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Sealey,*  Charles  H.,  Pennsylvania. 
Sexton,  George,  New  Jersey. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Shaw,  Madame  Emma  Suelke,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Sheehan,*  William,  New  York. 

Manager,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Shelley,*  Samuel,  New  Jersey. 
Sherlock,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  Maryland. 

President,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Shotwell,*  A.M.,  Michigan. 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Librarian,  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Welfare  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Simmons,  Miss  Clara  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Sisters  (two)  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Sloane,*  T.C,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Home  Teacher. 
Smith,  Miss  Edna,  Maryland. 

Hagerstown  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,*  Elwyn  C,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,  George  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Smith,*  J.W.,  Connecticut. 

Member,  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,*  Miss  Lillian  A.,  Illinois. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,  Miss  Margaret,  New  Jersey. 
Springer*  Miss  M.A.,  New  Jersey. 

Assistant  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


St.  Clair,*  Robert,  Pennsylvania. 

Supervisor  of  Music  Practice,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Stecher,*  Miss  Florence  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,   Board   of   Managers,   Chapin   Memorial   Home   for  the   Aged 
Blind. 
Sterling,  Miss  Sarah,  Pennsylvania. 

Librarian  and  Proof  Reader,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Strader,  Miss  Edna  L.,  Illinois. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Strause,*  Miss  Carrie,  New  Jersey. 
Summers,  Mrs.  May  EX,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Sweeney,*  Peter  B.,  New  Jersey. 
Swindler,*  Albert,  Indiana. 

Association  for  the  Blind. 
Swinerton,*  Miss  Lenna  D.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Timperlake,*  Charles  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Thomson,  John,  Pennsylvania. 

Librarian,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  Among  the 
Blind.     (Protestant  Episcopal.) 

Vice-President,   Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Tracey,  Miss  Emma,  Ohio. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Tracey,  Miss  Lyda,  Ohio. 
Trader,  Misses  Florence  and  Georgia,*  Ohio. 

Managers  and  owners  of  "  Clovernook"  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 
Tregear,  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.,  New  York. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 

Sunshine  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Trull,  Mrs.  Ellen  U.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Tucker,  Miss  Minnie  C,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Turner,  Miss  M.  Ada,  Wisconsin. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Wisconsin  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Turpen,  Robert  M.,  Tennessee. 
Van  Blarcom,  Miss  Carolyn  C,  New  York. 

Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
'-Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  American  Association  for  the  Conservation 
of  Vision. 

President,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Van  Trump,*  C.R.,  Delaware. 

Chairman,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Walker,*  Rev.  James  C,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Waters,  Miss  Sara  V.,  Maryland. 

Secretary,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Watson,*  Alfred  H.,  New  York. 
;  Ward,*  Miss  Anne  V.,  New  Jersey. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Lida  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Warfield,  Miss  Ethel  B.,  Maryland. 
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Weber,  Miss  Elizabeth  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Weber,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
West,  Joseph,  New  York. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Whipp,  C.E.,  West  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Whiteley,*  Miss  Grace  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Whitin,  E.  Stagg,  New  York. 

General  Secretary,  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor. 
Whiting,*  Mrs.  R.G.,  Maryland. 

Hyattsville  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Wiatt,  Rev.  Walter  E.,  British  India. 

Moulmein  Blind  School,  Moulmein,  Burmah. 
Williams,*  Michael,  Pennsylvania. 

Monitor,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wilson,  Miss  Carrie  M.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
-Wilson,  Superintendent  George  S.,  Indiana. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Winchester,  Miss  Annie  H.,  Maryland. 
Winkel,*  Miss  Edith  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wisser,*  Miss  Augusta  V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wolfgang,*  Ralph  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wood,  Mrs.  David  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

Manager,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Woodward,  William  Henry,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Woodward,*  Mrs.  William  Henry,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,   Board   of   Managers,  Chapin   Memorial   Home   for  the   Aged 
Blind. 
Woolf,  Miss  Madeline  H.,  New  Jersey. 
Woolston,  Superintendent  Robert  W.,  Illinois. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Wright,  Miss  Lucy,  Massachusetts. 

General  Superintendent,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 

Member,  Advisory   Committee,    Social   Service   Work   at   Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

INSTITUTIONS.  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Arkansas 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  S.  D.  Lucas. 
Florida 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;    Miss  Minnie  Rupley. 
Georgia 

Academy  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  George  F.  Oliphant,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Keebler,*  Mr.  McNeil. 
Illinois 

School    for   the   Blind ;     Superintendent   Robert    W.    Woolston,   Arthur 
Jewell,*  Miss  Lillian  A.  Smith,*  Miss  Edna  L.  Strader. 

Chicago  Public  Schools ;    Supervisor  J.  B.  Curtis.* 
India. 

Moulmein  Blind  School;    Rev.  Walter  E.  Wiatt. 
Indiana 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson. 
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Schools  for  the  Blind— Continued 

Iowa 

College  for  the  Blind;   Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Eaton. 
Massachusetts 

Perkins  Institution;  Director  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason, 
Miss  Isabelle  Allen,  Miss  Mary  E.  Burbeck,  Miss  Jessica  L.  Lang- 
worthy,  Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,*  Chase  MacArthur,  Elwyn  C. 
Smith,*  Miss  Mary  Sawyer,  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker,  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Wilson,  T.  L.  Butterfield,  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Miss  Grace  Bicknell. 
Maryland 

School   for  the   Blind;    Superintendent   and    Mrs.   John   F.   Bledsoe,   H. 
Randolph  Latimer,*  T.  C.  Forrester,  Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson,  Miss 
Virginia  M.  Kelly,  Miss  Minnie  Hicks,*  Miss  M.  S.  Madden. 
Michigan 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  Clarence  E.  Holmes. 
Minnesota 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  J.  J.  Dow. 
Missouri 

School  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Carr.* 
New  Jersey 

Newark  Public  Schools,  Department  for  Blind ;  Supervisor  Miss  Janet  G. 
Paterson. 

New  Mexico 

Institute  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  R.  R.  Pratt. 
New  York 

New  York  City  Public  Schools ;    Supervisor  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind ;    Member,  Board  of  Managers, 
Charles    J.    Himmelsbach,*    Superintendent    Charles    A.    Hamilton, 
Ralph  W.  Eldredge,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Pierson,  Joseph  West. 
North  Dakota 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  and  Mrs.  B.  P.  Chappie. 
North  Carolina 

School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf;  Principal  John  E.  Ray,  William 
Royall,*  Miss  May  Hill  Davis,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Costner. 

Oklahoma 

State  School  for  the  Blind ;  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks,  Miss  Laura  B. 
Robertson. 

Ohio 

State   School   for   the   Blind;     Superintendent    Edward    M.   Van   Cleve, 

Charles  W.  Latimer,  Miss  Emma  Tracey. 
Cleveland  Public  Schools ;    Supervisor  Robert  B.  Irwin.* 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools ;    Representatives,  The  Misses  Trader. 

Ontario 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  H.  F. 
Gardiner. 
Oregon 

Institute  for  the  Blind ;   Superintendent  E.  T.  Moores,  Thos.  S.  Roberts.* 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;  Principal  and 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Jacob  Bausch,*  Oscar  H.  Bilgram ,*  Miss  Minnie 
Bush,  Miss  Mabel  Colvin,*  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Miss  Clara  M.  Croff, 
Neil  Crowley,  Miss  Greta  V.  Davis,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Dithridge, 
Liborio  Delfino,*  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Dunning,  Miss  Myra  H.  Embree, 
Thomas  H.  Ervin,*  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Miss  Amelia  K.  Grier, 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Grigg,  Miss  Clara  V.  Haines,  Miss  Amy  K.  Half- 
penny,* James  Hamilton,*  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond,  Millard  Hard- 
man,*  Miss  Annie  K.  Hartman,*  Herbert  Hartung,*  Oliver  R.  Heinze, 
Miss  Elsie  G.  Howard,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Lorimer,  Miss  Anna  S. 
MacKnight,  Fairman  R.  McCall  *  Miss  Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Miss 
Edith  Manning,*  Miss  Rachel  T.  Miller,  Russell  King  Miller,  Harold 
Molter,  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  Miss  Ida  E.  Price,*  Miss  Mary  Quinn, 
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Schools  for  the  Blind— Continued 

Philip  A.  Randle,  Miss  Gertrude  Rawlings,  Miss  Helena  B.  Reay, 
Miss  S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ross,  Madame  Emma  Suelke- 
Shaw,  Miss  Clara  M.  Simmons,  Robert  St.  Clair,*  Mrs.  May  D. 
Summers,  Miss  Sarah  Sterling,  Mrs.  Ellen  U.  Trull,  Mrs.  Lida  C. 
Ward,  Michael  Williams,*  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Weber,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Weber,  James  Piatt,  Miss  Emma  Boyer.* 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Jefferson  Hicks,*  B.  F. 
Joice,  Miss  Margaret  Logan,  Miss  Daisy  Carlson,*  Miss  Louise 
Grimes. 

Tennessee 

School  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent*  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Armstrong. 

Virginia 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  William  A.  Bowles, 
Miss  Hester  Everett. 

West  Virginia 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  H.  H.  Johnson,*  Miss  Leila  Johnson, 
C.  E.  Whipp. 

Wisconsin 

School  for  the  Blind ;  Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Miss  Alice  K.  McGregor ; 
President  Alumni  Association,  W.  U.  Parks.* 

Associations  and  Commissions 

Connecticut 

State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind;   J.  W.  Smith.* 

Delaware 

Commission  for  the  Blind ;    Chairman  C.  R.  Van  Trump.* 

District  of  Columbia 

Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia;    President 
Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Main. 
France 

Valentin  Haiiy  Association;    Member,  Miss  Etta  J.  Giffin. 
Indiana 

Indiana  Association  for  the  Blind;    Albert  Swindler.* 

Illinois 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Chicago  Women's  Club;    Charles  E.  Corn- 
stock.* 
Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Association  of  Chicago;   Fred.  Bolotin.* 
Iowa 

Association  of  the  Blind ;   Miss  Pearl  L.  Howard.* 
Association  for  the  Blind;    L.  E.  Howard.* 
Maine 

Association  for  the  Blind ;   W.  J.  Ryan,*  Wm.  Lynch.* 
Maryland 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  President,  William  C.  Sherlock;  * 
Honorary  Vice-President,  John  F.  Bledsoe ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Lillian  E.  Latimer  ;*  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Sara  V.  Waters ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Masbach,  George  W.  Conner,*  Mrs.  William  C.  Sherlock,  Rev. 
James  C.  Walker,*  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Myers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Amrhein,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Latimer.* 

Hagerstown  Chapter ;   Miss  Edna  Smith,  Dr.  Victor  Miller. 
Hyattsyille  Chapter ;   Mrs.  R.  G.  Whiting.* 
Frederick  Chapter ;    Miss  Nellie  Casey. 
Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland;    First  Vice-President,  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,*  Secretary,  George  W.  Conner,*  George  R.  Bellows,*  Henry 
L.  Kimball* 
Associated    Blind    Women    of    Maryland ;     President    Miss    Lillian    E. 
Latimer,*  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Virginia  M.  Kelley;   Treasurer, 
Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson;    Miss  M.  S.  Madden,  Miss  Minnie  Hicks.* 
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Associations  and  Commissions — Continued 

Massachusetts 

Commission  for  the  Blind;    Commissioner  E.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent 

Lucy  Wright,  Charles  W.  Holmes.* 
Association  for  the  Blind;  Secretary  E.  E.  Allen,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
Michigan 

Welfare  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. ;   A.  M.  Shotwell.* 
Missouri 

Association   for  the  Blind ;     Secretary   Caroline   W.   Bates,   Samuel   M. 
Green. 

New  Jersey 

Commission  for  the  Blind;    Supervisor  Miss  Lydia  Y.   Hayes,*  W.  J. 
Adickes,*  Miss  Anne  V.  Ward.* 

New  York 

Association    for  the   Blind;    Miss   Winifred    Holt,   Secretary;    Miss   D. 

Fiske  Rogers,  Acting  Superintendent ;    E.  E.   Allen,   O.   H.   Burritt, 

E.    P.   Morford,*  W.   I.   Scandlin ,*   Miss   Carolyn  C.   Van  Blarcom, 

Executive  Secretary  of  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club;    Wm.  G.  Gorse,*  William  I.  Scandlin.* 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind ;    William  Sheehan.* 
Committee   on   Blind,    Council   of   Jewish   Women ;    National   Chairman 

Mrs.  Joshua  Piza,  Miss  Minnie  Ethel  Shack. 
North  Carolina 

Association  for  the  Blind;    Corresponding  Secretary  C.  B.  Alexander.* 
Ohio 

Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind ;    Secretary  H.  E.  Parrott,  Edward  G. 

Pease. 
Commission  for  the  Blind ;    President  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve ;   Secretary, 

Edward  G.  Pease ;    Commissioners,  M.  E.  Miskall  and  Charles  H. 

Parkin.* 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind ;   Frank  R.  Burlingame,*  T.  C.  Sloane.* 

Ottawa 

Ontario  Association  for  the  Blind ;   L.  Gulbrandsen.* 

Pennsylvania 

Association  for  the  Blind;    Secretary,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell;    O.  H. 

Burritt. 
Friedlander    Union;     President,    Jacob    Bausch;*    Vice-President,    Miss 

Edith  Manning.* 
Society  for  the   Promotion  of   Church  Work  Among  the  Blind;    John 

Thomson,  Miss  Lillie  Rendell.* 

Wisconsin 

Alumni  Association,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind;    Mr.*  and  Mrs.  W. 

U.  Parks. 
Association  for  the  Blind ;    Miss  M.  Ada  Turner. 


National 

American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision ;    Acting  Treasurer, 

Samuel  E.  Eliot;    Member,  Board  of  Managers,  E.  M.  Van  Cleve. 
American    Association    of   Instructors    of   the    Blind ;     President,    S.    D. 

Lucas;  First  Vice-President,  J.  V.  Armstrong;*  Recording  Secretary, 

John   F.   Bledsoe ;     Chairman,   Executive   Committee,    E.   E.   Allen ; 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  C.  A.  Hamilton. 
International  Federation  of  Blind ;    Supreme  President,  Eugene  King.* 
International  Sunshine  Society;    State  Organizer,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dorsey,  Jr. 
National    Committee   on    Prison   Labor ;     General   Secretary,    E.    Stagg 

Whitin. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Association   for  the  Blind;    Miss  Sally  B.  Herre- 

shoff,*  J.  Edward  Beale.* 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Committee  on  the   Prevention  of   Blindness ; 

Secretary,  Samuel  E.  Eliot. 

Russia 

Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  Society  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  Russia;    Jacques  Koloubovsky. 
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Workshops,  Industrial  Homes,  etc. 

Connecticut 

Department  of  Trades,  Institution  for  the  Blind ;    Supt.  R.  E.  Colby. 
District  of  Columbia 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind ;    Miss  K.  Grady.* 
Illinois 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  T.  J.  Cahill. 
Indiana 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men;    Superintendent  R.  T.  Reagin. 
Maine 

Industrial  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Salesman  W.  J.  Ryan,*  Wm.  Lynch.* 
Maryland 

Workshop  for  the  Blind;  Superintendent,  John  F.  Bledsoe;  Manager, 
George  W.  Conner.* 

Massachusetts 

Commission's  Chain  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  Charles 

W.  Holmes.* 
Perkins    Institution    Workshop    for    Adults;     Director,    E.    E.    Allen; 
Manager,  Frank  C.  Bryan. 

Michigan 

Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  Frank  G.  Putnam, 
Assistant  Superintendent  A.  M.  Shotwell.* 

New  York 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  Superintendent  E.  P.  Morford,* 
President,  Board  of  Women  Managers,  Mrs.  F.  Theodore  Herx,  Miss 
Mary  Braun,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Fuchs. 
Workshop  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind ;    Manager,  William 
Sheehan.* 
Ohio 

Cleveland  Broom  Factory  for  the  Blind ;  Foreman  Frank  R.  Burlingame.* 
Pennsylvania 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men ;    Superintendent  George  W.  Hunt. 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind ;    Director,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell ; 
Foreman  Peter  McGathen,  Joseph  Link,*  George  S.  Colvin.* 
Wisconsin 

Workshop  for  the  Blind;   Superintendent  Oscar  Kustermann. 

Homes  and  Nurseries 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies ;   Superintendent  Jane  A.  Russell,  Miss 

Lucy  Wright. 
Worcester  Memorial  Home ;    Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Executive  Secretary. 

New  Jersey 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind ;    Two  Sisters. 

New  Jersey  Sunshine  Blind  Baby's  Home ;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Pettus,  Super- 
intendent. 

New  York 

Brooklyn  Blind  Babies'  Home ;  Superintendent  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  Mrs. 
F.  Theodore  Herx,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Morford. 
Ohio 

"  Clovernook"  Home  for  the  Blind ;  Managers  and  owners,  The  Misses 
Trader. 

Pennsylvania 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women;  Mrs.  John  Bunting,  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Dunning. 

Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind;  Jacob  Bausch,*  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Oscar  H.  Bilgram,*  Miss  Mary  C.  Dungan,*  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Dunning,  Rollo  F.  Maitland,*  John  T.  Maher  *  Miss  Edith 
Manning,*  James  W.  Moore,*  Miss  Lillie  Rendell,*  George  A.  Smith, 
Miss  Florence  Steelier,*  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  William  H.  Wood- 
ward, Mrs.  William  H.  Woodward,*  Adam  Geibel,*  Miss  Martha 
Howland.* 
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Libraries 

District  of  Columbia 

Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Washington  Public  Library ;    Miss  Etta  J. 
Giffin. 

Michigan 

Library  for  the  Blind ;   A.  M.  Shotwell.* 

New  York 

Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City  Public  Library;    Miss  Lucy 

Goldthwaite. 
Brooklyn  Public  Library ;   Mrs.  Wm.  Gooshaw.* 

Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Miss  Georgia  Trader*;  Member,  Executive  Board,  Miss  Florence  B. 
Trader. 

Pennsylvania 

Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind ;  Mrs. 

Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Miss  Martha  Howland,*  James  W.  Moore*  O.  H. 

Burritt,  E.  E.  Allen,  Miss  Margaret  Quirk,*  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfmo. 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;    Mrs.  Liborio 

Delfino. 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;   Librarian  John  Thomson. 

Home  Teaching 

Delaware 

State  Home  Teachers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  John  D.  W.  Bodfish. 

Illinois 

Home  Teaching  under  Chicago  Woman's  Club ;   Charles  E.  Comstock.* 

Maryland 

Home  Teacher,  Miss  Virginia  Kelly. 

Massachusetts 

State  Home  Teacher,  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside.* 

New  Jersey 

(See  under  Commission.) 

Ohio 

Home  Teacher  of  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  T.  C.  Sloane.* 

Pennsylvania 

(See  under  Libraries.) 

Rhode  Island 

State  Home  Teacher;    Miss  Eunice  French,*  Miss  Fannie  Kimball.* 

Miscellaneous 

Illinois 

Department  for  the  Blind  (Headquarters,  Chicago)  ;    Edward  J.  Nolan.* 

Massachusetts 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Social  Service  Department;  Miss 
Lucy  Wright. 

Publications. 

Christian  Record;  L.  N.  Muck.* 

Church  Items;   Editor,  Miss  Sally  B.  Herreshoff.* 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;    Editor,  Walter  G.  Holmes. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind;    Editor,  Charles  F.   F.   Campbell;    Advertising 

Manager,  Clarence  B.  Mudge.* 
Xavier  (Braille)  Publishing  Society;    President,  E.  J.  Nolan.* 
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PROGRAM 

of  the 

Eleventh  Convention  American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 
OVERBROOKt  PA„  W* 


Tuesday,  June  20 

Morning 
Arrival  and  registration  of  guests. 

Afternoon,  2  p.m. 

"Overbrook  Day." 

(This  gave  the  visitors  an  opportunity  to  see  the  school  in  opera- 
tion.     The    pupils    did    not    leave    for    home    until    the    evening.) 

Picnic  supper  on  the  lawn. 
Evening,  7.45  p.m. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Response  by  Edward  J.  Nolan,  President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 


Scenes  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

(a)  The  Negotiation,  Act  I,  Scene  3. 

(b)  The  Court  Scene,  Act  IV,  Scene  1. 

(Given  by  special  request.) 

Informal  Reception  to  the  Delegates. 


Promenade  Concert  and  Dance. 

Wednesday,  June  2  \ 

Morning,  9.10  a.m. 
President  E.  J.  Nolan,  III,  presiding. 
1.     Some  recent  experiments  in  the  employment  of  the  blind. 

(a)  By  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  Mass. 

(b)  By  the  Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Barney,  Ohio. 

(c)  By  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Liborio  Delnno,  Pa. 

(d)  Summer  Schools  for  Blind  Men. 

James  J.  Dow,  Minn. 
2.*  Is  there  need  for  expert  sighted  supervision  in  the  home  industries 
of  the  blind? 

Mrs.  Cora  Gleason,  Mass. 
Miss  D.  Fiske  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

3.  What  should  be  the  qualifications,  aims,  and  methods  of  the  "  home 

teacher" ? 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  N.  J. 
Miss  Eunice  French,  R.  I. 

4.  Prison  labor  and  the  labor  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  N.  Y. 

Convention  Photograph  at  Main  Entrance. 
(11  x  14  inches  at  $1 ;    8  x  10  at  60  cents.) 

*  The    first    speaker    under    each    topic    will    present    the    principal    paper    (13 
minutes)  and  the  second  person  will  open  the  discussion   (5  minutes). 
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Afternoon 
Visits  to  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  3518  Lan- 
caster   Avenue ;     The    Pennsylvania    Industrial    Home    for    Blind 
Women,  3827  Powelton  Avenue;    and  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home 
for  Aged  Blind,  6713  Woodland  Avenue. 

Evening,  7.45  p.m. 

First  Vice-President  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Ohio,  presiding. 

1.  Work  for  the  blind  in  Russia. 

Jacques  Koloubovsky,  Director  Empress  Mary  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Russia. 

2.  Report  of  the  International  Congress  on  the  Blind  held  at  Cairo, 

Egypt,  February,  191 1. 

Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision.     (Illustrated.) 

Samuel  Ely  Eliot,  N.  Y. 

Intermission 
Round  Tables 

1.  Some  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  managers  of  shops,  working 

homes,  etc. 

(a)  Boarding  of  the  workmen. 

(b)  Lunch  rooms  and  smoke  rooms. 

(c)  Accident  and  sick  benefit  fund. 

(d)  Salesrooms. 

Leader. R.  E.  Colby,  Conn. 

A.  M.  Shotwell,  Mich. 
George  W.  Connor,  Md. 

2.  Homes  for  the  blind. 

Leader Mrs.  John  Bunting,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Mass. 

3.  Printers'  problems. 

Leader Walter  G.  Holmes,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Jewell,  111. 

4.  An  experience  meeting  for  field  workers  and  home  teachers. 
Leader George  W.  Jones,  111. 

Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Md. 

5.  How  can  workers  for  the  blind  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  those 

who  are  endeavoring  to  follow  professional  or  business  careers? 

(a)  Graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

(b)  Those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life. 
Leader William  I.  Scandlin,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Sherlock,  Md. 
Fred  Bolotin,  111. 

Thursday,  June  22 

Morning,  9.10  a.m. 

Treasurer  E.  P.  Morford,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 

1.  What  should  be  the  training  of  those  pupils  who  show  no  ability 

to  follow  successfully  a  higher  educational  or  musical  career, 
and  at  what  age  should  such  training  be  begun? 

George  F.  Oliphant,  Ga. 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Mich. 

2.  How  can  our  girls  be  trained  to  be  more  helpful  in  their  homes  ? 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Pyle,  Pa. 

3.  How  can  our  schools  contribute  more  toward  the  success  of  our 

pupils    through    improvement    in    their    personal    appearance, 
manners,  and  deportment? 

Miss  Florence  E.  Stowe,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Wis. 
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Afternoon 
Visits  to  the  recently  opened  "  Salesroom  and  Exchange"  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  libraries 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  and  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  200  South  Thirteenth  Street,  and  to  places 
of  historical  interest. 

Evening,  7.45  p.m. 

Second  Vice-President  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Ohio, 
presiding. 

1.  A  social  worker's  observations  regarding  work  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Mass. 

2.  Church  work  for  and  by  the  blind. 

John  Thomson,  Pa. 

3.  Methods   of  obtaining   full   attendance   at  the   Halifax   School   for 

the  Blind. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Nova  Scotia. 

Intermission 

Round  Tables 

1.  Some   other  problems   that   confront  managers   of  shops,   working 

homes,  etc. 

(a)  Are  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  advanced  or  retarded  by  the 

introduction  of  seeing  labor  into  the  shop? 

(b)  Augmentation  of  wages. 

(c)  Cooperation  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials. 
Leader George  W.  Hunt,  Pa. 

Oscar  Kustermann,  Wis. 
William  Sheehan,  N.  Y. 

2.  Pensions  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  blind. 
Leader W.  K.  Argo,  Col. 

Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  Ohio. 

3.  Some  of  the  problems  of  the  physical  instructor  in  the  school  for 

the  blind. 

Leader C.  A.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  Mass. 

4.  How  can  the  education  of  the  blind  in  our  special  schools  and  in  the 

public   schools   be   coordinated   for  the   greatest   advantage  of 
the  pupils? 

Leader John  F.  Bledsoe,  Md. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  N.  Y. 

Friday,  June  23 

Morning,  9.10  a.m. 
Supt.  George  S.  Wilson,  Ind.,  presiding. 

1.  What  scale  of  type,  contractions,  size  of  page,  number  of  pages  per 

volume,  kind  of  binding,   and  general    style   of  book   is   most 
acceptable  to  those  who  read  with  their  fingers? 

Miss  Mary  C.  Chamberlain,  New  York  State  Library. 

Miss  Lucy  Goldthwaite,  New  York  City  Library. 

Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

2.  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

Afternoon,  2.30  p.m. 

Business  session. 

President  E.  J.  Nolan,  111.,  presiding. 


Note. — Meals    Hours :     Breakfast,   8.00   a.m.  ;     Dinner,    1.00   p.m.  ; 
Supper,  6.30  p.m.    Promptness  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
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SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.* 

By  John  Cadwalader, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

I  feel  it  an  honor  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  to  welcome  the 
delegates  to  this  conference,  and  not  only  do  I  esteem  it  an  honor,  but 
it  is  personally  a  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  collectively  and  also, 
I  trust,  to  a  great  extent  individually. 

It  is  certainly  an  appropriate  place  for  you  to  hold  your  meeting 
and,  as  many  of  you  may  not  know  the  history  of  this  institution,  I 
have  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  if  I  sketched  briefly  the  facts 
relating  to  the  origin  of  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  of  its 
progress  in  now  about  eighty  years  of  effort. 

It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  the  attention  of  men  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  training  and  educating  blind 
persons  in  this  country. 

The  earliest  institutions  for  the  blind  are  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
their  dates  and  objects.  It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  anticipated 
western  nations  in  this  respect  by  centuries  and  to  this  day  they  devote 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  blind.  An 
institution  probably  and  asylum  was  founded  at  Memmingen,  in 
Bavaria,  as  early  as  1178 — and  to  Louis  IX,  known  as  St.  Louis,  is 
attributed  the  founding  of  the  Quinze  Vingts  in  Paris.  This  Home 
undoubtedly  existed  before  his  time,  but  Louis  IX  in  the  year  1260 
provided  by  letters  patent  for  the  maintenance  of  three  hundred  poor 
blind  persons.  Out  of  this  grew  the  fable  of  his  having  established  on 
his  return  from  the  Crusades  the  retreat  for  three  hundred  of  his 
knights  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  the  Saracens.  From  that  day 
to  this,  however,  the  Quinze  Vingts  for  the  blind  has  continued  its 
beneficent  work  as  many  of  you  no  doubt  know.  It  is  to  the  name  of 
Valentin  Hauy  that  all  turn, — who  have  the  advancement  of  the  blind 
at  heart.  By  producing  the  first  embossed  book  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  in  1784  this  great  philanthropist  opened  a  new  world  for  the 
sightless,  which  has  continually  been  growing  broader  and  fuller. 
Although  it  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  you,  I  think  the  way  in  which 
it  is  said  Hauy  was  led  to  devise  his  system  is  worth  mentioning. 
Attracted  by  music  in  a  cafe  Hauy  upon  approaching  saw  eight  or  ten 
blind  persons,  seated  behind  stands  covered  with  music  books ;  they 
were  playing  in  concert  on  different  instruments  and  delighted  their 
audience.  Hauy  realized  that  the  music  books  were  purely  for  effect, 
but  the  scene  brought  to  his  active  mind  the  idea  he  developed  so 
successfully.  As  the  blind  readily  distinguished  objects  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  why  could  they  not  tell  fa  from  sol  or  an  A  from  F,  if  the  char- 
acters were  made  palpable?  To  this  random  thought,  as  has  been  said, 
the  blind  owe  their  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  their  subsequent 
development.  You  are  here  to-day  to  see  that  this  good  work  shall  not 
lag;  but  by  your  intelligent  discussion,  to  narrow  still  further  the  line 
which  in  any  way  divides  those  with  sight  from  the  blind. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Hauy,  which  occurred 
in  1822,  that  a  small  group  of  able  men  met  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting halls  in  this  country,  that  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  on  Fifth  Street  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the 
question  of  providing  the  means  of  rendering  the  blind  capable  of  self- 
support.  They  were  all  members  of  this  great  scientific  society  founded 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  long  presided  over  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
having  its  home  on  the  piece  of  ground  by  far  the  most  revered  in  this 
country.  It  stands  by  grant  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  State 
House  yard,  now  generally  called  Independence  Square.     Many  of  the 

*  An  "Address  of  Welcome,"  delivered  June  20,  1911,  to  the  delegates  and 
guests  in  attendance  upon  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  "  Overbrook,"  June  20-23,   1911. 
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most  valued  movements  in  many  causes  have  had  their  origin  in  this 
old  hall  where  its  members,  being  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  day, 
considered  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  beings. 

Roberts  Vaux  noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  energy  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  consider  the  importance  of  educating  the  blind  in  this 
country.  His  interest  took  positive  shape  early  in  1829  when  he  urged 
upon  his  young  friend  J.  Francis  Fisher,  who  was  going  abroad,  to 
procure  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  as  to  the  means  and  success 
in  educating  the  blind  in  Europe.  Great  minds  often  think  alike  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  same  year,  1829,  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  was  proposed  in  Massachusetts  out  of  which  developed  the 
celebrated  "  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind."  I  was  under  the  impression  until  I  looked  into  the  subject  at 
this  time  that  no  "  asylum"  for  the  blind  by  that  name  had  ever  been 
created  in  this  country.  It  seems  that  it  was  not  until  1877  that  the 
misleading  title  of  "  Asylum"  was  dropped  and  the  appropriate  word 
"  School"  substituted  at  the  Boston  institution.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  the  education  of  the  blind  should  have  been  neglected  for  so 
long  a  time,  as  from  the  first  attempt  to  aid  them  intellectually  the 
success  they  achieved  was  extraordinary.  Mr.  Fisher  in  writing  from 
Paris  in  January,  1832,  after  visiting  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles 
founded  by  Hauy,  says :  "  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  myself  master  of 
the  principles  on  which  instruction  was  conveyed.  I  can  only  express 
at  present  my  admiration  of  its  effects,  finding  them  not  only  expert 
in  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  baskets,  cordage,  whips,  shoes,  a 
kind  of  lace,  woven  cloth,  etc.,  but  accomplished  musicians,  profound 
mathematicians,  geographers,  etc.,  etc."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  from 
the  first  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  subject  did  not  lie  with  the 
blind  themselves  but  with  the  seeing  who  had  failed  to  give  them  the 
opportunities  they  were  so  ready  to  grasp. 

The  three  parent  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  started 
their  active  work  almost  together.  Dr.  Howe  opened  his  school  in  his 
father's  house  in  Boston  in  August,  1832.  Dr.  Russ  began,  on  behalf 
of  the  New  York  School,  to  educate  three  boys  from  the  almshouse 
on  March  15,  1832,  which  precedes  Dr.  Howe's  beginning  by  some 
months. 

This  Pennsylvania  Institution  was  not  formally  established  until 
after  Mr.  Fisher's  return  from  Europe,  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1832.  At  the  same  time  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  the  blind  and  had  for  some  years  been  the 
instructor  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Baden,  came  to  America.  He 
was  at  once  engaged  as  the  principal  of  this  school ;  but  began  with  a 
few  private  pupils  in  Mr.  Vaux's  house.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  institution,  the  formal  opening  did  not 
take  place  until  March  5,  1833.  There  proved  to  be  a  great  advantage 
in  having  secured  this  trained  instructor  for  the  blind  and  our  school 
under  him  grew  rapidly.  Eleven  scholars  attended  in  the  first  year,  the 
number  was  doubled  the  second  year,  and  in  October,  1836  the  build- 
ings were  completed  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  to  receive  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  death  of  Mr.  Friedlander  in  1839  was  a  serious  loss. 
The  character  of  his  services  are  thus  described  in  a  memoir  prepared 
at  the  time.  "  He  has  left  the  impress  of  his  government  upon  the 
school  and  those  who  would  contrast  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  with 
other  similar  institutions  may  mark,  in  addition  to  its  scholastic  merits, 
an  even  cheerfulness,  a  real  contentment,  and  a  confiding  temper  in- 
fluencing the  pupils  towards  each  other  and  towards  their  teachers  and 
governors  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is  the  impress  of  its  first  teacher, 
of  his  own  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  and  long  may  it  endure  as  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  blind."  A  monument  was  erected  by 
the  Institution  over  his  grave  at  Laurel  Hill  and  his  name  is  still 
familiar  to  our  students  as  their  societies  bear  it.  That  kind  and 
gentle  spirit  has  been  exerted  by  all  of  his  successors,  showing  the  value 
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of  his  example.  For  sixty-two  years  our  work  flourished  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets.  In  less  than  twenty  years  our  graduates  had  proved 
the  efficiency  of  their  training  in  many  ways.  Before  1850  five  of  these 
graduates  had  become  principals  of  other  State  institutions  and  a  sixth 
was  the  principal  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Virginia  institution. 

The  wonderful  success  in  educating  Laura  Bridgman  gave  Dr. 
Howe  a  world-wide  reputation  and  she  came  under  his  care  in  1837, 
only  five  years  from  the  opening  of  his  school.  This  case,  and  still 
more  remarkably  that  of  Helen  Keller,  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
what  George  Dalgarno  a  Scotchman,  writing  in  1680  says :  "  The 
soul  can  exert  her  powers  by  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  senses  and 
therefore  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  principal  secretaries,  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  then  she  must  be  contented  with  the  service  of  her  lackeys 
and  scullions,  the  other  senses  which  are  no  less  true  and  faithful 
than  the  eye  and  ear  but  not  so  quick;  and  as  I  think  the  eye  to  be 
as  docile  as  the  ear,  so  neither  see  I  any  reason  but  the  hand  might 
be  made  as  tractable  an  organ  as  the  tongue."  The  hand  through  the 
sense  of  touch  has  certainly  proved  no  less  a  principal  secretary  to 
the  blind  than  the  eye  to  the  seeing. 

You  are  all  so  familiar  with  the  general  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  with  particularity  on  the 
work  of  these  three  pioneer  schools.  Increased  now  to  more  than  forty 
in  number  throughout  the  country,  it  is  most  important  that  you  who 
are  here  to-day  should  interchange  your  views  and  experiences.  In 
my  forty  years  of  service  on  this  board  what  has  impressed  me  most 
has  been  the  constant  improvement  in  the  physical  and  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  pupils.  In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  this 
admirably  adapted  group  of  buildings  was  constructed  and  became  an 
object  lesson,  for  those  engaged  in  instructing  the  blind  everywhere, 
of  what  a  properly  appointed  establishment  to  that  end  should  be. 

The  three  parent  schools  have  all  had  the  advantage  of  long  terms 
of  service  from  their  chief  officers.  In  the  case  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion this  was  especially  remarkable.  Dr.  Howe,  its  first  Director,  held 
the  office  from  1832  until  1876  and  on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  continued  for  thirty  years  longer, 
until  1906,  the  good  work  in  Boston.  Here  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Friedlander  in  1839  there  were  several  who  held  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal until  in  1849  William  Chapin  was  appointed.  For  forty  years  with 
rare  powers  as  an  administrator  he  held  the  post  and  his  systematic 
even  management  proved  in  every  way  beneficial.  On  his  death  after 
a  short  interval  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
at  his  home  in  Massachusetts  and  to  tender  him  the  position.  I  need 
not  say  to  this  audience  that  the  choice  was  a  most  happy  one.  His 
work  here  is  known  too  well  to  render  any  praise  of  it  necessary. 
Its  fault  perhaps  was  that  it  was  too  good  and  brought  him  too  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  those  of  his  native  state  who  had  the  interest 
of  their  blind  to  deal  with.  Greatly  as  we  regretted  his  loss  to  us  his 
transfer  to  Boston  is  no  doubt  a  gain  for  the  blind  generally.  The 
managers  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  after  visiting  Overbrook  to  urge 
his  coming  to  them,  realized  that  their  own  equipment  was  totally 
inadequate.  The  strongest  influence  used  to  induce  Mr.  Allen  to  leave 
here  was  the  appeal  to  him  that  his  knowledge  gained  in  the  planning 
of  these  buildings  was  essential  to  supply  what  was  required  in  Boston. 
Happily  for  us  in  his  successor  we  have  his  close  friend  Mr.  Burritt 
and  they  can  and  do  act  together  in  working  for  the  common  good  of 
the  blind  generally  as  well  as  in  their  respective  schools.  If  we  turn 
to  the  New  York  School  the  name  of  Mr.  Wait  is  as  identified  with  it 
as  that  of  Dr.  Howe  with  the  Perkins  Institution.  His  long  and  valued 
work  in  that  strong  institution  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  still  continue  many 
years.  The  school  at  Overbrook  is  distinctly  a  private  institution  and 
owes  its  existence  to  private  effort.  This  beautiful  spot_  was  procured 
and  these  admirable  buildings,  architecturally  and  practically  so  thor- 
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oughly  adapted  to  their  purposes,  were  built  from  the  accumulated  funds 
of  the  Institution  with  no  appeal  to  the  State  for  assistance  nor  to  private 
generosity.  Legacies  were  carefully  invested  and  when  they  reached 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose  we  came  here.  At  no  time  has  the 
State  ever  paid  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  of  the  free 
pupils  we  instruct  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature. 

Having  detained  you  too  long  with  these  details,  before  closing  I 
wish  to  express  some  thoughts  as  to  what  I  believe  your  discussions 
here  can  be  well  applied.  Next  to  the  great  object  in  the  educating 
of  the  blind  that  it  should  be  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them 
to  secure  their  self-support  and  hardly  second  to  it  in  importance  is 
the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  largely  increased  numbers  of 
books  in  their  libraries.  This  is  very  generally  conceded  to-day.  But 
as  recently  as  1874  in  a  carefully  considered  article  on  the  blind  I  find 
this  statement,  "  Printing  can  never  be  to  the  blind  what  it  is  to  the 
seeing  and  is  chiefly  of  use  for  those  gems  of  literature  which  can  be 
read  and  reread  with  interest."  Could  there  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
such  a  statement  involves?  No  better  answer  can  be  made  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Allen  at  the  Saginaw  conference  when  in  closing  his 
paper  on  "  Library  Work  for  the  Blind"  he  says,  "  The  reading  of 
embossed  works  benefits  the  blind  more  than  we  who  have  eyes  know 
anything  about ;    except  work  it  is  their  chief  resource." 

Notwithstanding  the  appreciation  felt  to-day  for  the  invention  of 
Hatiy  it  was  long  before  any  substantial  advantage  was  gained  for  the 
blind  by  it.  Not  until  the  Bible  was  nearly  printed  in  full  did  it 
become  understood  what  reading  meant  for  the  blind.  In  France  the 
use  of  the  Bible  naturally  did  not  occur  to  their  instructors  as  it  did 
here  and  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  first  printed  book  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  was  issued  in  Philadelphia  by  Jacob  Snider,  Jr.,  the 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  who  contrived  a  method 
of  his  own  and  published  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  1833.  The  copy 
of  this  book  which  we  have  is  well  worth  your  examination  and  is 
prized  on  every  account  by  the  Institution.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  by  John  Gall  of  Edinburgh  to  an 
earlier  date;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1834, 
It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  many  efforts  to  secure  a  type  best 
fitted  for  handreading.  Gall's  work  attracted  great  attention  and  the 
Abbe  Carton  established  a  printing  press  in  Brussels  after  being  sent 
to  Edinburgh  by  the  Belgian  government  to  investigate  Gall's  methods. 
Dr.  Howe  too  visited  Gall  and  soon  established  a  press  at  Boston. 
Why  he  did  not  prefer  Snider's  method  is  hard  to  explain  as  it  is  far 
better.  Alston,  Lucas,  Frere,  and  Moon  followed ;  but  it  was  the 
blind  pupil  of  Haiiy's  school  in  Paris,  Louis  Braille,  who  has  really 
created  the  possibility  of  general  reading  for  the  blind.  No  doubt  the 
Moon  system  will  and  should  be  continued  for  the  older  blind.  Its 
value  has  been  so  clearly  proved  by  the  Home  Teaching  Societies  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  power  of  reading  it  can  be  acquired  renders 
it  too  valuable  to  be  superseded,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  now  perceive. 
But  for  the  young  blind  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opinion  may  soon  be 
crystalized  as  to  the  best  point  system,  so  that  books  may  be  published 
in  it  and  in  the  Moon  rather  than  in  three  or  four  or  more  different 
forms. 

As  I  have  said,  the  change  most  marked  in  the  many  years  I  have 
been  observing  the  students  is  their  improved  physique  and  with  it 
their  stronger  intellectual  power.  The  recent  exhibition  of  athletics 
and  of  dancing  at  New  York  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  impressed  all 
who  saw  them.  I  would  have  been  glad  if  those  before  me  had  been 
present  on  Thursday  last  and  seen  the  manner  with  which  the  graduates 
left  their  places  in  the  audience  and  came  to  the  rostrum  to  receive 
their  diplomas  and  the  prizes.  Without  hesitation  or  awkwardness 
they  came  forward  unaided  and  a  visitor  said  to  me,  "  How  different  it 
used  to  be  when   they  were  usually  led   up  by  an   instructor !"'     The 
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essays  prepared  by  the  graduates  were  in  every  case  upon  subjects  of 
the  largest  present  general  interest.  "  Canadian  Reciprocity,"  "  Trade 
Relations  of  the  United  States  with  South  America,"  "  The  Dawn  of 
the  World's  Peace,"  "A  Brief  History  of  the  Flying  Machine,"  "The 
High  Cost  of  Living"  may  be  mentioned  though  the  others  were  of  an 
equally  present  interest.  Does  not  this  show  that  a  demand  must  exist 
for  a  greatly  increased  catalog  of  books  for  blind  readers?  Their 
information  can  now  be  obtained  on  such  subjects  as  I  have  mentioned 
only  by  having  readers  for  them.  "  Gems  of  literature''  should  still  be 
in  as  many  hands  as  possible  but  my  hope  is  to  see  a  printing  house 
provided  where  blind  specialists  may  secure  the  volumes  they  may 
require  and  where  publication  will  not  be  limited  to  works  greatest  in 
demand  or  of  widest  utility.  I  believe  this  subject  if  properly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  anxious  to  dispense  their  excessive  wealth 
where  it  will  do  much  good  will  meet  with  the  desired  response.  It 
will  aid  the  cause  that  Miss  Giffin  and  others  have  at  heart  of  a 
National  Library  and  if  the  suggestion  meets  with  encouragement  from 
your  body  I  am  sure  it  can  be  accomplished  at  no  distant  day. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  and  will  close  by  again  extend- 
ing to  you  all  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  a  most  cordial  welcome  within  our  walls  and 
expressing  the  very  warmest  hope  and  wish  that  your  deliberations 
may  result  as  I  am  sure  they  will  in  very  solid  advantage  to  our  blind 
friends. 
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DETAILS   OP  FLOWER   DANCE 
The  ease,  grace  and  naturalness  of  these  girls,  many  of  whom  are  totally  blind, 

are  quite  apparent 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND.* 

By  Edward  J.  Nolan,  President. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  represent  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  this  evening  and  to  accept  in  its 
behalf  the  hospitality  so  cordially  extended  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  I  desire  to  express,  in  behalf  of  our  Association,  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  provision  made  on  all  hands  for  our 
entertainment  and  comfort.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  appreciate  the  many 
conveniences  which  have  been  provided  at  every  step  and  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  our  enjoyment  and  entertainment  on  this  occasion; 
but  I  believe  that  none  of  those,  who  have  not  been  closely  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year, 
can  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  Mr.  Burritt  and 
his  associates  have  devoted  to  the  making  of  this  convention  a  success. 
For  months  he  has  been  planning  and  working  for  the  success  of  the 
convention  at  Overbrook  in  191 1.  He  has  devoted  since  the  first  of 
this  year,  I  dare  say,  every  moment  he  could  spare  from  the  actual 
duties  of  his  school  work  to  the  devising  of  means  to  make  our  visit 
here  more  enjoyable  and  to  make  it  more  profitable  and  entertaining 
to  every  visitor  and  member  who  comes  here.  Mr.  Burritt  has  been 
with  us  at  Saginaw,  Boston,  and  Columbus.  Many  of  us  have  learned 
to  know  him  and  to  value  him  not  only  as  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  blind  in  this  country,  but  to  know  him  as  a  man  who  is  sincerely 
interested  in  his  work ;  therefore,  in  coming  to  Philadelphia,  we  not 
only  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  and  very 
much  to  be  learned,  but  we  feel  also  as  though  we  were  coming  to  the 
home  of  a  friend. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  had  in  mind  for  some  time  the  many 
attractions  of  your  city.  It  has  fully  appreciated  the  many  points  of 
vital  interest  to  workers  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  when 
Mr.  Burritt  extended  the  invitation  to  come  to  Overbrook  in  191 1  we 
lost  no  time  in  accepting  that  invitation. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  Associa- 
tion, but  as  this  is  only  its  sixteenth  anniversary  its  history  will  not 
make  a  long  story.  In  the  spring  of  1895  a  few  of  the  former  pupils 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  met  informally  in  St.  Louis  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  society  to  endeavor  to  improve 
the  condition  and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  the  country. 
The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  greater  educational  facili- 
ties were  what  were  most  needed.  They  therefore  started  with  that  in 
view.  They  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  the  following  fall.  At  that 
convention  the  Missouri  National  College  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized.  A  year  later  a  second  convention  was  also  held  in 
St.  Louis,  which  was  attended  by  members  from  adjoining  states — 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  Other  states  were  represented  by  letters 
from  a  number  of  interested  persons,  and  the  question  of  the  methods 
and  advisability  of  higher  educational  courses  was  fairly  discussed 
before  the  meeting.  It  was  then  found  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  co-education  of  the  blind  and  seeing  in  higher  branches  of  learning 
was  so  strong  that  the  special  college  idea  was  abandoned.  In  the 
following  year  the  Association  took  on  a  broader  scope.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General 
Improvement  Association.     The  Association  met  annually  in  St.  Louis 

*A  "Response,"  delivered  June  20,  191 1,  to_  the  "Address  of  Welcome"  of 
Mr.  John  Cadwalader  to  the  delegates  and  guests  in  attendance  upon  the  Eleventh 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at 
"Overbrook,"  June  20-23,   191 1. 
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until  1898.  In  1899  it  met  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  At  that  convention  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  endeavor  to  secure  an  act  of  legislation 
from  Congress  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  A 
number  of  bills  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  and  urged  with  con- 
siderable energy  but  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress.  The  sixth  convention  was  held  in  1901  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  This  convention  met  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Kansas 
City  and  marks  the  beginning  of  cordial  relations  between  the  Associa- 
tion and  organized  institutions  for  the  blind.  At  Chicago  in  1903 
schools  for  the  blind  of  Minnesota  and  Illinois  were  represented  by 
the  superintendents  and  the  supervisor  of  public  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  officers  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  were  also  present.  Since  that  time  officers 
of  schools,  work-shops  and  various  organizations  for  the  blind  have 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

At  Saginaw  in  1905  the  constitution  of  the  Association  was  revised, 
its  name  was  shortened,  and  it  became  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  At  that  time  seeing  persons  were 
admitted  to  full  membership  in  the  Association  and  have  largely  taken 
part  in  its  affairs  since  then.  The  attendance  at  Saginaw  was  perhaps 
thirty  persons,  or  members  representing  about  twelve  organizations. 
At  Boston  in  1907  there  were  seventy-five  to  eighty  delegates  present, 
representing  fifty-five  institutions  and  organizations.  At  Columbus  in 
1909,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  and  delegates 
present  representing  seventy-two  institutions  and  organizations. 

In  191 1,  according  to  a  hasty  count  made  just  before  the  meeting, 
there  were  over  three  hundred  persons  present,  representing  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  institutions,  homes,  shops,  and  various  organizations. 
Of  these  organizations  it  is  perhaps  important  to  note  that  there  are 
twenty-nine  schools  for  the  blind  distinct  from  the  public  schools.  At 
Saginaw  there  were  two :  therefore  you  can  see  the  growth  of  interest 
in  schools  and  organizations.  The  attendance  in  general  has  increased 
from  about  thirty  to  over  three  hundred  in  six  years. 

The  history  of  this  Association  has  been  remarkably  free  from  dis- 
cord, factions,  and  unpleasant  incidents.  It  has  never  attempted  to  take 
arbitrary  action  or  force  its  conclusions  upon  its  members,  but  has  been 
content  to  record  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day  upon  the  various 
subjects  considered  by  it  and  to  rely  upon  the  soundness  of  its  decisions 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  question  of  providing  higher  education  for  the  blind  had  been 
considered  before  this  Association  came  into  being,  but  always  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  college  in  which  the  educational 
program  would  be  conducted  in  largely  the  same  manner  as  the  earlier 
education  had  been  conducted.  This  was,  therefore,  adopted  by  the 
promoters  of  this  organization  as  the  judgment  of  the  age  on  that 
subject,  but  when  it  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association  and  openly 
discussed  it  was  found  that  we  had  progressed  away  from  the  older 
way  of  thinking.  What  was  formerly  considered  to  be  the  natural  and 
reasonable  way  of  procedure  was  no  longer  acceptable ;  new  methods 
were  demanded.  The  Association,  therefore,  declared  that  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  higher  branches  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
was  to  be  considered  together  as  far  as  possible.  Prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Association  there  was  no  organization  among  the  blind 
people  of  the  country.  Many  individual  blind  persons  had  rendered 
excellent  service  in  the  establishment  of  institutions,  as  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  schools  and  shops,  but  there  were  comparatively  few 
occupying  positions  that  would  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind,  as  its  membership  was  re- 
stricted to  those  engaged  in  the  technical  work  of  education.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  blind  people,  therefore,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in 
industrial  work  for  the  blind,  had  no  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
their   ideas  or  the  expression  of  their  views.     The   consequence  was 
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just  what  might  have  been  expected:  the  pendulum  swung  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  a  society  was  formed  which  was  intended  to 
be,  in  effect,  exclusively  for  the  blind.  After  some  experience  and 
deliberation,  however,  it  was  recognized  that,  no  matter  what  measures 
were  undertaken  for  the  welfare  of  our  people,  we  must  call  upon  the 
assistance  of  our  seeing  friends ;  no  matter  what  work  might  be  under- 
taken seeing  people  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  burden,  and  among 
the  seeing  people  are  many  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  It  was,  therefore,  unfair  to  exclude  them  from  our 
conferences.  The  constitution  was  amended,  as  I  have  said,  and  the 
consequence  is  our  glorious  gathering  at  Overbrook. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  has  in  the  past  en- 
deavored to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  for  the  blind  going  on 
all  through  the  country.  It  has  held  itself  ready  to  give  advice,  in- 
formation, or  assistance  of  any  kind  within  its  power  whenever  called 
upon.  The  relations  between  the  members  of  the  association  and  our 
officers  have  been  most  cordial ;  and  if  the  committee  has  done  nothing 
more  to  commend  itself  to  your  good  graces,  please  remember  that  we 
brought  you  to  Overbrook. 

The  Association  has  no  institution  established  to  testify  to  its  work, 
but  we  have  over  three  hundred  people  actively  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  or  closely  associated  with  such  work,  coming  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  representing  more  than  one  hundred 
organizations,  assembled  here  to  testify  to  the  general  good  feeling,  the 
spirit  of  mutual  toleration,  and  the  general  cooperation  which  now 
exists  among  workers  of  all  kinds  in  this  country,  and  we  claim  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  gatherings  which  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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OVERBROOK   (1911)   CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION   OF  WORKERS   FOR  THE  BLIND.* 

By  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 

Editor  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

The  eleventh  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was 
the  best  this  Association  has  thus  far  held.  Over  three  hundred  dele- 
gates and  guests,  representing  one  hundred  institutions  and  agencies 
and  twenty-five  states,  were  present.  The  following  table  of  attendance 
at  recent  meetings  shows  the  splendid  growth  of  the  Workers'  organi- 
zation : 

Saginaw   1905 35 

Boston    1907 75 

Columbus     1909 180 

Overbrook    191 1 324 

What  a  steady  and  gratifying  gain ! 

The  spirit  of  Overbrook  hospitality  and  welcome  extended  from  its 
centre  at  the  Institution,  in  Principal  and  Mrs.  Burritt,  all  the  way  to 
the  railroad  terminals,  where  the  visitors  were  met  by  aids  who  directed 
them  to  the  school. 

The  main  building  of  the  institution,  with  its  central  auditorium 
opening  on  either  side  into  lovely  cloisters  and  cloister  gardens, 
afforded  perhaps  the  most  ideal  meeting  place  the  convention  will  ever 
have. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Crowley  and  to  Miss  Lorimer,  the  prefect 
and  the  matron,  and  to  many  others  besides,  for  the  adequateness  of 
the  physical  entertainment. 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted  to  "  Overbrook  Day," 
an  annual  school  feature,  showing  the  pupils  in  their  numerous  activi- 
ties, intellectual  and  physical,  including  supper  on  the  spacious  lawns 
and  a  varied  entertainment  in  the  evening,  closing  with  a  general 
reception,  a  promenade  concert,  and  dancing  in  the  gymnasium.  Only 
those  connected  with  institutions  can  realize  what  an  undertaking  it 
was  to  house  eighty  pupils  that  first  night,  in  addition  to  the  324  dele- 
gates. The  way  the  youngsters  disappeared  next  morning  was  sug- 
gestive of  magic. 

Altogether  the  papers  and  discussions  seemed  more  reasonable  and 
helpful  than  usual.  Certain  changes  in  attitude  which  mark  a  decided 
step  forward  towards  liberality  and  breadth  of  view  were  patent  to 
onlookers  who  have  been  in  rather  close  touch  with  the  work.  Little- 
ness seemed  to  be  buried,  and  a  tolerant,  open  state  of  mind  prevailed, 
to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  all  present. 

A  representative  from  Russia  presented  a  paper  telling  of  the  work 
in  that  large  country,  which  will  be  reprinted  in  the  next  issue.  Dr.  E. 
Stagg  Whitin,  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor, 
brought  out  effectively  the  ruinous  competition  that  now  exists  between 
products  made  in  prisons  and  those  in  many  of  our  workshops  for  the 
blind,  and  urged  this  conference  to  send  a  resolution  to  the  Conference 
of  Governors,  adding  our  voice  to  those  of  others  who  are  urging  that 
this  state  of  affairs  be  properly  adjusted.  Samuel  E.  Eliot  showed  how 
the  movement  which  started  as  a  campaign  simply  for  the  prevention 
of  infantile  blindness  has  broadened  and  developed  so  effectively  that 
to-day  there  is  an  American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision, 
which  has  called  forth  the  cooperation  of  other  great  organized  forces 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
related  social  movements.     Thus  is  a  new  avenue  opened  to  workers 

*  An  editorial  from  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  July,  1911;  Volume  V,  Num- 
ber 2,  pp.  27-30. 
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for  the  blind,  which  will  lead  them  into  the  arena  of  civic  and  public 
affairs.  The  sessions  were  fully  attended  and  interest  in  the  round 
tables  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  attendance  at  them.  One  of  the 
round  tables,  with  over  one  hundred  present,  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
lively  debate  at  midnight.  The  hospitality  shown  by  the  other  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  visits  to 
places  of  historic  interest  made  a  pleasant  break  in  the  regular  work 
of  the  convention. 

The  climax  of  the  meetings  came  on  the  last  day,  at  the  close  of 
the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  (reprinted  on  another  page). 
In  the  past  the  type  problem  has  invariably  led  to  discussions  of  (to  put 
it  mildly)  doubtful  value.  This  time  every  one  seemed  to  vie  with  his 
neighbor  in  the  determination  that  the  spell  of  good  will  which  per- 
vaded the  convention  should  not  be  broken.  Instead  of  acrimonious 
arguments  the  delegates  spent  the  time  usually  allotted  to  discussion  in 
pledging  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee.  That  body  offered  to  raise  $1,800  if  the  convention  would 
pledge  itself  to  the  extent  of  $1,200.  In  less  than  an  hour  promises 
were  made  from  the  floor  in  amounts  varying  from  $5  to  $200,  making 
a  total  on  the  part  of  the  convention  of  considerably  over  the  $1,200 
asked  for  by  the  committee.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  blind  them- 
selves came  forward  and  offered  financial  aid  to  this  work  was  truly 
dramatic  and  at  times  pathetic.  One  gentleman,  past  the  time  of  life 
when  he  could  earn  a  living  by  active  employment,  stated  that  although 
his  only  income  was  a  pension  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  he  wished 
to  be  listed  among  those  subscribing  five  dollars.  One  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  has  been  in  the  work  for  many  years  was  overheard  to 
say  that  nothing  in  all  his  experience  had  so  moved  him  as  this  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  blind  to  see  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed 
and  investigated.  He  further  added  that  the  fact  that  the  blind  them- 
selves had  come  forward  so  generously  with  pledges  would  mean  that 
the  balance  of  the  money  would  be  forthcoming. 

We  close  with  part  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
blind  delegates,  an  active  worker  for  the  cause  and  one  who  has  been 
present  at  the  conferences  since  their  inception : 

"  The  passing  weeks  cannot  blur  the  impression  that  it  was  truly 
a  great  occasion,  the  Overbrook  Conference  of  191 1.  It  was  not  mainly 
an  august  conference  among  a  few  giant  leaders,  important  as  such 
conferences  may  sometimes  be ;  it  was  a  most  valuable  getting  together 
of  leaders  and  led  workers,  with  representative  blind  persons  and  other 
friends  of  the  blind.  Not  merely  a  gathering  together  in  one  place  of 
an  unusual  number  of  workers  for  the  blind,  but  a  true,  free,  and  most 
gratifying  coming  together  in  mental  and  moral  attitude  towards  fel- 
low-workers of  widely  varying  points  of  view  to  a  frank  discussion  of 
their  similar  and  their  dissimilar  experiences,  observations,  and  con- 
clusions or  impressions.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  that  famous 
Friday  forenoon's  epoch-making  event  (which  followed  the  report  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee)  was  the  crowning  feature  of  that  con- 
ference, if  not  of  the  Association's  history,  thus  far." 
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RECREATION    IN    A    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND.* 

O.    H.    BtJRRITT, 

Principal  of  The   Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

About  a  modern  American  school  for  the  blind  one  sees  little  in 
equipment  of  gymnasium  or  playground  to  remind  him  that  the  children 
who  use  the  apparatus  are  deprived  of  sight, — in  the  gymnasium,  horse, 
wall  machines,  parallel,  horizontal  and  stall  bars,  trapeze,  teeter  ladder, 
giant  stride,  climbing  ropes,  horizontal  ladder,  running  track;  on  the 
playground,  swings,  see-saws,  horizontal  bar,  slide  and  merry-go-round. 
The  "  trolley"  and  the  "  rocking  boat,"  with  which  our  playgrounds 
are  provided,  are  not  usually  included  in  playground  equipment  but,  if 
provided,  they  would  prove  no  less  popular  with  seeing  children  than 
with  our  boys  and  girls.  Indeed,  the  arrangement  we  have  to  enable 
two  totally  blind  boys  to  run  a  foot  race  is  the  only  piece  of  apparatus 
that  is  provided  specifically  for  the  blind. 

"  The  idea  of  this  was  borrowed  from  pictures  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  institution  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  A  three-strand  twisted  wire  cable,  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  strength,  is  stretched  breast  high  between  well  guyed 
end  posts  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  apart.  The  little  sagging  towards 
the  middle  is  of  no  consequence.  The  runner  holds  in  one  hand  a 
wooden  handle  attached  by  a  short  flexible  chain  to  a  ring  on  the  wire. 
As  he  runs  the  ring  slips  along,  and  both  the  feel  and  the  sound  it 
gives  enable  him  to  hold  his  course.  So  far  so  good ;  but  how  to 
afford  a  proper  stop  at  the  one  hundred  yards  mark  was  not  ascertained 
until  we  had  stretched  across  the  track  at  this  place  a  fringe  made  of 
hammock  twine  to  strike  the  runner  in  the  face,  much  as  the  low- 
bridge  indicator  does  the  men  standing  on  top  of  moving  freight  trains. 
This  fringe  stop,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory,  covers  the  two  parallel 
cables  of  our  running  track.  Starting  as  they  always  do  from  the 
same  end,  blind  boys  can  practice  running  as  much  as  they  please;  but 
in  all  real  racing,  one  instructor  starts  a  pair  by  pistol  shot  while 
another  instructor,  standing  at  the  one  hundred  yards  mark,  times  them 
with  a  stop  watch."  f 

The  degree  of  blindness  and  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  play  of  the  blind  child.  The  child  with 
but  2/100  of  normal  vision  in  one  eye,  while  incapable  of  being  educated 
without  the  special  appliances  devised  for  the  blind,  yet  possesses  suffi- 
cient vision  to  see  how  most  games  are  played  by  seeing  children. 
These  children  become  the  teachers  of  a  few  of  the  more  energetic  and 
ambitious  ones  who  see  not  at  all ;  for  in  every  group  of  blind  children 
there  are  always  a  few  more  inventive,  more  ingenious,  more  venture- 
some spirits ;  but  blind  children  generally  must  be  provided  with  play- 
ground apparatus,  and  a  sympathetic  teacher-companion  before  they 
will  play.  To  teach  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  seen  for  several  years,  and 
"has  played  many  of  the  games  well  known  to  seeing  children,  how  to 
play  these  games  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  blind,  and  games  with  which 
he  is  entirely  unfamiliar,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  teaching  the 
child  who  has  never  seen,  or  one  who  has  not  seen  since  early  child- 
hood, how  to  play  the  simplest  games  that  are  known  to  seeing  children. 

Our  grounds  have  been  laid  out  not  only  to  comport  with  the  style 
of  architecture  of  our  buildings  but  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  our 
children.  The  casual  visitor  does  not  observe  that  we  have  seven 
playgrounds   all   surrounded    by   beautiful   trees    set   in   regular   rows. 

*  Written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Braucher,  Secretary  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America.  Reprinted,  with  the  omission  of  the  illustrations,  from 
The  Playground,  May,  191 1. 

t  Reprinted  from  the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Reoort  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
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DETAILS   OP"   FLOWER    DANCE 
The  ease,  grace  and  naturalness  of  these  girls,  many  of  whom  are  totally  blind, 

are  quite  apparent 


There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  our  children  will  collide  with 
these,  for  bounding  the  playgrounds  are  walks  which,  the  moment  a 
blind  child  sets  foot  upon  them,  are  a  warning  that  danger  is  imminent. 
It  is  thus  possible  and  quite  usual  for  our  children  to  run  with  abandon 
within  these  playgrounds,  entirely  free  from  obstruction. 

Playground  Equipment 

For  all  our  pupils  our  first  problem  is  the  improvement  of  their 
physical  condition ;  and  this  is  preeminently  so  for  the  children  we 
receive  at  the  kindergarten.  In  order  to  encourage  in  them  a  desire 
to  be  outdoors  as  much  as  possible,  we  have  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  the  playground.  In  mild  weather  the  sand 
box,  with  buckets,  shovels,  and  moulds,  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
happy  children ;  others  are  using  the  slide ;  another  group  the  merry- 
go-round;  the  swings  hanging  from  the  frame  erected  for  the  purpose 
attract  others ;  the  quadruple  see-saw  is  often  filled  with  merry  girls 
and  boys ;  but  the  girls  appear  fondest  of  the  "  rocking  boat,"  and  the 
"  trolley"  never  ceases  to  be  popular  with  the  boys. 

All  this  apparatus  encourages  free  play;  and  most  children,  even 
many  blind  children,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  learn  to  play  if  they 
have  something  to  play  with.  Some  of  our  children,  however,  are 
naturally  very  timid,  while  others  have  been  made  so  by  the  restraint 
of  fond  but  unwise  parents,  and  only  under  the  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment of  the  teacher  can  they  overcome  their  timidity.  To  provide  for 
this,  and  because  the  teacher  can  know  the  child  best  at  play,  for  "  the 
child  is  wholly  natural  only  in  play,"  we  have  provided  for  our  kinder- 
garten children  a  half-hour  period  of  supervised  play  outdoors  four 
days  in  the  week.  Three  teachers  have  charge  of  as  many  groups  of 
children.  The  youngest  group  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 
All  are  taught  games,  with  the  teacher  as  leader  and  playfellow.  The 
older  girls  usually  choose  doll  games,  housekeeping,  or  ring  games ;  the 
boys  prefer  play  with  the  football,  chasing,  racing,  and  other  games 
equally  vigorous. 

Dancing. 

Dancing  is  a  popular  form  of  recreation  with  our  girls  and  to  a 
less  degree  with  our  boys.  The  gymnasium  is  the  centre  of  the  social 
life  of  the  school.  Here  all  our  dances  occur.  The  cement  border  of 
the  gymnasium  floor,  seven  feet  wide — exactly  that  of  the  running 
track  directly  over  it — affords  a  convenient  place  for  all  floor  apparatus 
while  it  equally  well  serves  its  purpose  to  prevent  the  dancers  from 
colliding  with  the  wall.  In  this  gymnasium  with  floor  of  wood,  fifty- 
four  feet  square,  I  have  seen  sixty  dancers,  among  whom  was  a  large 
number  totally  blind,  gliding  about  as  easily  and  as  gracefully  as 
though  they  were  all  possessed  of  sight.  Moving  as  they  do  all  in  the 
same  direction,  collisions  are  no  more  frequent  than  among  a  like  num- 
ber of  seeing  persons.  Dance  programs  are  provided  in  the  Braille — 
the  embossed  type  which  the  dancers  all  read. 

Swimming. 

A  desirable,  if  not  an  essential,  part  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  well- 
equipped  for  the  all-round  physical  development  of  its  pupils,  is  a 
swimming  pool.  Our  pool,  tile  lined,  fifty-eight  by  twenty-five  feet, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  three  feet  to  six  feet  six  inches,  holds 
approximately  fifty-six  thousand  gallons  of  water.  All  our  boys  use 
it  at  least  once  a  week  throughout  the  school  year,  and  during  the 
warmer  weather,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  has  not  proven  so 
popular  with  our  girls,  though  some  of  them  are  just  as  eager  to  use  it. 
The  majority  of  our  boys  quickly  learn  all  styles  of  swimming,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  or  under  it,  on  back,  on  side,  paddling  and  tread- 
ing water,  and  they  are  as  fond  of  diving  as  boys  with  sight  unimpaired. 
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Football. 

Our  boys  get  much  sport  out  of  an  adaptation  of  football.  For 
two  years  now  we  have  had  a  junior  and  a  senior  league  composed  of 
four  teams  of  five  or  six  boys  each.  In  the  organization  of  the  teams 
the  instructor  must  determine  the  membership  of  each  team :  for,  if 
left  to  the  choice  of  a  captain,  the  boy  with  a  little  sight  will  inevitably 
be  chosen  first.  Each  team  has  at  least  one  boy  with  a  little  useful 
sight ;  the  others  are  usually  totally  blind,  or  at  least  possessed  of 
insufficient  sight  to  aid  them  in  locating  the  ball.  When  it  has  been 
determined  in  the  usual  way  which  side  shall  "  kick  off"  from  the  centre 
of  the  field,  for  two  fifteen  or  twenty-minute  halves,  the  efforts  of  each 
team  are  directed  toward  kicking  the  ball  over  the  goal  of  the  opposing 
team.  To  prevent  the  ball  from  passing  over  its  goal  the  team  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  boy  who  has  a  little  useful  vision,  whom  they  have 
designated,  "  the  stopper,"  although  the  captain  has  directed  his  sight- 
less team  mates  to  stand  at  possible  strategic  points  with  the  hope  that 
the  opposing  player,  who,  four  chances  out  of  five,  is  unable  to  see 
where  any  member  of  the  rival  team  is  standing,  will  chance  to  kick 
the  ball  against  one  of  them  who  thus  contributes  his  share  toward  the 
stopping  of  the  ball.  But  the  totally  blind  player  contributes  his  major 
share  to  the  team  work  in  the  kicking  which  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
able  to  do  as  well,  sometimes  better,  than  his  seeing  team  mate.  The 
number  of  times  each  team  kicks  the  ball  over  the  goal  of  the  other, 
within  the  time  limits,  determines  the  final  score.  I  have  seen  the 
sidewalks,  which  constitute  the  side  lines,  well  filled  with  partisans  of 
each  team  vociferously  urging  their  favorite  team  on  to  victory. 

Bowling. 

No  special  device  is  necessary  to  make  the  bowling  alley  serviceable 
for  the  blind.  Indeed  several  of  our  totally  blind  boys — and  teachers, 
too — are  among  our  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  bowlers.  One 
of  them  has  a  record  of  203  of  a  possible  300;  one,  168;  another,  166; 
while  several  others,  who  have  not  yet  equalled  these  scores,  are  fond 
of  the  sport  and  from  it  secure  beneficial  exercise.  A  hand  rail  above 
the  ball  "  rack,"  about  thirty  inches  from  the  floor  and  extending  to 
the  "  foul"  line,  is  a  slight  aid  to  some  of  the  bowlers  in  getting  their 
direction.  This  is,  however,  not  essential,  and  the  records  given  above 
were  made  without  it.  Totally  blind  boys  can  bowl  well,  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  it. 

Parties. 

Occasional  cottage  parties  break  the  humdrum  of  institution  life. 
Our  family  of  senior  boys,  thirty  in  number,  celebrated  St.  Valentine's 
day  this  year  by  having  a  progressive  euchre  party  in  their  cottage  to 
which  they  had  invited  their  teachers.  Another  time  it  may  be  five 
hundred  and  those  who  do  not  play  cards  which  are  so  marked  as  to 
be  readily  discerned  by  the  fingers  may  choose  checkers,  dominoes, 
authors  or  even  pit — all  of  which  have  been  made  available  for  the 
blind. 

A  masquerade  party  in  the  gymnasium  has  been  a  feature  of  our 
recent  Hallowe'en  celebrations,  and  that  the  masqueraders  could  see 
neither  the  humorous  nor  the  grotesque  in  costume  detracted  not  a  whit 
from  their  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

Funds  for  an  athletic  event  were  needed  last  spring  by  the  athletic 
association.  These  were  easily  realized  from  a  very  successful  minstrel 
performance;  nor  was  it  easy  to  determine  who  enjoyed  it  most — the 
sightless  lads  who  participated  or  their  fellow  pupils  who  sat  in  the 
audience. 

Our  girls  have  derived  considerable  pleasure  recently  from  the 
celebration  of  May  Day,  with  the  May  pole  dances,  the  crowning  of 
the  Queen  of  May,  and  figure  marching.  Folk  dances,  too,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  and  the  interest  with  which  they  have  done 
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their  work  in  gymnasium  and  on  playground,  under  the  direction  of 
their  physical  training  teacher.  These  May  Day  exercises  and  folk 
dances  would  probably  not  be  possible  if  all  the  participants  were  totally 
blind.  Probably  one-fourth  of  our  girls  who  have  part  in  these  festivi- 
ties have  a  slight  amount  of  vision. 

Gardening. 

An  account  of  recreation  in  our  school  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  our  school  gardens.  These  have  been  maintained  by 
our  kindergarten  children  for  several  years,  but  two  years  ago  the 
children  promoted  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  main  school  made 
request  that  they  might  continue  to  have  gardens.  The  request  was 
gladly  granted,  and  last  year  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  in  gardening  swept 
over  the  entire  school.  Each  grade  had  its  own  garden  spot  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  older  pupils,  each  pupil  his  individual  garden. 
Those  seeds  were  selected  for  planting  which  would  mature  before 
school  closed  in  June.  The  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  tomatoes 
which  the  children  harvested  from  their  own  gardens,  the  results  of 
their  own  care  and  labor,  tasted  much  sweeter  than  those  which  were 
purchased  by  the  steward  and  served  to  the  children  without  a  thought 
on  their  part. 

Had  I  not  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  this  article,  I  might 
append  a  list  of  games  which  our  children  play.  They  would  serve  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  blind  children  are  after  all  quite  like  other 
children, — far  more  so  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  you  do  not 
believe  it,  come  to  Overbrook  and  see. 
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The  Eightieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


The  Institution  has  had  another  successful  year.  There 
have  been  no  disturbing  conditions  and  the  demand  for 
admission  to  the  school  is  such  that  the  lists  are  full,  while 
others  are  waiting  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  in  discussing  "  The  Aim 
in  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind"  deals  in  a  thorough  way 
with  the  subject.  The  tables  comparing  the  results  where 
the  degrees  of  blindness  are  tested  are  interesting  to  study. 
These  tables  indicate  the  prospects  of  self-support  or  at 
least  of  contributing  useful  service  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
of  the  nearly  blind  and  of  those  with  useful  sight. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  those  totally  blind  show  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  those  likely  to  succeed  in  life,  while 
the  benefit  of  our  system  of  education  to  those  with  a  small 
amount  of  sight  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  fact  that  eleven  former  pupils  or  graduates  have 
secured  regular  and  remunerative  employment  within  the 
past  year  has  a  most  inspiring  influence  upon  the  school  and 
those  in  charge.  At  least  six  of  these  positions  have  been 
obtained  through  the  direct  efforts  of  Mr.  Delfino  and  show 
how  useful  the  work  of  the  city  office  on  Thirteenth  Street 
is  becoming. 

The  Principal  says  that  nothing  recently  undertaken 
is  more  encouraging  than  the  practical  help  secured  through 
the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  Field  Officer  and  the  medium 
of  the  "  Salesroom  and  Exchange." 


The  papers  contributed  at  the  Bi-weekly  Teachers' 
Meetings  cover  a  very  large  field  of  subjects  of  the  closest 
interest  to  the  blind  themselves  and  to  those  engaged  in 
their  development,  and  these  meetings  continue  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Institution. 

The  high  rank  obtained  by  our  scholars  at  special 
schools  and  colleges  is  most  gratifying.  The  three  pupils, 
Ruth  Buck,  Virginia  Cartee  and  Grace  Whiteley,  who  have 
received  our  diploma  as  well  as  a  professional  certificate 
from  the  Sternberg  School,  not  only  have  talent  but  have 
been  so  conscientious  in  their  studies  that  their  future  careers 
promise  much  success.  Leonard  Rambler  having  been 
awarded,  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  membership 
in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society — an  honor  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  scholars  of  the  first  rank — is  especially  grati- 
fying. Howard  Burritt,  the  son  of  our  Principal,  completed 
his  studies  at  the  school  and  is  now  preparing  for  college. 
Pie  has  excellent  abilities  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  add  distinc- 
tion to  the  list  of  our  graduates. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  Glee  Club  will  probably  sur- 
prise many  who  receive  this  report.  I  have  attended  their 
performances  and  large  audiences  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation in  a  way  that  seeing  performers  might  well  be  glad 
to  secure.  The  successful  establishment  of  The  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  cause  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the  contribution  of  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  made  by  the  Glee  Club  for 
the  Home,  deserves  special  notice. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  also  reached  our  School 
and  the  Principal  in  his  report  shows  what  good  effects  it 
has  had  upon  the  boys.  It  affords  another  instance  of  how 
generally  the  blind  can  enter  upon  the  pursuits  of  those 
with  sight. 

The  fund  raised  by  former  pupils  of  Dr.  Wood,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  presented  as  a  prize  in  the  Musical 
Department,  deserves  special  notice.  This  evidence  of  the 
devotion  of  those  who  were  benefited  by  their  training  under 
this  great  musician  is  very  touching,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


that  some  other  graduate  of  our  school  may  be  found  who 
may,  in  some  degree,  fill  his  place.  There  was  an  inspiration 
in  the  fact  that  their  teacher  was  blind,  which  a  seeing  in- 
structor could  not  create. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleemann  is  not  only  a 
loss  to  the  Board  in  his  capacity  as  a  Manager,  but  to  all 
of  the  members  personally.  His  close  attention  to  whatever 
he  undertook  rendered  his  services  of  over  twenty  years 
most  efficient.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion and  Discharge  of  Pupils,  his  professional  skill  was  of 
great  advantage.  His  life  had  been  most  useful  to  the  public 
in  many  capacities  and  his  high  character  and  genial  quali- 
ties made  him  universally  respected  and  warmly  regarded. 

The  increased  cost  of  everything  has  naturally  affected 
our  Institution,  and  our  liberality  in  taking  free  pupils  on 
the  payment  by  the  State  of  a  sum  very  much  less  than  their 
cost  has  led  to  expenditures  in  excess  of  our  income.  We 
must  look  to  a  renewal  of  the  generous  sentiment  of  the 
community  towards  our  Institution,  which  in  former  years 
was  rarely  omitted  by  those  contributing  by  gift  or  bequest 
to  charitable  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  receive  this 
report  will  call  attention  to  this  fact  and  aid  us  in  obtaining 
additions  to  our  resources. 

JOHN    CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

Said  a  former  pupil  last  spring  in  a  letter  in  which  she 
was  telling  me  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments she  was  meeting,  "  No  work  is  the  hardest  work." 
This  was  not  a  new  idea,  I  had  heard  it  before;  but  the 
longer  I  work  among  blind  people  and  the  more  thoroughly 
I  understand  their  secret  yearnings  for  the  opportunity  to 
work,  to  be  useful  and  to  fill  some  place  in  the  world  as  other 
men  and  women,  the  more  frequently  do  I  ask  myself, 
"  What  should  be  the  aim  in  our  work  of  educating  boys 
and  girls  without  sight?"  Now  I  do  not  conceive  this  aim 
to  be  so  very  different  from  that  of  educating  the  boy  and 
girl  with  sight;  the  goal  is  the  same;  but  the  road  is  more 
rough,  more  steep  and  more  beset  with  difficulties. 

THE  AIM  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

What  then  is  the  aim  in  all  education?  For  my  present 
purpose  the  following  is  sufficiently  exact  and  compre- 
hensive. "  The  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  complete 
living.  To  live  completely  means  to  be  as  useful  as  possible 
and  to  be  happy.  By  usefulness  is  meant  service, — i.e.,  any 
activity  which  promotes  the  material  or  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  mankind,  one  or  both.  To  be  happy  one  must 
enjoy  both  his  work  and  his  leisure."  * 

This  statement  of  the  aim  of  education  implies  oppor- 
tunities not  only  for  leisure  but  for  work.    Now  no  normal 

* "  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values,"  p.  5 ;  by  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
Harvard  University. 
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person  and,  therefore,  no  normal  blind  person  (by  a  normal 
blind  person  I  mean  one  who  is  different  from  other  people 
chiefly  in  that  he  is  unable  to  see)  can  be  useful  and  happy 
unless  he  is  occupied.  And  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
normal  person  and,  therefore,  that  any  normal  blind  person 
can  be  useful  and  happy  unless  he  is  first  of  all  self-support- 
ing, or  is  contributing  in  large  measure  toward  such  support. 
So  while  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  sole  aim  in  our  education 
should  be  the  supplying  of  the  means  for  self-support,  I  do 
maintain  that  we  must  aim  to  supply  such  training  as  will 
enable  every  normal  blind  young  man  to  support  himself ; 
and  every  normal  blind  young  woman  to  render  useful 
service  either  in  her  own  home  or  elsewhere,  according  as 
opportunities  may  be  found  for  her;  and  that  that  training 
that  does  not  supply  the  means  to  these  ends  is  in  so  far- 
inadequate. 

Unfortunately  not  all  our  pupils  are  normal  in  every 

respect  save  that  they  cannot  see.     The  very  disease  which 

results  in  blindness  may  be,  not  infrequently 

T  e    eanng  o        •     ^  cause  Q£  mental  defects.     These  are 

mental  detects; 

not  always  serious  enough  to  result  in  feeble- 
mindedness, though  this  is  sometimes  the  case;  but  the 
illness  which  causes  blindness  quite  frequently  causes  so 
serious  a  slowing  down  of  the  mental  processes  as  to  leave 
us  a  pupil  whose  mentality  is  considerably  below  normal. 
These  cases  constitute  a  group  that  is  probably  considerably 
smaller  than  is  popularly  believed,  but  materially  larger  than 
is  generally  admitted  by  educators  of  the  blind — a  group 
that  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in  our  educational 
work. 

Our  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that, 

while  with  very  few  exceptions  every  pupil  in  school  is  for  all 

,  ,.  practical  purposes  blind,  nevertheless  quite 

and  a   modicum       *  r      x  * 

of  sight  upon  a  percentage  of  them  have  just  enough  sight 
the  problem  of  to  be  of  a  little  assistance  to  them.  The 
se  -support.  number  of  pupils  in  our  schools  who  are 

blind  in  the  strict  definition  of  that  term  according  to  the 
oculist's  standards, — i.e.,  who  see  not  a  ray  of  light  with 
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either  eye,  is  relatively  small.  Yet  it  is  quite  incontro- 
vertible that  the  possession  of  light  perception,  or  the 
ability  to  see  shadows  or  to  count  fingers  at  the  distance 
of  one  foot,  or  even  at  one  metre,  with  one  or  both  eyes,  is 
of  little  value  so  far  as  they  enable  one  to  get  on  in  the 
world  of  seeing  people  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  daily  use 
by  those  with  sight.  Nevertheless,  after  some  considerable 
study  and  observation  of  the  several  lines  of  human  endeavor 
in  which  blind  people  are  succeeding,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  possession  of  only  sufficient  sight  to  enable  one  to  get 
about  comfortably,  depending  chiefly  upon  that  little  sight, 
gives  its  possessor  quite  an  advantage  over  him  who  is  able 
only  to  count  fingers  at  one  foot ;  and  considerable  advantage 
over  him  who  has  light  perception  only  or  who  is  totally 
blind  and  must  depend  for  getting  about  largely  upon  his 
hearing  with  such  help  as  his  other  senses  can  afford  him. 
Considering  the  probable  bearing  of  the  amount  of  sight 
upon  the  prospects  for  self-support,  we  may  fairly  separate 
our  pupils  into  three  groups  which  I  am  designating  as :  "the 
blind" ;  "the  nearly  blind" ;  and  "those  having  useful  sight." 
In  the  "blind"  group  I  am  including  all  those  who  are  totally 
blind,  those  who  have  light  perception  only,  and  those  who 
have  insufficient  sight  in  either  eye  to  count  fingers  at  the 
distance  of  one  foot.  In  the  "  nearly  blind'*  group,  I  am 
including  those  who  have  at  least  sufficient  sight,  even  if 
in  only  one  eye,  to  count  fingers  at  one  foot  but  have  insuffi- 
cient sight  to  get  about  with  ease  and  comfort  depending 
upon  sight  alone.  In  the  group  of  "  those  having  useful 
sight"  I  am  including  those  who  have  sufficient  sight  to  get 
about  with  ease  and  comfort  by  the  use  of  the  little  sight  they 
have.  Those  who  possess  this  amount  of  sight  can  go  quite 
readily  to  their  homes  and  return  to  school  alone ;  yet  they 
cannot  see  sufficiently  to  secure  their  education  from  the 
printed  book.  That  no  one  may  misunderstand  the  content 
of  the  phrase  "  useful  sight,"  and  conclude  that  we  have 
seeing  children  in  our  school,  let  me  say  that  a  fairly  typical 
case  in  this  group  is  a  lad  who  is  totally  blind  in  one  eye 
with  only  four-fiftieths  vision  in  the  other  eye.     In  a  school 
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for  the  blind,  he  is  called  "  a  seeing  boy."  These  have  an 
enormous  advantage  over  those  in  the  other  groups  in 
securing  their  education  in  that  they  have  sufficient  sight  to 
aid  them  in  securing  general  concepts  through  the  usual 
channels  of  the  five  senses;  while  those  in  the  other  two 
groups  can  get  little  or  no  such  aid  through  the  medium 
of  sight. 

Prospects  of  self-  Believing    that    the    pupils    discharged 

support  o  within  a  five-year  period  are  fairly  typical, 

pupils  discharged  J  x  J      J  *• 

between  October  I  have  selected  for  study  the  203  pupils  who 
1, 1902  and  1907.  were  discharged  during  the  five  years  from 
October,  1902  to  October,  1907: 

BOYS      GIRLS    TOTAL 

Number  of  pupils  discharged  from  Oct.  1,  1902  to 

Sept.  30,  1907  inclusive 109         94        203 

BOYS      GIRLS     TOTAL 

Returned  a  second  time 6  9  15 

Ineligible  because  of  too  much  sight  202 
Withdrawn   too   soon   to   warrant 

any  conclusions    1  6  7 

Died  while  enrolled 2  2  4 

Adults  received  a  short  time  for  a 

specific  purpose    16  8  24 

Total  deductions  for  above  causes 2"]         25  52 


Remaining  for  further  study 82  69        151 

Each  year  in  making  our  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  we  are  asked  to  indicate  with  reference  to  each 
pupil  discharged  whether  his  prospects  for  self-support  are 
"  good,"  "  fair,"  "  poor,"  or  whether  he  is  entirely  "  in- 
capable." These  estimates  are  entered  among  our  permanent 
records  of  each  pupil.  With  the  aid  of  these  estimates  and 
with  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  each  individual  case  we 
have  classified  these  151  pupils  with  reference  to  their 
prospects  upon  discharge  of  self-support,  or  of  contributing 
useful  service,  the  latter  applying  more  particularly  to  our 
girls.  With  a  view  to  observing  just  how  the  possession  of 
a  very  little  sight  affects  our  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  our 
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pupils,  we  have  carefully  classified  them  as  to  their  ocular 
condition,  not  with  rigid  scientific  exactness  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  which  I  have  already  explained. 


Estimate  upon  discharge 
of  the  prospects  of  self- 
support  or  of  contribut- 
ing    useful     service,     of 
1 5 1     pupils,    discharged 
between    Oct.    1,     1902, 
and  Oct.  1,  1907. 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

Blind 

Nearly 
Blind 

Useful 
Sight 

Total 

Blind 

Nearly 
Blind 

Useful 
Sight 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Fair    

16 

12 

5 
ii 

44 
44 

5 
4 

9 

14 

4 

0 
0 

i8 

18 
18 

35 

20 

7 

20 
82 

82 

14 

8 

10 

8 

0 

3 
I 

3 

7 

7 

7 

14 

5 

0 

3 

22 
22 

28 
16 
II 
14 

69 
69 

63 
36 

t8 

Poor     

Incapable    

34 

Totals 

20 
20 

40 

151 

Number  blind   

nearly  blind 

"     having  useful 

sight   

40 

* 
|   40 

84 
27 

40 

Totals 

44 

20 

22 

151 

The  following  deductions  can  be  made  fairly,  I  think, 
concerning  the  pupils  discharged  within  the  five-year  period 
under  review;  and,  while  a  study  of  a  larger  number  may 
alter  the  proportions  slightly,  our  knowledge  of  what  our 
former  pupils  are  doing  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  num- 
bers are  fairly  representative  of  all  who  have  entered  and 
left  our  school  at  least  within  recent  years. 

First. — Approximately  two  out  of  every  five  children  of 
school  age  who  remained  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  valid  judgment  of  their  capabilities  (63  out  of  151)  left 
with  "good"  prospects  of  being  able  to  support  themselves 
or  to  make  some  material  contribution  toward  such  support ; 
and  the  prospects  of  two  out  of  five  of  the  remainder  (36  out 
of  88)  were  "  fair."  Approximately  one-half  of  all  pupils 
who  were  discharged  (99  out  of  203),  two-thirds  of  those 
of  school  age  (99  out  of  151)  left  school  with  "good"  or 
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"  fair"  prospects  of  self-support  or  of  making  substantial 
contribution  toward  such  support. 

But  about  one-fourth  of  all  pupils  discharged  (52  out  of 
203),  one-third  of  those  of  school  age  (52  out  of  151),  upon 
discharge,  had  either  very  "  poor"  prospects  for  self-support, 
or  were  "  incapable."  And  almost  exactly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  number  discharged  (34  out  of  203),  less  than  one- 
fourth  but  more  than  one-fifth  (34  out  of  151)  of  those  of 
school  age  were  ineligible  to  remain  as  pupils  here  either 
because  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity.  Under  the  desig- 
nation "  incapable"  are  included  8  pupils  who  were  dis- 
charged on  account  of  ill-health,  and  26  who  were  either 
exceedingly  backward  or  feeble-minded.  A  majority  of 
these  26  cases  were  so  unmistakably  feeble-minded  that  they 
remained  only  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a 
few  months  when  they  were  promptly  discharged.  Those 
w7ho  were  evidently  exceedingly  backward  but  not  so  cer- 
tainly to  be  classified  as  feeble-minded  were  kept  for  some- 
what longer  periods  for  more  extended  trial  and  further 
observation.  But  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  all 
these  26  children  were  eligible  for  admission  to  one  of  our 
institutions  for  the  training  and  custodial  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded, which  should  make  suitable  provision  for  them. 
These  institutions  will  not,  however,  receive  them  at  present ; 
but  we  are  not  justified  in  retaining  them  in  a  school  for  the 
education  of  normal  blind  children  at  an  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  over  $400.00. 

Second. — If  we  consider  the  relation  between  the  posses- 
sion of  a  little  useful  sight  and  our  estimates  of  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  we  observe  that  seven- 
tenths  (28  out  of  40)  of  those  who  had  "  useful  sight"  were 
thought  to  have  "  good"  prospects  of  self-support  and  9 
others  "  fair "  prospects,  while  only  3  were  classified  as 
having  "  poor  "  prospects  or  as  being  "  incapable."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prospects  of  self-support  of  slightly  more 
than  one-third  (30  out  of  84)  of  the  totally  blind  were  con- 
sidered to  be  "  good";  of  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  (20 
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out  of  84),  "  fair";  while  the  totally  blind  furnished  five- 
sixths  (15  out  of  18)  of  those  whose  prospects  were  be- 
lieved to  be  "  poor  "  and  more  than  one-half  (19  out  of  34) 
of  the  physically  or  mentally  incapable. 

That  I  might  have  similar  data  with  reference  to  the 
pupils  now  in  school,  I  recently  asked  each  teacher  to  make 
o  ,    ,,      a  complete  list  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school 

rrospects  or  seir-  L  t  r    L 

support  of  209        in    which    he    or    she    taught, — i.e.,    boys' 

pupils  now  in         teachers   complete   lists   of   the  boys,   girls' 
11 

teachers  complete  lists  of  the  girls,  music 
teachers  complete  lists  of  both.  I  instructed  them  to  go 
carefully  through  the  list  and  estimate,  entirely  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  the  ability  of  each  pupil,  classifying 
them  into  three  groups.  The  names  of  all  pupils  who  seem 
to  be  quite  like  other  children  except  that  they  cannot  see, 
whose  prospects  of  self-support  (so  far  as  one  can  foresee 
the  prospects  of  self-support  of  children  of  school  age)  with 
further  training  are  good — in  a  word  the  names  of  all 
normal  blind  children  were  to  be  placed  in  Group  A.  Those 
who  are  manifestly  exceedingly  backward  and  who,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  be  always  dependent  were  to  be 
placed  in  Group  B.  All  those  whom  they  could  not  assign 
with  considerable  confidence  to  either  of  these  groups  were 
to  be  placed  in  Group  C.  Of  these  we  could  assert  that  their 
prospects  for  self-support  or  for  making  substantial  contri- 
butions toward  such  support  were  only  "  fair."  I  also  made 
my  own  estimates  independently  of  those  made  by  the 
teachers.  All  told,  there  were  thirteen  estimates  of  each 
boy's  ability  and  fourteen  of  each  girl's  ability.  In  some 
instances  we  had  one  or  two  additional  estimates.  I  have 
gone  through  the  entire  list  with  all  estimates  before  me 
and  have  carefully  weighed  them,  assigning  the  pupils  finally 
to  the  group  to  which  they  had  been  assigned  by  the  largest 
number  of  careful  estimates.  I  have  also  classified  them  as 
to  their  ocular  condition  into  three  groups,  as  before  ex- 
plained.   The  results  can  be  best  shown  in  tabular  form : 
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Composite     estimate     of 
normality  of  209  pupils, 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

with  particular  reference 
to     prospects     for     self- 
support  or  for  rendering 
useful  service. 

Blind 

Nearly 
Blind 

Useful 
Sight 

Total 

Blind 

Nearly 
Blind 

Useful 
Sight 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Fair     

38 
24 

7 
2 

16 

4 
0 
0 

20 
20 

20 

15 
I 
I 
0 

17 

17 
17 

69 
29 

8 
2 

108 
to8 

37 

14 

3 

2 

17 
6 
2 
0 

25 
25 

25 

13 
6 
I 
0 

67 
26 

6 
2 

136 

55 

14 

4 

Poor     

Incapable     

Totals 

7i 

56 
56 

20 
20 

101 
101 

209 

Number  blind    

nearly  blind 

"     having  useful 

sight    

7i 

127 
45 

37 

Totals 

7i 

56 

20 

209 

From  this  study  we  may  fairly  make  the  following 
observations  concerning  the  probable  bearing  of  the  nor- 
mality or  abnormality  and  the  amount  of  vision  upon  the 
prospects  of  self-support  of  the  pupils  now  registered. 

First. — Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  present  pupils 
are  considered  by  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  as  normal 
blind  children,  whose  prospects  for  self-support  or  of  render- 
ing useful  service  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere  are  "  good." 

There  is  also  practical  agreement  that  at  least  18, 
approximately  one-twelfth,  are  sufficiently  abnormal  with 
such  poor  prospects  for  self-support  or  for  rendering  useful 
service  as  to  be  almost  hopeless ;  but  as  our  teachers  are 
generally  very  charitable  in  their  judgments  of  the  ability 
of  their  pupils,  usually  giving  them  "  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,"  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  have  included  a  number 
of  the  doubtful  cases  among  those  whose  ability  and  pros- 
pects are  "  fair."  Perhaps  it  is  just  to  all  concerned  to  say 
that  there  is  a  practical  consensus  of  opinion  that  one-sixth 
of  our  pupils  are  sufficiently  abnormal  in  other  respects  in 
addition  to  their  lack  of  sight  to  render  the  question  of  their 
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ability  to  support  themselves  or  to  contribute  materially 
toward  such  support,  in  the  face  of  this  dual  handicap,  one 
of  grave  doubt. 

Second. — Nearly  all  those  who  have  what  I  have  desig- 
nated "  useful  sight  "  and  the  "  nearly  blind  "  are  classified 
among  those  whose  prospects  are  "  good" ;  while  approxi- 
mately seven-tenths  of  those  whose  prospects  are  only  "  fair" 
are  totally  blind ;  and  the  four  pupils  now  in  school  who  are 
considered  "  incapable  "  are  totally  blind. 

This  brief  study  of  the  prospects  of  self-support  or  of 
contributing  materially  to  such  support  of  the  203  pupils 
discharged  within  the  five-year  period  beginning  October  1, 
1902  and  ending  October  1,  1907;  and  of  the  209  pupils 
now  registered  only  strengthens  the  opinions  expressed 
earlier  in  this  report  that  ( 1 )  the  cause  of  blindness  is  often 
the  cause  of  serious  physical  and  mental  defects;  (2)  that 
the  possession  of  only  a  very  little  sight  materially  enhances 
one's  prospects  for  self-support;  and  (3)  that  self-support 
is  much  more  difficult  of  achievement  in  the  face  of  total 
blindness.  And  they  still  further  strengthen  the  opinion 
that,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  seeing  people  or 
even  with  those  who  have  a  little  useful  sight,  the  totally 
blind  man  or  woman  must  possess  equal  natural  ability  and 
must  be  more  thoroughly  trained  than  his  seeing  or  even 
his  "  nearly  blind  "  competitor. 

Other  important  factors  enter  into  this  problem  of  self- 
support  by  the  blind,  prominent  among  which  is  the  age  at 
which  sight  was  lost.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  chances 
of  success  are  considerably  greater  for  one  who  has  seen 
until  he  is  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age  than  for  him  who  has 
never  seen  or  who  lost  his  sight  in  early  childhood.  And 
this  fact  needs  always  to  be  considered  in  all  our  teaching. 
To  teach  a  pupil  who  has  acquired  blindness  since  attaining 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  one  problem,  quite  difficult 
enough ;  but  to  teach  one  who  never  saw  or  who  lost  his 
sight  before  three — probably  I  may  safely  say  five — years 
of  age  is  quite  another  problem. 
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Admitting  that  the  aim  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
must  be  primarily  the  equipment  of  the  individual  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  him  capable  of  self-support  or  of 
rendering  useful  service,  how  are  we  meeting  the  problem? 
We  are,  first  of  all,  continually  insisting  that  our  pupils  must 
have  the  very  best  general  education  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  within  the  time  at  their  disposal.  One  important 
reason  for  the  transfer  of  our  first  grade  work  to  the  kinder- 
garten building  is  that  our  pupils  may  have  an  additional 
year's  training  with  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  length  of 
their  stay.  But  while  we  are  constantly  observing  each  child, 
noting  his  capabilities,  considering  his  physical  condition, 
weighing  his  prospects  and  readjusting  his  work  in  the  light 
of  fuller  knowledge,  after  he  has  completed  the  work  of  the 
seventh  grade, — i.e.,  about  two  years  before  his  graduation, 
we  take  an  inventory,  as  it  were,  of  the  pupil's  mental, 
moral  and  physical  equipment  and  make  the  very  best  plans 
for  his  subsequent  training  that  we  can  with  the  information 
we  have  from  the  combined  judgment  of  all  his  teachers. 
By  this  time  we  should  know  whether  his  ability  lies  along 
literary,  musical  or  manual  lines  and  his  work  for  the 
remainder  of  his  course  is  planned  in  accordance  with  his 
particular  ability. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  in  recent  reports  and  later  in  this 
report  about  our  methods  of  providing  advanced  instruction 
along  musical  and  literary  lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
capable  blind  man  or  woman  can  make  his  way  best  in  the 
field  of  mental  endeavor.  But  as  I  have  shown,  we  have 
a  large  number  of  pupils  who  do  not  have  the  mentality  to 
work  along  either  musical  or  literary  lines ;  and  they  present 
a  difficultproblem.  Piano-tuning  is  a  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  those  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications ;  and 
we  are  now  sending  out  our  pupils  during  the  last  few 
months  of  their  training  in  this  trade  to  do  tuning  under  our 
supervision;  for  we  believe  that  it  is  important  to  direct 
the  initial  efforts  of  our  pupils  and  to  aid  them  in  making 
the  transition  from  their  school  training  to  work  under 
actual  conditions.     But  not  all  those  who  must  make  a 
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living  with  their  hands  can  make  piano-tuners.  We  must 
then  consider  what  other  channels  of  self-support  are  open 
to  them.  Chair-caning,  while  not  a  very  lucrative  trade, 
enables  a  number  of  our  girls  and  some  of  our  boys  who 
have  good  use  of  their  hands  but  no  "  ear  "  for  tuning  to 
earn  considerable.  One  of  our  young  men,  who  has  ex- 
cellent mechanical  ability  and  a  very  little  sight  in  one  eye 
but  who  cannot  make  a  tuner  because  he  lacks  the  "  ear," 
has  not  only  mastered  all  the  industries  we  teach  but  is 
learning  the  trade  of  basket-making  in  a  local  factory 
through  arrangements  which  we  have  made  with  the  man- 
agement. One  of  our  lads  who  has  a  little  useful  sight 
cannot  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade,  but  he  will  make 
a  good  messenger  or  delivery  boy.  Thus  each  case  is  an 
individual  problem  and  it  is  because  of  these  problems  and 
because  of  the  inability  of  some  of  our  very  capable  people 
to  find  the  opportunity  to  work  that  there  is  need  to  supple- 
ment our  work  in  the  school  by  such  work  as  we  are  doing 
through  the  Field  Officer  and  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 

Last  year  I  referred  to  the  transfer  of  our  first-grade 
work  from  the  main  school  to  the  kindergarten  building  with 
A  year's  experi-  the  double  purpose  of  utilizing  to  its  fullest 
ence  with  the  extent  the  capacity  of  the  school  plant  by 
kinder  arten  keeping  the  kindergarten  building  filled  as 

building.  well  as  the  main  building,  and  of  avoiding 

any  temptation  of  "  marking  time  "  that  might  result  from 
holding  children  back  from  promotion  to  the  main  school  in 
order  to  keep  the  kindergarten  building  as  nearly  full  as 
possible.  So  far  this  plan  is  entirely  successful.  With  but 
one  exception  the  thirty-six  places  at  the  kindergarten  build- 
ing were  taken  promptly  at  the  opening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember. There  is  no  "  marking  time" ;  and  with  thirty-six 
children,  three  teachers  are  kept  busy  giving  the  individual 
instruction  that  such  young  children  need.  This  fall,  Miss 
Simmons  has  13  children  in  the  kindergarten  class;  Miss 
Hartman,  10  children  in  the  connecting  class,  and  Miss 
Bush,    13   pupils  in  the  first  grade.     The  eleven  children 
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promoted  to  the  main  school  in  September  entered  at  once 
upon  the  work  of  the  second  grade. 

We  are  continuing  the  plan,  inaugurated  in  1909,  of 
having  one  of  our  graduate  girls  live  at  the  kindergarten 
building  in  order  to  secure  normal  training  under  the  direc- 
tion not  only  of  the  teachers  but  also  of  the  housemothers. 
As  two  of  the  three  girls  who  have  taken  this  training  in 
previous  years  are  remuneratively  employed  as  teachers,  we 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  plan  has  in  it  something 
of  real  value  for  the  few  to  whom  the  advantages  can  be 
extended. 

Our  concert,  which  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 

annual  event,  was  given  at  Horticultural  Hall,  on  Tuesday 

evening,  April  16,  19 12,  by  a  selected  chorus 

ur    wenty-  rst    Q^  akout   seventy  voices,   assisted  by   Mrs. 

Annual  Concert.  J  J 

Russell  King  Miller,  Contralto,  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  Douty,  Tenor,  and  by  about  fifty  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  A  pleasing  feature  of  this  year's 
concert  was  the  singing  of  some  of  the  solo  parts  by  two 
of  our  girls,  Ruth  Buck  and  Virginia  Cartee.  The  program 
was  of  a  varied  character  and  presented  the  following  works. 

Scenes   from   "  Athalie  " Mendelssohn 

Behold,  I  Show  You  a  Mystery D.  D.  Wood 

In  May  (for  female  voices) Horatio  Parker 

The  Kobolds   Horatio  Parker 

Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast S.  Coleridge  Taylor 

Musical  America  speaks  with  such  authority  in  the 
musical  world  that  I  am  especially  gratified  to  give  its  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  our  musical  instruction  as  well  as  of 
the  success  of  the  concert : 

"  The  institution,  of  which  this  chorus  is  a  part,  is  one 
which  has  won  hearty  support  because  of  its  unique  and 
thorough  work.  As  in  other  branches  the  musical  work, 
which  embraces  all  forms  of  musical  activity,  has  proceeded 
along  lines  which  have  produced  results  that  have  not 
suffered  by  comparison  with  the  results  produced  at  schools 
where  the  pupils  have  every  faculty  to  aid  them  in  their 
efforts.  Indeed,  in  some  ways,  especially  in  the  chorus  work, 
the  school  is  doing  a  work  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  much 
less  surpassed,  by  other  institutions. 
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"  As  far  as  the  general  choral  work  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  criticism.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  blindness 
the  attacks  and  releases  were  well-nigh  perfect  and  the  sing- 
ing was  consistently  unanimous.  The  tone  quality  was 
exceptionally  fresh  and  clear,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the  singers  is  about  sixteen 
years.  The  tenor  and  bass  parts  were  satisfactorily  taken 
by  the  older  singers.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  excellence  of  the  alto  section  of  the  chorus.  The  usual 
altos  were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  boys  and  the  resultant 
tone  was  rich  and  firm  and  at  the  same  time  clear. 

"  The  numbers  presented  were  chosen,  not  because  they 
were  easy,  but  because  of  their  musical  value  and  the  chorus 
demonstrated  that  it  was  entirely  capable  of  appreciating 
the  musical  depth  of  the  various  compositions.  In  Parker's 
'  In  May  '  the  pianissimo  quality  of  the  girls'  voices  was 
exquisite  and  the  obligato  to  the  '  Athalie  '  duet  was  given 
with  precision  and  unity. 

"  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  chorus  entered 
on  its  task  with  enthusiasm  and,  because  of  this  interest, 
was  able  to  produce  excellent  results.  Mr.  Miller  handled 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  in  a  most  capable  manner  and 
demonstrated  his  musicianship  in  no  uncertain  style. 

"  Two  of  the  members  of  the  chorus,  Miss  Ruth  Buck 
and  Miss  Virginia  Cartee,  sang  certain  of  the  solo  parts  with 
certainty  and  with  a  command  of  expression  and  style  hardly 
to  be  expected." 

Last  spring  a  devoted  group  of  former  pupils  of  Mr. 

Wood  met  several  times  to  consider  plans  for  a  suitable 

memorial  to  their  beloved  teacher  and  friend. 

L,    7  w  ,     They  recalled  a  casual   remark,   something1 

Wood  Memorial       ,.,         t  .  ,     ,       ..       „7    '  ,  * 

Prize  Fund.  n^e  tnis'  once  made  by  Mr.  Wood  to  one  of 

their  number,  "  All  the  prizes  go  to  the 
literary  and  industrial  departments ;  some  day  we'll  have  to 
have  one  for  the  music  department."  Firm  in  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Wood  would  himself  approve  such  a  memorial 
rather  than  anything  in  marble  or  bronze,  they  determined 
to  raise,  as  far  as  possible  among  the  pupils  and  teachers 
who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Wood  here  at  the  school, 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  "  The  David  D.  Wood  Memorial 
Prize  Fund."  They  hope  to  realize  an  amount  sufficient  to 
yield  an  income  of  $25.00  a  year,  which  shall  be  awarded 
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annually  as  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  publicly  before  dis- 
interested judges  by  the  advanced  pupils  in  music  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  carefully  formulated  after  the  fullest 
consultation  with  Mr.  Miller  and  myself.  The  immediate 
and  cordial  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
has  enabled  the  promoters  to  go  forward  promptly  with  their 
purpose  to  present  the  plan  to  as  many  former  pupils  as  can 
be  reached,  and  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  so  commendable  an  enterprise.  The  prospect  of  having 
a  part  in  the  competition  will  undoubtedly  furnish  an 
additional  stimulus  for  work  to  the  pupils  in  the  music 
department. 

The  seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Wood's  birth 
fell  on  Saturday,  March  2,  191 2,  but,  as  a  larger  number  of 
Observance  of  interested  friends  who  had  expressed  a  wish 
Mr.  Wood's  to  be  present  could  come  out  on  the  pre- 

Birthday.  ceding  evening,  we  observed  the  occasion  by 

appropriate  exercises  in  the  auditorium  on  Friday  evening, 
March  1st.  Our  pupils  presented  a  program  which  held  the 
interest  of  all  for  nearly  two  hours.  Miss  Halfpenny,  one  of 
our  teachers  and  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  pupils,  presented  a  very 
appreciative  paper  on  "  Tributes  to  Dr.  Wood,  or  The  In- 
fluence of  the  Master."  About  twenty-five  of  the  pupils  had 
some  part  in  the  program  aside  from  the  singing  into  which 
all  entered  with  genuine  feeling  and  sympathy,  all  the  music 
being  of  Mr.  Wood's  composing.  The  entire  program  will 
be  found  on  a  subsequent  page  of  the  report.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  observe  this  occasion  each  year  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  a  man  we  all  love  to  honor. 

One    of    the    oldest,    most    successful,    and    deservedly 

popular  voluntary  organizations  of  our  school  is  our  Glee 

Club    maintained   by    about    thirty    of    our 

Our  Glee  Club.        ,  .  ,       _  _         _ J        ,  t     / 

boys,  with  Mr.  Bausch  as  their  musical 
director.  How  the  club  had  its  origin,  how  it  is  conducted 
and  why  it  is  so  popular  in  and  out  of  the  school  has  been 
so  well  told  by  Mr.  Bausch  in  a  paper,  presented  three  years 
ago  at  one  of  our  teachers'  meetings,  entitled  "  Growth 
and   Progress   of  the   Young   Singers'    Club,"    that   some 
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selected  paragraphs  shall  tell  the  story  of  this  interesting 
Organization : 

"  The  Young  Singers'  Club  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1900.  It  was  then  called  '  The  Cottage  A.  Glee  Club,'  as  the 
members  at  that  time  were  entirely  composed  of  that  family. 

"  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  club  these  boys  would 
get  together  by  common  inspiration,  as  it  were,  and  sing  to 
their  hearts'  content  simply  for  their  own  amusement,  ex- 
temporizing the  harmony;  for  besides  soprano,  the  cottage 
could  boast  of  two  or  three  good  alto  voices  and  one  bass. 
This  music  sounded  so  well  that  it  often  attracted  not  only 
the  teachers  of  that  cottage  but  others  to  the  playroom  to 
hear  it  at  closer  range.  Being  among  those  attracted,  I 
often  joined  with  them  in  this  pleasant  recreation,  filling  in 
the  tenor. 

"  Believing  that  this  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  could  be  turned  to  some  good  account,  but  not  knowing 
exactly  what,  I  offered  to  undertake  to  teach  them  new  songs 
and  glees  with  correct  harmony,  if  they  would  agree  to  meet 
regularly  as  a  little  club.  This  offer  was  eagerly  accepted, 
a  regular  time  of  meeting  set,  officers  chosen,  a  name  for  the 
new  organization  selected,  and  '  The  Cottage  A.  Glee  Club  ' 
began. 

"  What  it  would  amount  to,  no  one  knew.  I  had  no 
plans  whatever  for  the  future.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
that  it  would  last  only  a  few  months ;  for  its  members  would 
soon  grow  tired  of  giving  up  their  free  time  regularly  just 
to  be  taught  a  few  songs.  But  their  enthusiasm  was  not 
of  so  short  a  duration. 

"  It  was  quite  remarkable  how  faithfully  the  meetings 
were  attended ;  for  outdoors  there  was  many  a  tempting 
game  of  leapfrog,  shinny,  football,  etc.,  and  almost  irre- 
sistible fun  on  the  ice  in  winter ;  while  there  was  no  other 
inducement,  as  there  is  at  present,  for  the  members  to  sacri- 
fice these  pleasures  except  their  own  fondness  for  singing. 

"  Why  we  love  to  sing  is  quite  a  question.  It  certainly 
engenders  a  contented  mind,  a  happy  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and,  to  crown  all,  it  is  contagious.  One  or  two  enthusi- 
astic singers  in  a  chorus  will  leaven  the  whole.  However, 
it  was  this  love  of  singing  on  which  the  Club  subsisted  until 
other  spheres  of  usefulness  and  pleasure,  then  unthought  of, 
opened  up  for  it,  now  making  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  Boys'  School.  It  is  now  compelled  to  guard 
against  an  over-supply  of  singers  in  order  to  preserve  proper 
balance  of  voices. 
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"  The  Club  gives  an  entertainment  annually  at  the 
school,  always  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  June.  The 
audiences  have  continued  to  increase  each  year ;  and,  although 
the  normal  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  always  increased, 
many  are  obliged  to  stand.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
humorous  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  program  into 
which  the  boys  put  so  much  spirit,  and  also  to  the  novelty 
and  thrill  of  boys  singing  soprano  parts,  which  is  not  often 
heard  except  in  sacred  music  in  a  few  churches. 

"  The  programs  consist  of  choruses,  quartets,  trios, 
duets,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  solos ;  and,  to  rest  the 
voices,  one  or  two  readings  or  recitations,  and  sometimes  a 
play.  Comic  cantatas,  toy  symphonies,  and  various  musical 
jokes  and  tricks  are  given;  from  which  we  derive  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure. 

"  Better  and  more  difficult  selections  are  being  intro- 
duced, gradually  elevating  the  musical  taste;  and  yet  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  humorous.  We  started  out  with  cheer- 
ful but  light  glees  and  songs ;  but  now  at  our  entertainments 
you  will  hear  now  and  then  a  chorus  from  one  of  the  grand 
operas,  such  as  '  The  Gypsy's  Warning,'  '  Faust,'  '  Tann- 
hauser,'  and  others.  But  we  do  not  go  to  extremes  in  this 
more  advanced  music;  for  we  wish  rather  to  offset  the 
heavy  oratorio  work  of  the  school  chorus,  to  which  most  of 
the  members  belong,  than  to  imitate  it.  We  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  simply  a  pastime,  or  recreation, 
club  and  only  yield  to  our  ambitions  occasionally. 

"  Improvement  in  the  rendition  of  the  selections,  espe- 
cially in  the  quality  of  tone,  has  been  noticed  by  musicians 
who  have  regularly  attended  the  annual  entertainments. 
Expression,  enunciation,  phrasing,  precision,  breathing,  etc., 
are  all  touched  on  while  learning  the  pieces,  without  the 
technical  terms  and  scientific  explanations  of  the  classroom. 

"  In  June,  1903,  the  Young  Singers'  Club  began  its 
mission  of  aiding  churches,  hospitals  and  homes  by  giving 
entertainments  for  their  benefit.  This  was  formerly  done 
by  the  band  or  singing  classes,  but  on  rare  occasions  only, 
as  it  interfered  somewhat  with  the  regular  school  work.  As 
these  classes  had  been  discontinued,  the  Glee  Club  seemed 
the  only  available  body  on  which  the  school  could  call  when 
such  requests  were  made.  The  school,  therefore,  trans- 
ferred this  beneficent  work  to  the  club.  It  was  very  glad 
to  receive  this  commission;  for  it  opened  up  to  it  a  large 
field  of  usefulness,  and  gave  it  a  new  and  more  definite 
purpose  for  its  existence.    The  large  increase  in  the  number 
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of  these  requests  speaks  well  for  the  popularity,  success  and 
reputation  of  these  entertainments. 

"  About  eight  or  ten  of  these  are  given  during  the  year. 
Beyond  expenses  of  transportation  no  charges  are  made, 
for  they  yield  a  compensation  worth  while  in  themselves. 
They  offer  a  useful  and  healthy  pastime  in  their  preparation. 
They  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  regular  routine  of  institu- 
tion life  by  pleasant  outings,  and  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  an  auto  or  straw  ride  to  and  from  the 
churches.  They  help  to  educate  the  public  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  those  without  sight,  and  do  much  toward  the 
advertising  of  this  institution  as  a  school.  They  are,  to 
sum  up,  one  source  of  pleasure  for  those  who  are  cut  off 
from  countless  others  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  more  fortunate 
of  their  own  age,  and  will  figure  largely  among  the  happy 
recollections  of  their  dear  old  schooldays  at  Overbrook." 

During  the  nine  years  that  the  Club  has  been  giving 
entertainments  for  Sunday  Schools,  Churches,  Homes, 
Social  Settlement  Clubs  and  similar  organizations,  it  has 
appeared  before  at  least  seventy-five  different  audiences  in 
almost  as  many  sections  of  the  city,  averaging,  we  estimate, 
not  less  than  350  persons.  The  club  has,  therefore,  repre- 
sented our  school  and  our  boys  in  this  happy  way  to  not 
less  than  25,000  persons;  and  by  so  doing  it  has  done  an 
excellent  work  for  the  school  and  for  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
Their  work  has  now  become  so  well  known  that  scarcely  a 
week  passes  that  I  do  not  receive  a  request  for  their  services. 
So  frequent  have  these  requests  become  that  it  has  been 
necessary,  in  justice  to  the  boys — many  of  whom  are  quite 
young — and  to  their  school  work,  to  limit  their  evenings  out 
to  once  a  month  from  October  to  May  inclusive.  Their 
available  time  for  the  current  school  year,  according  to  this 
regulation,  was  all  taken  within  a  month  from  the  opening 
of  school  and  I  have  at  least  six  requests  for  the  next  school 
year.  It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  these  vigorous 
boys  have  been  able  to  be  helpful  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
blind  by  giving  two  of  their  entertainments  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind,  from  which 
over  $450.00  has  been  realized. 
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No  better  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  boys  are  just  like 

all  boys  can  be  found  than  their  keen  interest  in  all  public 

matters  and   in  new  movements   for   other 

Boy  Scouts  of        boys  and  men.     During  ante-election  days 

America,  Troop  .  .  . 

118,  Philadelphia.  "11S  *a^  excitement  ran  high  as  each  little 
group  of  boys  scattered  about  the  lawn, 
vociferously  cheered  for  their  favorite  candidate.  No 
sooner  was  the  political  campaign  closed  than  their  interest 
centred  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States, 
and  they  were  eager  for  the  latest  dispatches  from  the  battle- 
fields. I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  there  was  evinced 
among  our  boys  considerable  interest  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
movement,  nor  was  I  unprepared  for  the  request  that  came 
to  me  more  than  a  year  ago  from  some  of  the  boys  through 
our  physical  instructor,  Mr.  Molter,  that  they  be  permitted 
to  organize  a  troop  of  scouts  and  become  affiliated  with  the 
national  movement.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Molter  has  written 
a  brief  account  of  the  organization  and  development  of  our 
troop,  which  has  been  designated  as  Troop  118,  Philadel- 
phia Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  account  reflects  so 
accurately  the  spirit  of  the  organization  and  its  effect  in  the 
school  that  I  am  including  it  in  full : 

"  A  high  ideal — the  basis  of  all  Christian  living — made 
tangible  enough  to  be  a  potent  force  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
'  of  boys,  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  corner-stone  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Learning  to  do  by  doing — and 
learning  and  doing  not  for  one's  self  but  for  usefulness 
to  others — no  other  movement  for  boys  seems  to  sum  up 
the  spirit  of  service  and  instil  it  as  does  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement. 

"  Two  features  of  the  activities  of  the  boys  belonging  to 
this  organization  appealed  very  greatly  to  me,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  no  better  method  could  be  found  of  making  the 
boy  become  a  man  of  the  right  kind — doing  at  least  one 
kind  deed  every  day,  and  living  as  near  to  Nature  as  possible 
to  hear  her  secrets  and  drink  in  the  purity  of  her  being — 
these  were  the  two  features.  And  what  an  be  of  more  use 
to  a  blind  boy  than  simply  indulging  in  these  practices! 
To  help  those  who  can  see  to  see  what  it  is  to  be  kind  and 
courteous  and  friendly  and  clean  and  everything  that  is 
worth  while;   to  live  in  the  woods  and  learn  to  see  without 
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eyes ;  to  become  happy  helpmates  to  those  around  them, 
instead  of  bores — these  are  the  ideals  of  Troop  118,  Phila- 
delphia Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

"  After  we  had  aroused  sufficient  enthusiasm  among 
the  boys  of  the  School,  the  field  secretary,  Mr.  Patton, 
visited  us  and  told  us  some  interesting  stories  about  Boy 
Scouts.  The  next  week  he  came  again  and  instructed  us 
in  the  making  of  knots  and  taught  us  the  scout  law  and  the 
oath.  Within  a  short  time,  eleven  boys  had  passed  the 
tenderfoot  test  and  were  making  their  influence  felt.  One 
boy  tied  a  piece  of  string  around  each  one  of  his  ten  fingers 
and  each  time  he  did  a  good  turn,  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
tear  off  one  of  the  rings.  Indeed,  he  was  not  satisfied  until 
every  one  was  gone.  The  spirit  has  not  waned — it  is  grow- 
ing into  a  habit  and  its  contagion  has  spread  to  boys  who 
are  not  scouts. 

"  With  the  approach  of  summer,  the  boys  were  very 
much  pleased  to  find  that  a  large  army  tent  was  at  hand  for 
sleeping  outdoors  and  they  took  turns  in  going  there  nightly, 
two  at  a  time  with  the  scout  master.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher.  The  first  few  nights  were  cool  and  the  cots  were 
cool,  too.  We  soon  learned  how  to  make  our  beds — and 
how  to  get  into  them.  Cots  will  tip  if  one  gets  too  far  away 
from  the  centre ;  and  what  excitement  there  was  to  see  one 
after  the  other,  as  we  attempted  to  become  adjusted  for 
the  night,  engage  in  all  kinds  of  balance  movements  and 
acrobatic  '  stunts  '  when  the  cots  tipped !  Standing  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  exercise,  but  on 
certain  occasions  it  is  very  amusing.  How  the  boys  enjoyed 
that  sleeping  out  of  doors !  The  pure  fresh  air  breathing 
upon  the  happy  faces ;  the  occasional  patter  of  rain, — always 
welcome ;  and  the  sounds  of  the  birds  as  they  awakened  in 
the  morning  were  things  not  to  be  forgotten.  First  arose 
the  robin  and  called  us  pleasantly  and  quietly  from  our 
slumbers.  Then  awoke  the  thrush,  which  called  noisily  to 
the  sleeping  sparrows.  These  little  fellows  chattered  away 
merrily  and  busily  until  no  human  sleep  was  possible.  One 
cannot  forget  such  things. 

"  During  the  vacation  the  boys  met  other  scouts  and 
returned  to  Overbrook  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  before. 
Before  the  close  of  school,  however,  an  athletic  contest  had 
been  arranged  between  our  boys  and  the  boys  of  the  Jesse 
George  Public  School.  There  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
a  renewed  interest. 

"  In  September  the  sleeping  in  the  tent  was  continued. 
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It  was  planned  also,  to  have  supper  away  from  the  school. 
The  boys  plucked  the  corn  and  tomatoes  in  the  school 
gardens,  and  helped  to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies.  The 
walk  was  a  pleasant  one  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  story 
of  the  trip  has  been  described  well  by  some  of  the  boys 
themselves.  The  boys  gathered  the  firewood, — brought  the 
water  from  a  stream  near  by,  husked  the  corn,  chopped  the 
wood, — and  even  fed  the  fire.  On  our  second  expedition 
one  of  the  boys  lit  the  match  and  applied  it  to  the  wood. 

"  Few  of  the  boys  had  ever  had  such  an  experience 
before,  and  they  were  ready  to  repeat  it  next  day.  The 
expense  to  each  boy  was  five  cents,  and  they  declared  that  it 
was  worth  fifty  cents  apiece!  What  boy  has  not  longed  to 
spend  such  an  evening  in  the  open  air!  What  boy  has  not 
become  more  of  a  man  for  having  done  it !  Such  outings 
develop  at  least  two  characteristics  in  a  boy,  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  a  love  of  Nature  and  of  her  resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  teacher  no  better  means  of  under- 
standing his  pupils  can  be  devised. 

"  What  are  the  results  of  this  experiment  ?  We  are  all 
more  or  less  the  creatures  of  habit,  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  boys  are  laying  the  foundation  for  habits  of  the  right 
kind,  and  in  the  proper  spirit.  And,  furthermore,  they  are 
consciously  and  effectively  forcing  the  boys  outside  of  the 
organization  to  do  the  same.  A  word  to  one  of  the  scouts 
from  the  scout  master  about  a  certain  boy  who  needs  to  be 
set  straight  and  that  scout  can  be  seen  walking  across  the 
lawn  during  free  time  in  company  with  the  boy  in  question, 
making  him  understand  that  he  must  '  mend  his  ways.' 

"  At  present  there  are  eleven  tenderfoot  scouts,  organized 
into  the  Lion  Patrol.  At  least  eight  boys  are  ready  for  the 
tenderfoot  test,  and  others  are  falling  in  line.  The  enthusi- 
asm is  better  than  ever.  What  more  is  there  to  be  desired  ? 
The  enthusiasm  must  continue.  As  the  boys  continue  and 
advance  in  their  scout  work,  their  interests  will  be  broadened, 
and  their  minds  will  be  occupied  with  work  and  play  of  the 
right  kind." 

Surely  an  organization  like  this,  with  motives  such  as 
these,  is  helpful  anywhere!  We  welcome  to  the  school  all 
these  movements  that  help  raise  the  standard  of  manhood  in 
our  boys,  that  furnish  additional  points  of  contact  with  see- 
ing boys,  and  that  broaden  the  interests  of  those  who,  at 
best,  live  in  a  restricted  world.     And  the  more  of  these 
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voluntary  organizations  in  our  residential  schools  under 
sympathetic  teacher  guidance,  the  better. 

In  June  our  three  graduates  at  normal  schools,  Anne 
Connelly  and  Martin  Kurtz  at  West  Chester  and  Oscar 
Graduates  at  Whitesell   at   Bloomsburg,    completed   their 

Special  Schools  WOrk  and  graduated  with  credit  to  them- 
an       lg  er  selves  and  our  school.    Our  three  girls — Ruth 

Institutions  or  ° 

Learning.  Buck,  Virginia  Cartee  and  Grace  Whiteley, 

advanced  students  in  music — who  were  taking  part  of  their 
work  here,  part  at  the  Sternberg  School  of  Music,  received 
our  diploma  in  music  and  a  professional  certificate  from  the 
Sternberg  School. 

Margaret  McGuirk  is  taking  her  second  and  last  year 
at  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory,  and  Ralph  Wolfgang  is  con- 
tinuing his  work  at  the  High  School  of  his  home  town. 
Howard  Burritt,  of  the  Class  of  19 12,  is  completing  his 
preparation  for  college,  so  far  as  classes  are  available  for  his 
needs,  at  the  new  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  taking 
such  subjects  as  are  not  available  there  here  at  the  school. 
Edward  Henahan  who  graduated  in  19 10  and  Arnold 
Deason,  our  Alabama  boy — two  of  our  advanced  pupils  in 
music — are  taking  the  teachers'  professional  course  at  the 
Sternberg  School  of  Music. 

Our  three  college  students  are  continuing  their  work  as 
last  year :  Genevieve  Caulfield  is  a  Junior  at  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  John  Heyse  and  Leonard  Rambler 
are  Seniors  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  All  three 
are  taking  high  rank  in  their  classes ;  and  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  record  that  Leonard  Rambler  has  just  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
being  one  of  eleven  to  be  elected  from  sixty-eight  seeing 
classmates. 

Two  other  graduates  have  entered  college  this  fall; 
Walter  McDonald — a  graduate  of  191 1,  who  last  year  at- 
tended Brown  Preparatory  School  in  this  city — has  entered 
the  University  of  Georgia ;  and  Harold  Howard,  a  graduate 
in  19 10  who  has  attended  the  Central  High  School  for  the 
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past  two  years,  has  matriculated  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  of  all  these  students  is  proving  that  to  provide 
supplementary  and  higher  education  at  existing  institutions 
of  learning  for  the  seeing  is  entirely  practical  and  that 
special  technical  schools  and  colleges  for  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  the  blind  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  former  course 
and  would  urge  that  such  funds  as  the  charitably  disposed 
wish  to  set  aside  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  be 
given  for  the  establishment  of  free  scholarships  for  blind 
students  at  higher  institutions  of  learning,  selected  with 
particular  reference  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
individual  student. 

To  be  able  to  report  that  at  least  eleven  former  pupils 
or  graduates  have  secured  regular  and  remunerative  employ- 
r.     ,  c      ment  since  my  last  report  was  written  is  a 

Employment  or  J  r 

Recent  Graduates  much-to-be-desired  source  of  encouragement 
and  Former  to  pupils  still  in  school,  and  of  inspiration 

upis*  to  our  entire  staff.     I  record  these  chiefly 

for  their  inspirational  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
difficult  task  of  so  training  blind  boys  and  girls  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  self-supporting.  And,  as  J  so  difficult  for  our 
girls  to  secure  remunerative  employment,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  five  of  the  eleven  referred  to  are  from  our 
girls'  school.  In  May,  191 2,  Lula  Allison,  who  graduated 
in  1910,  became  the  teacher  of  a  blind  girl  who  needs  much 
individual  attention;  and  Anne  Connelly,  of  the  Class  of 
1909,  received  appointment  as  a  teacher  in  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Both  these  girls  had 
had  the  advantages,  after  their  graduation,  of  a  year's 
normal  training  at  our  kindergarten.  In  May,  too,  Mary 
Dungan  who  left  us  in  1907  began  work  as  a  Home  Teacher 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind.  In  September,  Frieda 
Bruckner,  who  graduated  in  19 10,  became  teacher  of  the 
special  grade  and  of  chair  caning  in  our  girls'  school,  during 
Miss  Halfpenny's  leave  of  absence  for  the  year;   and  Arline 
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Phillips,  a  graduate  in  1908,  became  the  teacher  of  a  little 
blind  girl  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Two  of  these  girls  are  totally 
blind;  two  have  only  a  little  better  than  light  perception; 
and  one  has  sufficient  sight  to  enable  her  to  get  about  alone. 
In  March,  19 12,  Henry  Eichenberger,  of  the  Class  of 
19 10,  became  a  tuner  in  the  Lester  Piano  Factory.  In 
October,  four  graduate  tuners  secured  positions  in  piano 
factories.  George  Mummey  of  the  Class  of  19 10,  who  a  year 
ago  became  Home  Teacher  for  the  Delaware  Commission 
but  was  obliged,  on  account  of  loss  of  useful  sight,  to  relin- 
quish this  position,  and  Frederick  Siebert  who  received 
the  diploma  in  tuning  in  1910,  became  tuners  in  the  Blasius 
Factory  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. ;  Charles  Ruddy,  who  left  us 
in  1 90 1,  and  Joseph  Proctor,  of  the  Class  of  19 10,  assumed 
positions  in  the  Cunningham  Factory  in  the  city.  And 
Howard  Yeager,  who  graduated  in  191 1,  has  just  this 
month  accepted  a  place  as  a  tuner  in  the  Cunningham  Fac- 
tory. Five  of  these  young  men  are  totally  blind,  one  having 
just  enough  vision  in  one  eye  to  aid  him  a  little  in  getting 
about.  Ten  of  the  eleven  were  actively  aided  by  the  school 
in  securing  employment,  all  of  the  boys  obtaining  their 
places  as  the  direct  reSv  't  of  Mr.  Delflno's  efforts. 

Bi-weekly  *•    '   teachers  have  continued  to  meet  bi- 

Teachers'  weekly,  from   October   to   June.      At   these 

Meetings.  meetings  the  following  subjects  have  been 

considered  and  the  papers  have  been  subsequently  filed  in 
our  special  library : 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Elizabeth  Gilbert. .  .Miss  Grigg 
Public  School  Education  of  the  Blind :    Its 

Origin,  Scope  and  Extent Miss  Howard 

A  School  Curriculum Miss  Dunning 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Wood,  or  The  Influence  of 

the  Master Miss  Halfpenny 

The  Advantage  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the 

Blind  Child Miss  Simmons 

Clarence    Hawkes,    Blind    Naturalist    and 

Author  Miss  Dithridge 

Since  these  meetings  were  begun  by  Mr.  Allen  in  1902 
the  following  subjects  have  been  presented,  many  of  them 
with  remarkable  thoroughness  and  completeness  and  with  a 
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very  few  exceptions  the  papers  have  been  neatly  copied  and 
added  to  our  special  library : 


1903-1904. 
The  Blind  Before  Haiiy Miss  Grigg 

Valentin  Haiiy,  and  the  Beginning  of  Sys- 
tematic Schooling  for  the  Young  Blind. Miss  Quinn 

Embossed  Alphabets  for  the  Blind — General 

History  of  the  Subject Miss  Myers. 

Embossed  Alphabets  for  the  Blind — General 

History  of  the  Subject,  Continued Miss  Renshaw. 

1904-1905. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.Howe — His  Life  and  Labors.  Miss  Hartman 

Moon  Type  and  Its  Advantages Miss  Bingham 

The    Boston    Line    Type,    by    One    Who 

Reads  It   Miss  Hogg 

New  York  Point Miss  Dunning 

Punctographic   Systems,  with    Special   Ref- 
erence to  American  Braille Miss  Bliem 

Elizabeth   Gilbert   and   Her  Work   for  the 

Blind    Miss  Sanford 

European  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  by  One 

Who  Has  Visited  Several  of  Them Mr.  Lindblad 

Dr.   Francis   J.    Campbell   and   The   Royal 

Normal  College  for  the  Blind Miss  Howard 

Working  Homes  for  the  Blind Mr.  Hardman 

Trades   for  the  Blind,  by   One   Who   Has 

Taught  Them   Mr.  Hamilton 

The  Blind  in  the  World Mr.  McCall 

The  Blind  in  Fiction Miss  Paterson 

1905-1906. 
A  History  of  the  Line  Type   Systems   of 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Mr.  Napoleon 
B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  by  One  Who  Has  Long 
Read  Them Miss  Hogg 

Justice  vs.  Charity Mr.  VanDewalker 

Education  vs.  Instruction Mr.  Cowgill 

Experiences  in  Field  Work Mr.  Delfino 

Life  of  Henry  Fawcett Miss  Ross 

Francis  Parkman,  A  Study  in  Personality.. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  The  Ameri- 
can St.  Paul  of  Evolution Mr.  Latimer 

A  Short  History  of  My  College  Course Miss  Ward 

1906- 1907. 

The  Outlook  for  Our  Girls Miss  Manning 

Social  Life  of  the  Blind Miss  Walt 

Domestic  Science — Report  of  Three  Years' 

Work    Miss  Ross 

Psychology  of  Sense  Perception Mr.  Latimer 

Origin,  Aims  and  Results  of  Our  American 

Institutions   Miss  Bingham 
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The  Education  of  the  Blind  as  a  Profession.  Mr.    H.    Randolph   Latimer 

(Md.  School  for  Blind.) 

Day  Schools  vs.  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  .Miss  Howard 

Perception  Training — A  Translation  from 
Alexander  Mell's  "  Handbuch  des 
Blindenwesens"   The  Misses  Embree 

A     History     of     Kindergarten     Work     in 

Schools  for  the  Blind Mrs.  Barber   (former  Kin- 
dergarten Teacher) 
1907-1908. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Sense  Percep- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  the  Sighted Miss  Halfpenny 

Brief  Notes  on  Foreign  Institutions  visited 

in  1907  Miss  Dunning 

An  Account  of  the  Blind  and  Their  Work 

in  Holland   Miss  Sauermondt,  of  Rotter- 
dam, Holland 

Suggestions  Gathered  from  My  Field  Work 

among  the   Blind Mr,  Delfino. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans — Interpreter 
of  Science  for  the  People — A  Biog- 
raphy     Mr.  Latimer 

The  Problem  of  the  Backward  and  Men- 
tally Deficient  Blind  Children Miss  Bush 

1908- 1909. 

The  Benefits  of  Nature  Study Miss  Quinn 

Tact  and  Talent Miss  Bliem 

Growth    and    Use    of   the    Library   in    the 

Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind Miss  Paterson 

Periodicals  for  the  Blind  in  America  and 

Great  Britain  Miss  Howard 

Growth  and  Progress  of  the  Young  Singers' 

Club Mr.  Bausch 

Work  for  Blind  Women Miss  Dunning 

1909-1910. 

Work  for  the  Blind — Best  Ways  and  Means 

of  Obtaining  It Mr.  Hardman 

Play  and  Games  for  Blind  Children Miss  M.  Embree 

Our  Course  of  Study — What  More  does  it 
Need,  especially  in  the  Way  of  Applied 
Industries  ?    Mr.  Cowgill 

Scientific  Training Mr.  Latimer 

A  Comparison  of  the  Life  and  Education 

of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller.. Miss  Dithridge 

Origin   and   Growth  of   Organizations   for 

the  Adult  Blind  in  Philadelphia Miss  Manning 

Compulsory  Education  for  the  Blind Mr.  Delfino 

Dr.    Samuel    G.    Howe — The    Servant    of 

Humanity    Miss  Croff 

1910-1911. 
Discouragements  and  Disadvantages  of  the 

Blind    Mr.  Bausch 

Some  Elements  of  Success  Concerning  the 

Blind    Mr.  McCall 

Practical  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind Mr.  Hartung 
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An  examination  of  the  topics  treated  shows  a  breadth 
of  outlook  upon  the  entire  field  of  our  special  work  that  is 
noteworthy.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
heartily  the  devotion  of  our  teaching  staff  that  results  in  a 
willingness  to  give  considerable  time,  outside  of  regularly 
assigned  duties,  to  the  reading  and  investigation  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  these  papers.  Such  work  can  have 
but  one  result — greater  intelligence  among  our  teachers  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  that  we  have  under- 
taken recently  is  more  encouraging  or  stimulating  than  the 

practical  help  rendered  to  former  pupils  and 
The  Second  Year  recently  blinded  adults  through  the  untiring 
and  Exchange.       an<^  well-directed  efforts  of  the  Field  Officer 

and  through  the  medium  of  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange.  During  the  past  year  work  has  been  done 
along  the  following  lines  : 

First. — Positions  have  been  secured  among  the  sighted 
for  graduates  and  former  pupils  and  for  newly  blinded 
adults.  These  positions  have  been  chiefly  as  tuners  in  piano 
factories  or  salesrooms  for  those  trained  in  tuning  at  the 
school.  One  young  man,  not  a  former  pupil  of  the  school, 
who  lost  his  sight  just  before  coming  of  age,  was  placed 
three  years  ago  as  a  stripper  in  a  tobacco  factory.  He  still 
holds  his  position  and  earns  about  $7.00  a  week  at  piece- 
work. He  was  about  to  be  transferred  from  a  hospital  to 
an  almshouse. 

Second. — Orders  have  been  secured  for  blind  men  and 
women  for  work  which  they  have  usually  done  at  their 
homes :  such  work  as  weaving  rag  carpet  and  rag  rugs ; 
braiding  rugs ;  caning  chairs ;  knitting  and  crocheting  use- 
ful articles ;  the  making  of  hammocks  and  of  useful  articles 
from  reed  and  raffia,  etc.  During  the  year  orders  for  531 
hammocks  were  secured  from  three  department  stores  and 
a  wholesale  house ;  600  rugs  were  sold  to  eight  department 
stores;  and  20  dozen  raffia  coat-hangers  and  30  pairs  of 
slippers,  to  three  department  stores.     Some  of  this  work  is 
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delivered  direct  to  the  customer  from  whom  the  order  was 
secured ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  reaches  the  buyer  through  the 
medium  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 

Third. — Workers  have  been  aided  by  directing  them 
how  and  where  to  secure  materials  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
oftentimes  by  actually  making  the  arrangements  for  them; 
for  our  people  have  usually  had  little  opportunity  to  get 
practical  business  experience ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  buy 
to  advantage,  and  as  they  must  buy  in  small  quantities,  they 
must  pay  the  usual  retail  prices  for  their  materials.  We 
expend  no  funds  in  this  work,  but  the  Field  Officer  usually 
succeeds  in  persuading  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers 
to  grant  wholesale  prices  to  our  workers.  This  makes  sub- 
stantial additions  to  profits  small  enough  at  most.  During 
the  year  31  blind  persons  secured  cane  at  cost  from  the 
Exchange;  others  were  supplied  with  hammock  twine, 
Braille  writing  tablets  and  paper,  grooved  boards  for  pencil 
writing,  playing  cards  and  checker-boards. 

Fourth. — Orders  for  piano  tuning  and  for  brooms  have 
been  secured.  The  orders  for  tuning  are  turned  over  to 
graduates  and  former  pupils  who  are  capable  and  who 
welcome  the  additional  work,  or  to  our  tuners  who  are  just 
completing  their  course.  The  orders  for  brooms  are  given 
usually  to  some  of  our  former  pupils;  occasionally  to  a 
recently  blinded  man  who  is  eager  for  work  but  has  little 
capability.  Orders  for  brooms  were  vouched  for  for  twelve 
men  and  one  woman  and  only  one  of  these  abused  the  privi- 
lege thus  extended  to  him. 

Fifth. — We  have  been  able  to  be  helpful  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases  by  starting  unemployed  blind  men  in  some  small 
business,  such  as  selling  newspapers,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and 
in  other  mercantile  pursuits  on  a  small  scale. 

The  following  data  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Delfino's 
monthly  reports  to  me  and  from  my  regular  monthly  reports 
to  the  Committee  on  City  Office: 

Number  of  individuals  helped  through  work  secured  or  sales  made 
through  the  Exchange,  but  not  including  any  for  whom  positions 
were  secured :   Women,  22 ;    Men,  34 ;   Total,  56. 
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These  56  persons  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

GIRLS        BOYS      TOTAL 

Number  of  pupils  still  in  school 2  7  9 

WOMEN      MEN      TOTAL 

"    former  pupils   13  21  34 

"    recently  blinded  adults 7  6  13 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

Amount  paid  present  pupils $13.05        $209.44        $222.49 

WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 

"      former  pupils  $858.09     $1,863.60     $2,721.69 

"  adults  (including  $206.68 
paid  for  brooms  to  the  Industrial 
Home)    67.41        1,768.48       1,835.89 

Total  amount  paid $938.55     $3,841.52     $4,780.07 

During  the  year  five  tuners,  four  totally  blind,  were 
placed  in  positions  in  three  piano  factories  and  one  piano 
store,  making  eleven  tuners  placed  since  October,  1908. 
Their  aggregate  annual  earnings  now  exceed  $5,200.00. 

Eleven  (11)  more  persons  were  started  at  various  occu- 
pations as  follows : 

Grocery  business   1 

Selling  brooms  and  brushes 4 

Selling  newspapers    1 

Caning  chairs   2 

Selling  candies  and  pretzels  at  public  school 1 

Making  braided  rugs   1 

Sewing  carpet  rags  1 

Total 11 

The  approximate  amount  of  the  annual  earnings  of  those 

whom  we  have  placed  in  positions  and  started  in  various 

lines  of  business  during  the  past  three  and  one-half  years  is 

$11,280.00,  distributed  among  several  lines  of  employment, 

thus: 

Annual  earnings,  1 1  piano  tuners $5,200.00 

1  home  teacher  600.00 

1  tobacco  stripper   350.00 

"  7  newspaper  venders 2,010.00 

11  engaged    in    various    mercantile 
pursuits  and  agencies 3,120.00 

Total $11,280.00 
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This  list  does  not  include  those  who  have  received  orders 
for  work  from  the  Exchange. 

From  his  experience  gained  in  the  field  and  at  the  Ex- 
change, Mr.  Delfino  makes  the  following  observations,  with 
which  I  heartily  concur : 

"  A  brief  survey  of  the  results  of  the  field  work  and 
Salesroom  and  Exchange  from  December  i,  191 1  to 
December  1,  19 12,  shows  that  the  results  are  certainly 
gratifying  and  stimulating.  Every  piece  of  satisfactory 
work  makes  friends  for  the  blind.  The  quantity  of  work 
increased  100  per  cent,  and  we  are  gaining  ground;  the 
public  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested. 

"  Experience  in  dealing  with  the  various  problems  that 
have  arisen,  leads  me  to  believe  that  our  present  method  of 
helping  the  blind  individually  to  help  themselves  is  practical 
and  economical  as  well  as  beneficial  to  graduates,  former 
pupils  and  those  we  have  been  able  to  help.  Each  case  is  an 
individual  problem,  to  be  studied  and  helped  accordingly, 
and  requires  an  expenditure  of  effort  and  energy  not  visible 
in  a  mere  statement  of  a  position  acquired  or  a  business 
established. 

"  Experience  also  shows  that  personal  solicitation,  con- 
tinued and  persistent,  is  absolutely  essential  to  obtain  work 
of  any  kind  for  the  blind,  and  only  those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  secure  employment  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
labor  required. 

"  Assisting  individuals  before  they  lose  hope,  courage 
and  ambition,  is  the  wisest  and  most  economical  plan  to 
pursue.  Prevention  is  always  cheaper  than  cure.  When- 
ever a  blind  man  is  helped  to  earn  a  living  we  keep  him 
from  the  list  of  dependents,  and  he  is  one  less  for  the  state 
or  city  to  support. 

"Any  success  achieved  by  graduates  and  the  blind  in 
general  is  encouraging  and  stimulating  to  the  blind  as  a 
class,  and  is  gratifying  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  blind 
need  practical,  initial  help  or  influence,  and  constant  encour- 
agement to  aid  them  to  make  a  start.  Many  have  ability  to 
do  work  but  lack  initiative  in  a  business  way.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  the  seeing,  many  of  whom  receive  aid  in  starting 
in  a  profession  or  business.  For  example,  Girard  College 
follows  up  its  graduates  for  five  years  and  secures  positions 
for  80  per  cent,  of  them.  The  Principal  of  one  of  the  large 
industrial  schools  of  New  York  City,  in  a  recent  address, 
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stated  that  in  28  years  he  has  kept  record  of  1,100  graduates 
and  has  used  energy,  money  and  influence  to  help  over  80 
per  cent,  of  them  to  succeed.  How  much  more  necessary  is 
this  aid  for  the  blind !  No  effort  should  be  spared,  whether 
by  individuals  or  institutions,  to  help  a  sightless  person  make 
a  living.', 

Opportunities  to  serve  the  general  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  here  and  abroad  continue  to  come  to  us.  We 
have  had  the  usual  number  of  visitors  from 
other  schools,  including  a  number  of  teachers 
of  blind  children  who  are  attending  public 
schools,  several  of  whom  spent  two  or  three 
Two  who  came  from  foreign  countries  were : 
Mr.  Lewis  Sera,  a  teacher  in  "  The  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  "  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  who  spent  two  weeks 
with  us  early  in  June,  1912;  and  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer  who 
came  to  America  to  study  with  some  thoroughness  the  in- 
ternal organizations  of  some  of  our  American  schools,  pre- 
paratory to  opening  a  new  school  in  Shanghai,  China.  Mr. 
Fryer  was  with  us  from  February  until  the  close  of  school 
in  June. 

The  only  change  in  our  corps  this  year  is  the  retirement 
in  September,  191 2,  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond,  who 
had  given  over  seven  years  of  devoted  ser- 
vice to  our  Cottage  B.  boys,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  successor,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Palmer,  of  North  East,  Maryland. 


Changes  in 
the  Corps. 


The  Twenty-first  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 

Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
The  Pittsburgh       BHnd    Pittsburgh    june  25th  t0  2gth>     Qur 

Convention.  '  &    '  J  J 

school  was  well  represented,  eight  of  our 
teachers  and  one  pupil-teacher  being  in  attendance,  with  one 
exception,  throughout  the  entire  convention.  An  excellent 
program  had  been  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  Chairman,  which  had 
provided  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  following 
topics : 
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To  What  Extent  Should  the  Education  of  Our  Pupils  be  Vocational? 

Supt.  F.  M.  Driggs,  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 
What  Should  be  the  Aim  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  Girl,  and  How 

Should  this  Differ  from  that  of  the  Blind  Boy?     Miss  Harriet  A. 

Lounsbury,  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
The  Expanding  View  of  the  Field  for  Service  of  our  Special  Schools. 

Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
How  Best  may  we  Implant  that  State  of  Mind  which  Leads  to  Success? 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission  for   the   Blind,   Columbus,   Ohio;    Supt.   H.   F.   Gardiner, 

School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario. 
The  School  Curriculum — Should  we  Aim  to  Follow  that  of  the  Local 

Public   Schools?     Supt.   G.   F.   Oliphant,   Academy  for  the  Blind, 

Macon,  Ga. 
The  Practicability  of  Attempting  to  Educate  Children  Having  Sensory 

Defects  with  Normal  Children.     Mr.  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Supt.  of 

Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Several  interesting  "  Round  Tables  "  were  held,  at  which 
the  following  topics  were  discussed : 

1.  Pencil  writing.     Leader,  Miss  Alice  M.  Lane,  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

2.  Piano  tuning.    Leader,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Roberts,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3.  Domestic  science.     Leader,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pyle,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4.  The  Montessori   Method.     Leader,  Director  Edward  E.   Allen, 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
Printing  Office.       cember    1,    19 12,   the   following  work  was 
done  in  our  printing  office : 

Large  plates  embossed   2,234 

Small  plates  embossed   1,769 

Medium  plates  embossed   209 

Large  sheets  printed   7,924 

Small  sheets  printed 10,317 

Medium  sheets  printed   41,841 

Interpointed  sheets  printed   2,526 

Alphabet  sheets  printed   700 

Christmas  cards  printed  250 

Playing-cards  printed   865 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass. ...  26 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here 400 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 2,643 

Number  of  title  pages    24 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille 6 

Amount  of  cash  paid  girls  and  printing-office  boys $99.66 
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Plates  were  made  of  the  following: 

Andrews,  Mrs.  M.  R.  S.  ...The  counsel  assigned. 

Barrie,  J.  M Margaret  Ogilvy. 

Burritt,  Olin  H Recreation  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Campbell,  Lady  Training  in  the  requirements  of  social  life 

at   home   and   in   society;    and   the   best 
method  of  securing  it. 

Coe,  Fanny  E Heroes   of  everyday  life.      (A   reader   for 

the  upper  grades.) 

Collodi,  C Pinnochio — the  adventures  of  a  marionette. 

De  Quincy,  Thomas The  English  mail  coach.    Joan  of  Arc. 

Dumas,  Alexandre  Episodes    from   Les    Trois    Mousquetaires. 

(French  text.) 

Eastman,  Charles  A The  Indian  and  the  moral  code. 

Emerson,  R.  W Nature. 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang.  Hermann  und  Dorothea.     (German  text.) 

Hicks,  Warren  E Champion    spelling    book    for    public    and 

private  schools. 

Juvenal,  D.  Junius Satires  of  Juvenal.    I,  III,  X,  XI. 

Lee,  Jeanette   Mr.  Achilles. 

London,  Jack  The  call  of  the  wild. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B Samuel  Johnson. 

Meyer,  Conrad  Ferdinand.  .Das  Amulett.     (German  text.) 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson The  stranger's  pew. 

Richmond,  Grace  S On  Christmas  day  in  the  evening. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis... An  inland  voyage.    Travels  with  a  donkey. 

Stockwell,  Herbert  G Articles  on  business  topics: 

Business  knowledge.  Business  energy. 

Business  sentiment.     Business  economy. 

Business  reliability.     Enjoying  business. 

Business  illusions. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry The  Mansion. 

Woodbridge,  Elizabeth The  farm  Sunday. 

In  press : 

Carlyle,  Thomas   Essay  on  Burns. 

Dickens,  Charles Old  curiosity  shop.     6  vols. :    3  vols,  com- 
pleted. 

Guerber,  H.  A Marchen  und  Erzahlungen.  (German  text.) 

Mezger  and  Mueller Kreuz   und   Quer   durch   Deutsche   Lande. 

(German  text.) 

Schiller,  Friedrich   Jungfrau  von  Orleans.     (German  text.) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter The  talisman.    4  vols. ;  2  vols,  completed. 

Smith,  F.   Hopkinson Forty  minutes  late  and  other  stories. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M Abraham  Lincoln.     Selections  from  letters, 

speeches,   and  state  papers   of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Thackeray,  William  M.   . . .  Henry  Esmond.    5  vols. ;   2  vols,  completed. 
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STATISTICS. 

BOYS  GIRLS         TOTAL 

Resident  at  last  report 106 

Admitted     17 

Population  of  the  year 123 

Discharged     15 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 108 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  32  were  from  Pennsylvania; 
1  from  Alabama;  3  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year,  200  were  partly  supported  by  Penn- 
sylvania (thirty-five  counties  being  represented)  ;  18  by 
New  Jersey;  6  by  Delaware,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted  : — 


Optic  Atrophy  9 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  8 

Congenital   Cataract    3 

Traumatism  and  Sympathetic  Inflammation...     3 

Iridochoroiditis   3 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  2 

Retinochoroiditis  and  Optic  Atrophy 2 

Cataract  and   Iridochoroiditis 

Choroiditis,  Optic  Atrophy  and  Myopia 

Interstitial  Keratitis    

Macular  Choroiditis 

Traumatism    (Lye  Burn) 

Ulcerative  Keratitis  

Total  admissions 36 

Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  26 ;  other  States,  6 ;  foreign 
born,  4. 

Relatives  Blind: — One  girl  had  a  grandfather  (pater- 
nal) who  was  blind.  One  boy  has  a  blind  sister.  One  boy 
has  a  sister  and  brother  with  defective  sight ;  mother's  uncle 
was  blind  in  one  eye  from  smallpox.  One  boy  has  a  sister 
with  defective  sight;  also  a  grandfather  (maternal)  with 
defective  vision.  One  girl  has  a  blind  father ;  father's  uncle 
and  mother's  aunt  both  blind.  One  girl  has  two  sisters  and 
a  brother  who  are  blind.  One  girl  has  a  sister  with  defective 
sight.     One  girl's  mother,  two  brothers,  one  sister,  an  aunt 
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(maternal),  an  uncle  (maternal)  and  a  grandmother  (ma- 
ternal )  have  defective  sight.  One  boy  has  two  brothers  with 
defective  sight.  One  boy's  father,  two  brothers,  and  grand- 
father (paternal)  and  five  aunts  (paternal)  have  defective 
sight. 

Health: — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been 
good. 

LITERARY   DEPARTMENT  B0YS  GIRLS  T0Tal 

Kindergarten    9  6  *I5 

Language  : 

Reading  95  8i  fi76 

Writing   (Braille)    46  47  793 

Spelling   95  97  fi92 

Language    20  35  tSS 

Grammar    38  37  75 

Rhetoric    6  11  17 

Literature   22  22 

Latin 33  15  48 

German   13  13 

Mathematics  : 

Number     10  35  f  45 

Arithmetic    60  46  106 

Algebra   17  11             28 

Geometry    1 1  5              16 

History — Civics  : 

Ancient    15                              15 

English    11              11 

American    46              58            104 

Current  News  85              49            134 

Science  : 

Nature  Work   26             47  t73 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  46             26  72 

Physical  Geography   9  9 

Physics    4  4 

Geology     8  8 

*  The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work  this  year  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the 
connecting  class  and  the  first  grade  have  been  taught  the  following  subjects:  read- 
ing, writing  (Braille),  spelling,  language,  number,  modeling,  drawing  and  nature 
work;  and  the  first  grade  has  had,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  following: 
ancient  history  stories,  raffia  and  reed  work,  sewing  (hand),  gymnastics  and,  the 
boys  of  the  grade,  swimming.  The  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  connecting  class  and 
the  first  grade  are  included  this  year  with  the  number  of  those  pursuing  these 
subjects  in  the  main  school. 

t  Includes  10  boys  and  12  girls  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
kindergarten  building. 
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Commercial  Subjects: 

Commercial  Arithmetic   9                                9 

Bookkeeping    9                                 9 

Business  Law    9                                9 

Industrial  Geography   9                                9 

Economics    9                                 9 

Typewriting    42              35              77 

Form  Study: 

Modeling     26              23            t49 

Drawing    26              72            fgl8 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Sloyd   43                             43 

Shop: 

Cane 56 

Broom    36 

Carpet    6 

Work-room  : 

Beadwork     10 

Raffia  and  Reedwork   8 

Crocheting    

Knitting     

Sewing  ( Hand)    8 

Sewing   (Machine)    

Domestic  Science  

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Athletics    83 

Gymnastics     92 

Swimming     92 

MUSIC. 

Chorus   Singing    84 

Oratorio  Chorus 29 

Individual  Voice  Culture 8 

Piano    38 

Harmony    16 

Organ     7 

Violin     3 

Tuning     22 

$  Includes  8  boys  and  5  girls  in  the  first  grade  at  the  kindergarten  building. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend,  for  sixteen  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  for  donations  of  $100.00  for  opera  and 
theatre  tickets,  and  $25.00  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Mr.  D.  Hendrik  Ezerman,  for  tickets  for  a  piano  recital. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Chorus,  for  concert  tickets. 

American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
'  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  and  "  Das  Amulett." 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  Hermann  und  Dorothea." 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening." 

Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Selections 
from  the  Letters,  Speeches,  and  State  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
"  The  Talisman,"  "  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio,"  "  Heroes  of  Every- 
day Life,"  and  "  Letters  of  Cicero." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  and  "  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen." 

The  Outlook  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  a 
series  of  Articles  on  Business  Topics,  and  "  The  Farm  Sunday." 

Pennsylvania  Publishing  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  selections  from  "  Best  Things  from  Best  Authors." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The 
Stranger's  Pew,"  "  Forty  Minutes  Late,  and  Other  Stories,"  "  Mar- 
garet Ogilvy,"  and  "  The  Counsel  Assigned." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
November  21,  1912. 
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LIST  OK   PUPILS. 

December  ist,  19 12. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

ROYS 

Accession  UUivJ" 

No.  Names  Received 

2053  Barnett,  Fred  M 1906 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E 1906 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A 1907 

1907  Bloom,  William  C 1903 

2103  Bocella,  Luigi   1907 

2204  Bolden,   Samuel    191 1 

2235  Bollinger,  William  V 1912 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius  1906 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M 1903 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward  1903 

2087  Burritt,  Howard  B 1907 

21 1 1  Burth,  John  A 1908 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P 1901 

2154  Carroll,  Francis  W 1909 

2008  Catto,   Humbert    1905 

2090  Chamberlain,  George  P 1907 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E 1905 

2085  Copeland,  James  Monroe 1912 

2157  Cross,  Wilfred  M 1909 

2195  Davis,  John  W 1910 

2214  Davis,  William   1911 

2248  de  Moll,  Rupert  B 1912 

1910  Diezel,  Harold  C 1903 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M 1906 

2181  Doyle,  John   1910 

2238  Dutill,  Samuel   1912 

2064  Edeline,  William  H 1906 

2166  Elder,  John  Ross  1909 

2211  Evans,  Haydn  E 1911 

2167  Fellman,  Harry 1909 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P 1906 

2120  Gantz,  Charles  G 1908 

1945  George,  John  H 1904 

2100  Graves,  Francis  S 1907 

21 16  Hachenburg,  George  1908 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald   1903 

2097  Hartman,  Harry  C 1907 

2184  Hartzler,  Joseph  A 1910 

2244  Hearn,  Harold  V 1912 

1942  Henahan,  Edward   1904 

2002  Hepler,  John    1905 

1735  Heyse,  John  S 1897 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C 1906 

2206  Hoffman,  Norman  H 191 1 

1849  Howard,  Harold  DeV 1901 

2173  Huber,  Alvin  1910 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E 1904 

2131  Ireton,  William  H 1908 

1891  Jones,  Clarence  1903 

2175  Kessler,  Samuel   1910 

2158  Kramer,  William  1 1909 

2234  Krause,  Michael 1912 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F 1905 

SO 


Counties 

Franklin. 

Columbia. 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Carbon. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Northampton. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Susquehanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Bucks. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

McKean. 

Lackawanna. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 


Accession 
No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2199  Lentz,  Daniel  H 191 1  Lebanon. 

2169  Livingston,  James  F 1910  Philadelphia. 

2243  Matchey,  Wenzel 1912  Luzerne. 

2125  McCann,  Joseph  1908  Philadelphia. 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis  1902  Philadelphia. 

2164  Merkel,  Herbert  L.  Y 1909  Berks. 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle   1903  Lycoming. 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909  Philadelphia. 

2223  Oakes,  Theodore   191 1  Luzerne. 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F 1904  Philadelphia. 

2148  Opie,  Webster  H 1909  Philadelphia. 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W 1903  Luzerne. 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1917  Rambler,  Leonard  C 1903  Dauphin. 

2192  Rank,  Carl  J 1910  Union. 

2241  Rieger,  Harry   1912  Philadelphia. 

2142  Riley,  Harry    1909  Philadelphia. 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith  1907  Northampton. 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W 1905  Dauphin. 

2177  Saville,  Carroll   . . . , 1910  Chester. 

2207  Schrey,  Frederick  A 191 1  Philadelphia. 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M 1904  Berks. 

2224  Silverberg,  Mandel    191 1  Philadelphia. 

2230  Sobel,  Benjamin   1912  Philadelphia. 

2242  Spencer,  Raymond  1912  Philadelphia. 

2126  Stevenson,  William  1908  Philadelphia. 

21 17  Sweeney,  Edgar  S 1908  York. 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E 1905  Philadelphia. 

2210  Taylor,  William  R 191 1  Philadelphia. 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan   1906  Philadelphia. 

2202  Torbert,  Harold  B 191 1  Lycoming. 

2066  Ward,  George  Ernest 1906  Philadelphia. 

2137  Webber,  Russel  0 1909  Luzerne. 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W 1905  Elk. 

2145  Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909  Lycoming. 

2194  Weiner,   Abraham   1910  Philadelphia. 

2124  Wheeland,  Ralph  H 1908  Lycoming. 

1958  Williams,  Archibald 1904  Luzerne. 

2147  Wolf,  Amos  C 1909  Lebanon. 

2216  Young,  John  W 191 1  Philadelphia. 

2162  Young,  Paul  J 1909  Philadelphia. 


FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received  States 

2071  Briner,  Edward  C 1906  New  Jersey. 

2213  Deason,  Arnold    191 1  Alabama. 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W 1902  New  Jersey. 

2139  Gales,  Ernest  A 1909  New  Jersey. 

1992  Hayes,  Lewis  1904  New  Jersey. 

2006  Munis,   Raymond   1905  Delaware. 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L 1905  Delaware. 

2109  Stults,  Alfred  D 1908  New  Jersey. 

2236  Stults,  Howard   1912  New  Jersey. 

2201  Tremple,  Edward  H 191 1  New  Jersey. 

2051  Willson,  William  S 1906  New  Jersey. 

2128  Wilson,  Herman 1908  New  Jersey. 

2191  Yingling,  Harry  M 1910  Delaware. 
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GIRLS. 

Names  Received 

2152    Allen,  Margaret  E.  B 1909 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R 1905 

2222    Beaner,  Maud  K 191 1 

2250     Beckman,  May  C 1912 

1998    Biehl,  Birdella  R 1905 

2001  Billings,  Amy 1905 

21 19    Braymer,  Leona  E 1908 

2093     Casey,  Rose   1907 

2067    Clendenning,  Mary    1906 

2215    Darkes,  Lily  L 191 1 

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L 1910 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E 1904 

1980  Eaglen,  Hazel  B 1904 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta 1905 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R 1903 

2138  Fox,  Helen  M 1909 

2246  Fritchel,  Viola  M 1912 

21 18  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred  1908 

2143  Gerhart,  Marion  C 1909 

2033  Grant,  Pearl  E 1905 

2229  Griffin,  Meta 1912 

2165  Gurtowska,  Valieri 1909 

2022  Guth,  Emma   1905 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 1910 

2076  Hine,  Mabel  L 1906 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M 1907 

2186  Hoffman,  Meda  M.  1910 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M 1903 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M 1904 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901 

2044  Kelly,   Genevieve    1906 

2239  Keough,  Annie  C 1912 

2237  Kerquasz,  Annie 1912 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D 1904 

1890  Leonard,   Mabel    1902 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S 1903 

2086  Lybrand,  Christiana 1907 

2082  Mansfield,  Nora  I 1907 

2212  Mara,   Rose   191 1 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica 1905 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905 

2123  McDonald,  Mary 1908 

1919  McGuirk,  Margaret  1903 

2245  Metzler,  Rebecca 1912 

2220  Miller,   Justina 191 1 

2203  Moeller,  Gertrude  R 191 1 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H 1902 

1978  Moses,  Venna  Grace  1904 

2174  Nedzinski,  Elizabeth  L 1910 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M 1906 

1933  Pass,  Grace  E 1903 

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May 1912 

2017  Phillips,  Stella 1905 

2032  Prior,  Gertrude  C 1905 

2240  Putt,  Lillie  A 1912 

1976  Reager,  Edith  E 1904 

1989  Reichert,  Olivia  Y 1904 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P 1907 

2007  Roddy,  Mary  Ida 1905 

2168  Row,  Grace  M 1910 
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Counties 

Philadelphia. 

McKean. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Warren. 

Lackawanna. 

Delaware. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

Washington. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Tioga. 

Montgomery. 

Bucks. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Sullivan. 

Berks. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Lackawanna. 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lehigh. 

Schuylkill. 

Cambria. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Clearfield. 

Schuylkill. 

Lackawanna. 

Montgomery. 

Lehigh. 

Lackawanna. 

Lancaster. 

Berks. 

Berks. 

Berks. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 


Accession 
No  Names  Received 

2149  Rowen,   Carrie    1909 

2144  Rutherford,  Irma  1909 

1996  Saalfeld,   Anna    1905 

1944  Sabo,  Lena   1904 

2200  Saville,    Catherine    191 1 

2231  Saville,  Margaret  Mildred 1912 

2197  Schwent,  Catharine  M 191 1 

2196  Searles,  Jennie  M 191 1 

2004  Sears,  Ida  May 1905 

2122  techier,  Beatrice  J 1908 

2228  Simpson,  Gertrude  E 1912 

1981  Smay,  Lily   1904 

2156  Smith,  Helen  1 1909 

2208  Smith,   Mabel 1911 

2151  Smith,  Lillian  Marie  1909 

2185  Staub,  Rose  H. 1910 

2105  Sponheimer,  Mamie  C 1908 

2219  Tasch,   Katherine    1912 

2188  Telesco,  Angelina 1910 

2130  Terry,  Leona  M 1908 

1986  Trask,  Mildred  E 1904 

2146  Turner,  Ruth  C 1909 

2176  Tyler,   Hester  B 1910 

2205  Watts,  Katharine  Lenore   191 1 

2014  Weidert,  Ruth  C 1905 

2198  Wilkey,  Julia  Pauline 191 1 

1789  Winkel,  Edith  M 1899 

191 1  Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R 1903 

2226  Wood,  Blanche  H 191 1 

FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received 

2217  Burnett,  Grace  B 1911 

2084  Burrows,  Marion  C 1907 

2141  Carey,  Mildred   1909 

2127  Hyatt,  Lavada  1908 

2009  Jones,  Jeanette   1905 

2193  Kellert,  Frances  M 1910 

1965  Kulp,  Bessie  E 191 1 

2249  Linn,   Willie   Fay 1912 

2247  Mahan,  Martha  Lucile 1912 

2159  Miley,  Maggie  1900 

2221  Simmons,  Ruth  B 191 1 

215s  Welch,  Catherine  M 1909 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list: 

Boys    107 

Girls    101 


Counties 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Chester. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Bradford. 

Potter. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Elk. 

Lancaster. 

Schuylkill. 

Chester. 

Montgomery. 


States 

New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Quebec,  Can. 
New  Jersey. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
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Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys     14  yrs.  1  mo. 

Girls     14  yrs.  9  mos. 

HOME    INMATES. 

Admitted        Received  into 
Names  as  pupils  the  Home  States 

Boyer,   Emma    1854  1863  Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny 1843  185 1  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861  1869  China. 
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PROGRAM 

IN  COMMEMORATION    OF   THE   SEVENTY-FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH   OF 

DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD 

GIVEN  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Friday  Evening,  March   1st,   1912. 


(Dr.  Wood's  birthday  is  March  2d,  but  as  this  fell  this  year  on 
Saturday,  the  program  was  rendered  the  preceding  evening.) 


Music — Friedlander  March  for  the  organ D.  D.  Wood 

*  Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland 

"  Tributes  to  Dr.  Wood,"  or  "  The  Influence  of  the  Master" 

A  my  K.  Halfpenny 

*  Miss  Amy  K.  Halfpenny 

Music— Praise  the  Lord,  O  My  Soul D.  D.  Wood 

By  the  School 

Short  quotations  about  Dr.  Wood  by  some  of  his  former  pupils 
and  other  pupils  of  the  School : 

His  Ancestors *Lillie  Smay 

His  Early  Childhood *Fred  M.  Barnett 

His  School  Life ^Raymond  E.  Hummel 

Dr.  Wood's  Letter  to  his  Brother *V.  Grace  Moses 

Dr.  Wood,  the  Musician *Ida  Price 

Dr.  Wood,  the  Composer ,  .*John  H.  George 

Dr.  Wood,  the  Mathematician Clyde  S.  Wells 

Dr.  Wood's  Laurels *Edward  Henahan 

Dr.  Wood's  Religious  Life ^Leonard  C.  Rambler 

Dr.  Wood,  the  Teacher *  Virginia  Cartee 

Dr.  Wood's  Last  Talk  to  his  Pupils *Ruth  M.  Buck 

(Note — The  material  for  the  above  quotations  was  taken  from  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  "  David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Pupil  and  Teacher,"  by  John  Cad- 
walader,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Appendix,  78th  Annual  Report, 
pp.  vii-xii;  "  David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Musician,"  by  Philip  H.  Goepp,  Representing 
the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Appendix,  78th  Annual  Report, 
pp.  xiii-xv;  "  David  Duffle  Wood,"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer,  Rector,  St.  Stephen's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Appendix,  78th  Annual  Report,  pp.  xvi-xxii;  "  David 
Duffle  Wood,  President  of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Bunting,  Secretary  of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club,  Appendix,  78th  Annual 
Report,  pp.  xxiii-xxiv;  "  David  Duffle  Wood  and  '  The  School,'  "  by  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  78th 
Annual  Report,  pp.   11- 18.) 


(*  Present  or  former  pupils  thus  marked  were  either  members  of  Dr.  Wood's 
chorus,  or  received  individual  instruction  from  him  in  piano  or  organ  playing.) 
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Music— The  Twilight  Shadows  Fall D.  D.  Wood 

By  the  School 

Extracts  from  "  The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  Wood 

*  Margaret  McGuirk 

Some  of  Dr.  Wood's  Life  Convictions 
By  Ten  Little  Girls 

Anna  M.  Ochs        Mildred  Carey        Catherine  E.  Dunsmore 

Carrie   Rowen  Alberta    Edwards 

Florence  M.  Hiittner      Jeanetta  Jones        Ida  M.  Sears 

Blanche  Wood  Delia  Biehl 

(Note — Material  for  the  above  was  taken  from  the  program  of  "  A  Memorial 
Service  in  Honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood,  Doctor  of  Music,"  held  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Wednesday,  May  4th,  1910,  8  p.m.,  reprinted  in  78th  Annual  Report, 
Appendix,  p.  vi.) 

Music — The  Home  Land D.  D.  Wood 

By  the  School 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

by  Pupils  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

assisted  by 

MRS.  RUSSELL  KING  MILLER,  Contralto 
MR.  NICHOLAS  DOUTY,  Tenor 

Miss  Ruth  Buck,  Soprano 

Miss  Virginia  Cartee,  Mezzo-Soprano 

and  Members  of 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  Direction  of 

MR.  RUSSELL   KING   MILLER 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA 
Tuesday  Evening,  April   1 6th,   1912 


The  program  of  this  year's  Annual  Concert  was  of  a  varied  char- 
acter and  presented  the  following  works :  Excerpts  from  Mendelssohn's 
"Athalie";  Dr.  Wood's  "Behold  I  Show  You  a  Mystery";  Horatio 
Parker's  "  In  May "  and  "  The  Kobolds" ;  and,  finally,  the  impressive 
setting  of  "  Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast "  by  the  gifted  negro  composer, 
S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  who  is  to  the  music  of  his  race  what  Tanner  is  in 
painting  or  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  in  poetry. 
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RECITAL 

Given  by 

RUTH  M.  BUCK 

VIRGINIA  CARTEE 

GRACE  H.  WHITELEY 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

At  the  School,  Overbrook 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  2 1  st,    1912 
PROGRAM 

Organ — Toccata   Th.  Dubois 

RUTH    M.    BUCK 

Piano — a.  Romance )     „  ,     .  0  i 

b   Grillen  J    ^-°^ert  Schumann 

VIRGINIA  CARTEE 

Vocal — Aria  from  Der  Freischuetz C.  M.  von  Weber 

RUTH    M.    BUCK 

Piano — a.  To  Spring Ed.  Grieg 

b.  Mazurka  C.  Saint-Saens 

GRACE   H.    WHITELEY 

Organ — Chanson  Pastorale Russell  King  Miller 

VIRGINIA  CARTEE 

Piano — a.  A  Doll's  Waltz Ed.  Poldini 

b.  Norwegian  Wedding  Procession Ed.  Grieg 

ruth  m.  buck 

Demonstration  of  Class  Instruction 
on  the  Practice  Clavier 

Legato  Chord  Exercise 
Velocity  Scale  Study 

Arpeggio  Etude   Czerny 

Etude     Czerny 

RUTH   M.  BUCK  GRACE   H.  WHITELEY 

Virginia  cartee  at  the  Piano 

Piano — a.  Prelude  5\  Rachmaninoff 

b.  En  Bateau Claude  Debussy 

c.  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark Schubert-Liszt 

VIRGINIA   CARTEE 

Organ — Grand  Choeur Th.  Dubois 

GRACE    H.    WHITELEY 

Piano — Polonaise,   Op.   n Moszkowski 

RUTH    M.    BUCK 

Vocal — a.  Vissi  d'arte G.  Puccini 

b.  Serenade   Ricluxrd  Strauss 

VIRGINIA   CARTEE 

Piano — a.  Reverie )     ^,    a  ,      .. 

b.  Valse:    A  la  bien  aimee }    Ed'  Schuett 

GRACE   H.    WHITELEY 

Duo  for  Two  Pianos — Andante  and  Scherzetto C.  Chaminade 

RUTH   M.  BUCK  and  VIRGINIA  CARTEE 

These  pupils  have  completed  not  only  the  prescribed  course  at  this 
School,  but  also  the  regular  Teachers'  Course,  covering  two  years,  at 
the  Sternberg  School  of  Music. 
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PUPILS'  RECITAL 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  28th,    1912 
PROGRAM 

Organ   Solo — Offertoire.     St.    Cecilia Batiste 

FRANK  ODENATH 

Piano  Solos — a.  The  May  Queen Gocrdeler 

b.  Floating  in  Air von  Wilm 

STELLA   PHILLIPS 

Piano  Solo — Queen  of  the  Flowers Ketterer 

HARRY   C.    HARTMAN 

Piano  Solo — Crown   of   Roses Metcalf 

GENEVIEVE   KELLY 

Piano  Solo — Hilarity  Lichner 

GRACE   E.   PASS 

Vocal — Honor  and  Arms Handel 

EDWARD   HENAHAN 

Piano  Quartet — Kinderf est   March Chevalier 

GENEVIEVE   KELLY  MARION    C.    BURROWS 

FLORENCE   M.    HUTTNER  MILDRED    E.    TRASK 

Piano  Solos — a.  In   Quiet  Night Espen 

b.  Little  Boy  Blue  March Engelmann 

FLORENCE    M.    HUTTNER 

Piano  Solo — Valse   Moszkowski 

RAYMOND  E.   HUMMEL 

Organ  Solo — Allegro  from  the  Fifth  Symphony Widor 

edward  henahan 

Demonstration  of  Class  Instruction 
on  the  Practice  Clavier 

Chord  Study 

Arpeggio  Etude   Czerny 

EDITH    H.    MORRIS  BESSIE   E.    KULP 

ROSE   H.    STAUB 

Velocity  Scale  Study 

Etudes Czerny 

EDWARD  HENAHAN  FRANK  ODENATH 

ARNOLD   DEASON 

Piano  Solo — Sonata,  Op.  49,  No.  1 Beethoven 

BESSIE  E.   KULP 

Piano  Solo — Rustle  of  Spring Sinding 

FRANK  ODENATH 

Piano  Solos — a.  Solfeggietto  Bach 

b.  Prelude  Chopin 

EDITH    H.    MORRIS 

Vocal — Die  Lorelei   Liszt 

VIRGINIA   CARTEE 

Piano  Solo — Venetienne  Godard 

ROSE   H.    STAUB 

Piano  Solo — Hexentanz   MacDowell 

ARNOLD   DEASON 

Piano  Quartet — Minuetto   Moszkowski 

CHRISTIANA  LYBRAND  ADA  A.  KAISER 

FRANCES    M.    KELLERT  VERONICA    MAZICHA 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

of  the 
Young  Singers'  Glee  Club 


Tuesday  Evening,  June  4th,    1912 


PROGRAM 

Chorus — Hail,  Bright  Abode   (From  "  Tannhiiuser  ") Wagner 

Recitation — Brother  Paul's  Charity 

CLARENCE  CONNORS 

Glee — Timbuctoo    Geibel 

Song — Annie  Laurie    Geibel 

A  DOUBLE  QUARTET 

Chorus — Bridal  Chorus  (From  "  The  Rose  Maiden  ") Cowen 

Solo— Sunset    Buck 

EDWARD   HENAHAN 

Part  Song — Kentucky  Babe Geibel 

Recitation — Freddy   Simpson's   Misfortune 

HARRY   DITZLER 

Cradle  Song — Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup Harrington 

A   DOUBLE   QUARTET 

Solo — The  Tom  Cat  

JOHN    HEPLER 

Glee — Johnny  Schmoker   

Solo — Good  Masters  If  In  Love  Ye  Be Adams 

WILLIAM    STEVENSON 

Recitation — The  Ark  and  the  Flood 

HARRY  HARTMAN 

Ancient  Tragic  Cantata,  The  Grasshopper  with  Modern 

Perversions   (Revised)    


Overture  by  the  Wind  Orchestra Grasshoppers  and  other  Bugs 

Song — O,  The  Grasshopper  Sat Relatives  of  the  Deceased 

Air — Fair  Vas  Hiss  Form John  Hepler 

Air — High  on  a  Stalk Edward  Henahan 

Treble  Chorus — We  Twa  Hae  'Louped .  Maiden  A'nts 
Melodrama — McTurkey  O'Gobbler  ...Clarence  Connors 
Male  Chorus — 01' Massa  Hopper  Grass  .Black  Bugs 

Air — The  French  Account Kenneth  Perry 

Air — Lee  Glasseehoppel  Sattee Harry  Hartman 

Exhortation — All  Flesh  is  Grass William  Stevenson 

Recitative — Horrible  Occurrence Joseph  Proctor 

Grand  Chorus — He  Gobbled  Him  Up. Friends  and  Relatives 
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ATHLETIC  CONTEST 

between 

PUPILS  OF  THE  JESSE  GEORGE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

and 

JUNIORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 

Friday,  May  24th,    1912,  at  3.30   P.M. 


EVENTS 
J.    Standing  broad  jump 

Won  by  Wilfred  M.  Cross  (Overbrook).     Distance,  8  ft.  8^4  in. 
Second,  Harold  C.  Diezel  (Overbrook).    Distance,  8  ft.  7  in. 
Third,  Francis  S.  Graves  (Overbrook).    Distance,  8  ft. 

2«    Hop,  step  and  jump 

Won  by  Francis  S.  Graves  (Overbrook).    Distance,  20  ft.  4%  in. 

Second,  William  S.  Willson  (Overbrook).   Distance,  19  ft.  11^  in. 
Third,  Harry  C.  Hartman  (Overbrook).    Distance,  19  ft.  7  in. 

3*    Hundred-yard  dash 

Won  by  Harry  C.  Hartman  (Overbrook).    Time,  12  4-5  sec. 

Second,  James  Monroe  Copeland  (Overbrook).    Time,  13  sec. 
Third,  Clarence  Jones  (Overbrook).    Time,  13  1-5  sec. 

4»    Standing  high  jump 

Won  by  Harry  Warrington  (Jesse  George).    Height,  3  ft.  7  in. 
Second,  Ernest  Ward  (Overbrook).    Height,  3  ft.  6  in. 

Third,  Wilfred  M.  Cross  (Overbrook).    Height,  3  ft.  5  in. 

5*    Three  consecutive  jumps 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland  (Overbrook).    Distance,  23  ft.  2  in. 
Second,  Wilfred  M.  Cross  (Overbrook).    Distance,  22  ft.  10  in. 
Third,  Harold  C.  Diezel  (Overbrook).    Distance,  22  ft.  9^  in. 

6»    Fifty-yard  dash 

Won  by  Harry  Warrington  (Jesse  George).    Time  6  2-5  sec. 

Second,  Wayne  Donnell  and  James  Gillin,  Tied  (Jesse  George). 

Time,  6  4-5  sec. 

Final  score: 

Jesse  George  School 14  points 

Overbrook  School  40  points 


ATHLETIC  CONTEST 

between  the 

Faculty  and  Pupils  of  the  Boys'  School 

ATHLETIC  FIELD 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  OVERBROOK,  PA. 

Saturday,  June   1st,    1912,  at  2  P.M. 


EVENTS 


Standing  broad  jump — 8  Entries 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Distance,  o.  ft.  8  in. 

Second — Mr.  Hartung.    Distance,  8  ft.  n^  in. 

Third — Edward  Henahan.    Distance,  8  ft.  6  in. 

Hop,  step  and  jump — 8  Entries 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Distance,  24  ft.  g]/2  in. 

Second — Mr.  Hartung.    Distance,  24  ft.  8J^  in. 
Third — Harold  Howard.    Distance,  23  ft.  3  in. 

Hundred-yard  dash — 6  Entries 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Time,  11  3-5  sec. 

Second — Mr.  Randle.    Time,  12  2-5  sec. 

Third — Cornelius  Boyle.    Time,  13  2-5  sec. 

Standing  high  jump — 8  Entries 
Won  by  Mr.  Molter  and  Harold  Howarc,  Tied.    Height,  4  ft.  2  in. 
Second — Howard  Yeager.    Height,  4  ft.  1  in. 

Shot  put — 8  Entries 

Won  by  John  Horan.    Distance,  33  ft.  3  in. 

Second — Haydn  Evans.    Distance,  32  ft.  ^  in. 
Third — Mr.  Hartung.    Distance,  31  ft.  9  in. 

Three  standing  jumps — 8  Entries 

Won  by  Mr.  Molter.    Distance,  26  ft.  8  in. 

Second — Mr.  Hartung.    Distance,  25  ft.  8^2  in. 

Third — Howard  Yeager  and  Harold  Diezel,  Tied. 

Distance,  25  ft.  2^  in. 

Fifty-yard  dash — 8  Entries 

Won  by  Cornelius  Boyle.    Time,  6  1-5  sec. 

Second — Mr.  Molter  and  Mr.  Randle,  Tied.    Time,  6  2-5  sec. 

Final  score  in  points: 

Boys    22 

Faculty  41 
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OVERBROOK  DAY 


Saturday  Afternoon,  June  8th,   1912 


INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOMS 

TWO  TO  THREE-FIFTEEN 


GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Grade  I : 
Reading 

Grade  II : 
Reading 
Geography 

Grade  III : 
Pencil  writing 

Grade  IV: 
Geography 
Form  study 
Reading 

Grade  V: 
Reading 
Form  study 
Typewriter  dictation 

Grade  VI : 
Reading 
Form  study 
Typewriter  dictation 

Grade  VII : 
Latin 
Geometry 
Algebra 
History 
Reading 

Grade  VIII: 
Latin 
Geometry 
Algebra 
History 
Reading 

Domestic  Science: 

Room  open  for  inspection 

Industries : 
Knitting,  crocheting 
Hand  and  machine  sewing 
Reedwork 


BOYS'  SCHOOL 
Grade  II : 
Reading 
Copying 
Modeling 

Grade  III : 
Reading 
Writing 
Geography 
Modeling 

Grade  IV: 
Reading 
Geography 
Arithmetic 

Grade  V: 
Reading 
Geography 
Arithmetic 

Grade  VI  : 
Reading — A   Midsummer-night's 

Dream 
Physiology  and  hygiene 

Grade  VII  : 
Algebra 
Geometry 

Grade  VIII : 
Typewriting  illustrating  business 
forms 

Special  Grade: 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 

Industries : 
Sloyd 
Caning 

Broom-making 
Carpet  and  rug  weaving 
Piano  tuning 
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IN   THE   ASSEMBLY   HALL 

THREE-FIFTEEN  TO  THREE-FORTY-FIVE 

Chorus — O  Lovely  May German 

The  School 

Glees — a.  Spring  Chorus   Saint-Saens 

b.  O  Heart  of  Mine Clough-Leighter 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

Recitation — The  Pied  Piper Robert  Browning 

Maud  Beaner  Marion  Gerhart 

Meta  Griffin  Catherine  Saville 

Pauline  Bach  Jennie  Searles 

Lily  Darkes  Gertrude  Simpson 

Glee — Hail  Bright   Abode Wagner 

Boys'  Glee  Club 

Recitation — Little  Orphant  Annie James  Whit  comb  Riley 

George  Chamberlain 

Chorus — In   May   Parker 

Selected  Chorus 

ON  THE  BOYS'  GREEN  AND  IN  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 
three-forty-five  to  four-fifteen 

Play,  Games,  and  Athletic  Sports 
Inspection  of  School  Gardens 

ON   THE   GIRLS'   GREEN 
four-fifteen  to  five 

Aesthetic  Dances  Folk  Dances 

Greek  Movements  Irish  Reel 

Minuet  Highland  Schottische 

Faust  Waltz  Laudnum  Bunches    (Russian) 

Milkmaids'  Dance  Trallen  (Swedish) 

First  Aid  Drill 

May  Pole  Waltz  Flower  Dance 

SWIMMING   POOL   AND   BOWLING  ALLEY 
FIVE  to  five-thirty 

Swimming  and  Bowling  (Boys) 
five-thirty 

REFRESHMENTS 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Tuesday  Evening,  June    1  1  th,    1912 
i  

PROGRAM 

Mary  Alice   Smith Riley 

CAROLINE   V.   SABO 

The  Valley  of  the  Shadder Morgan 

EDNA  L.  BYERS 

How  the  La  Rue  Stakes  Were  Lost Hood 

ETHEL  E.   JONES 

The  Toboggan  Slide Anonymous 

EMMA   M.  GUTH 

The  Story  the  Doctor  Told Hallmark 

STELLA  E.  PHILLIPS 

Through  Fire  and  Water Lincoln 

VERONICA   E.   MAZICHA 

As  the  Moon  Rose Phelps 

LULA  C.  ALLISON 

Aristarchus  Studies  Elocution .Bisbee 

MARY    C.  CLENDENNING 

Stubby's  Boquet Arr.  by  Mrs.  A.  Lowell 

ADA  A.  KAISER 

A  Sisterly  Scheme Bunner 

LILLIE  B.  SMAY 

JUDGES 

Mrs.  Christine  S.  Shearer  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Rees 

Miss  Mary  D.  Bechtel 

PRIZES   AWARDED 
First:  Veronica  E.  Mazicha 
Second:    Mary  C.  Clendenning 
Honorable  Mention:   Caroline  V.  Sabo 
Ada  A.  Kaiser 
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Graduation  Exercises  of  the  80th  Year 


Thursday  Morning,  June  20th,    1912 


PROGRAM 

Organ — Offertoire ;    St.  Cecilia Ed.  Batiste 

Frank  Farr  Odenath 

Part  Song — O  Lovely  May Edward  German 

By  the  School 

Declamation — From  the  Valley  of  the  Shadder Carrie  B.  Morgan 

Edna  Lenett  Byers 

Piano — Valse  ;   A  la  bien  aimee Ed.  Schuett 

Grace  H.  Whiteley 

Declamation — The  Rising  of  1776 T.  Buchanan  Read 

Harry  Calvin  Hart  man 

Vocal — Aria  from  Der  Freischuetz C.  M.  von  Weber 

Ruth  Margaret  Buck 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Alumnae   Song — "  Alma   Mater  " 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 
Music  by  Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 

By  the  Alumnae 

Auld  Lang  Syne 

By  the  School 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1912,  with  Titles  of 
Graduation  Essays: 

Edna  Lenett  B yers "  Charles  Dickens" 

Ethel  E.  Jones "  Mark  Twain,  The  Author" 

Adah  V.  Wisser "  David  D.  Wood" 

Fred  M.  Barnett "  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America" 

Howard  Benton  Burritt "  The  Awakening  of  China" 

Edwin  P.  Butz.  ."The  Development  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States" 

Harry  Calvin  Hartman "  Commission  Government" 

Francis  Leo  McLaughlin "  Home  Rule  for  Ireland" 

Francis  Farr  Odenath "  Frederic  Chopin" 

Class  Motto: 
He  who  would  be  wise  must  daily  earn  his  wisdom 

Class  Colors: 
Red  and  White 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 

Ruth  Margaret  Buck  Virginia  T.  Cartee 

Grace  H.  Whiteley 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 
Arnold  Omie  Deason  John  Joseph  Horan 

Lewis  E.  Draper  Chester  Grant  Leedy 

Henry  Eichenberger  Howard  Edward  Yeager 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prises  for  Scholarship: 

Ethel  E.  Jones 

Howard  Benton  Burritt 

Frank  Farr  Odenath 

Pupil  receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prise — 

A  Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest 

in  Typewriting: 

Virginia  T.  Cartee 

Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison  Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 

and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Olivia  Y.  Reichert  Henry  M.  Sheetz 
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LIST  OF   PUBLICATIONS  IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  * 


(Stereotyped  by  various  schools  and  societies  from  February  I,  1912,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1913.  List  of  publications  previous  to  February  1,  1912,  will  be  mailed 
upon  application.) 

Explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 

Letters  indicate  the  schools  and  societies  by  which  the  books  have  been 
embossed : 

"  A  " — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"  B  " — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

"  C  " — Public  School  Classes,  Chicago,  111.    John  B.  Curtis,  Supervisor. 

"  CI " — Public  School  Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor. 

"  G  " — School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  South  Dakota. 

"J"— School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

"  L  "—School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

"  M  " — Public  School  Classes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy,  Instructor. 

"N.  Y."— Public  School  Classes,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Miss  Gertrude  E. 
Bingham,  Supervisor. 

"  O  " — Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

"  P  " — Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"  R  " — Public  School  Classes,  Racine,  Wis.    Miss  Catharine  M.  Light,  Instructor. 

"  S  "—School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  X  " — Xavier  Braille  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 
Series  of  classics  embossed,  and  publishers. 

"  E.  E.  C."     Eclectic  English  Classics — American  Book  Co. 

"  R.  L.  S."     Riverside  Literature  Series — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  C.  for  C."     Classics  for  Children — Ginn  &  Co. 

"  S.  E.  C."     Standard  English  Classics — Ginn  &  Co. 

"  H.  C.  R."     Historic  Classic  Readings — Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  volumes ;  "  p  "  pamphlet ;  "  ps  "  pamphlets ; 
41 1 "  leaflet.  A  volume  contains  over  40  pages ;  a  pamphlet  not  less  than  15  or  more 
than  40  pages;   a  leaflet  less  than  15  pages. 

Books  marked  thus  (*)  are  printed  with  contractions;  books  marked  thus  ($) 
are  printed  with  and  without  contractions;  all  others  are  printed  with  full  spelling. 
Books  marked  thus  (°)  are  interpointed. 

The  plates  of  all  books  marked  thus  (f )  are  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  whence  books  are  obtainable.  Plates  of  all  books 
not  so  marked  are  retained  by  the  schools  and  societies  by  which  they  were 
embossed. 

Notes. — The  information  concerning  the  titles  in  this  list  was  supplied  by  the 
organizations  that  have  embossed  the  various  books.  It  has  been  secured  only  with 
considerable  labor  and  correspondence.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  information 
is  entirely  correct;  as  errors  are  discovered  we  shall  appreciate  it  if  they  are  called 
to  our  attention. 

Braille  Music. — We  do  not  emboss  music,  which  is  embossed  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Watertown  and  Jacksonville.  For  information,  address  Director 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Supt.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  111. 


*  Between  1895  and  1909  the  complete  list  of  titles  in  American  Braille  appeared  in  each 
annual  report.  Since  1909  there  have  been  included  in  the  annual  report  only  the  titles  of  those 
books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  embossed  during  the  current  year. 
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Periodicals 

Catholic  review  (a  monthly,  published  by  the  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  824  Oak- 
dale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    Publication  begun  in  1912)       10x11  24     1 

♦Christian  record  (a  monthly  magazine,  published 
free;  address  The  Christian  Record,  College 
View,  Nebraska.     Publication  begun  in  1898) . . .         9x12  36     1 

*Matilda  Ziegler  magazine  for  the  blind  (a  monthly, 
practically  free ;  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  250  W. 
54th  St.,  New  York  City.  Publication  begun  in 
1907)      12x13  49     1 

*The  illuminator,  (a  quarterly  Braille  magazine,  pub- 
lished free  by  the  Holmes-Schenley  literary 
society  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Publication  begun  in  1912) 10^x9  48  P 

*The  Michigan  herald  for  the  blind,  published  monthly 
except  July  and  August,  by  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan.     Subscription 

price  25c.  per  year.    Publication  begun  in  191 1...       13x10^2       19  L 

The  searchlight  (published  free;  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind;  sent  out  to  the  chil- 
dren from  "The  Lighthouse,"  118  E.  59th  St., 
New  York  City.     Publication  begun  in  1910) 10x11  24     1 

Religion  and  Ethics 

*aKempis,  Thomas.     The   following  of  Christ.     B. 

Herder    14x12        287     2      X       1913 

*Bede,    Canon,   O.S.B.,   Don.     Heroes   of   the   faith. 

Benziger  Bros 12x10  77     1       X      1913 

*Bible.    American  standard  revision  12x10^2  2529  14       S       1913 

From  plates  stereotyped  with  standard  con- 
tractions at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  permission  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son &  Sons.  Address  the  American  Bible 
Society,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Old  Testament:  Complete  in  14  vols.,  pp. 
2529. 

Contents : 
Vol.         I.  Genesis. 
Vol.        II.  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 
Vol.      III.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
Vol.       IV.  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth. 
Vol.        V.  I  and  II  Samuel. 
Vol.      VI.  I  and  II  Kings. 
Vol.    VII.  I  and  II  Chronicles. 
Vol.  VIII.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther  and  Job. 
Vol.       IX.  Psalms. 
Vol.        X.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Songs 

of  Solomon. 
Vol.      XL  Isaiah. 
Vol.     XII.  Jeremiah. 
Vol.  XIII.  Lamentations  and  Ezekiel. 
Vol.  XIV.  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,    Jonah,     Micah,    Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zachariah,  and  Malachi. 
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Price  $8.40  net  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Transporta- 
tion east  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  freight  much 
cheaper  than  by  mail :  or  60c.  per  volume ;  post- 
age, 74c.  additional  per  volume. 

New  Testament :  Complete  in  5  volumes, 
pp.  720. 

Contents : 
Vol.      I.  Matthew  and  Mark. 
Vol.    II.  Luke  and  John. 
Vol.  III.  Acts  and  Romans. 
Vol.  IV.  I    and    II    Corinthians,    Galatians, 

Ephesians,   Philippians,   Collossians,   I  and 

II  Thessalonians,  I  and  II  Timothy,  and 

Titus. 
Vol.  V.  Philemon,   Hebrews,   James,   I   and 

II   Peter,   I,   II   and   III   John,   Jude   and 

Revelation. 

Price  per  set  $3.00  net  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
covering  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  publication. 
Transportation  east  of  the  Mississippi  by  freight 
less  than  $1.00  additional.  If  separate  volumes 
are  desired,  60c.  each.  If  it  is  preferred  that  they 
be  sent  by  mail,  add  48c.  per  volume.  The  four 
gospels  will  be  furnished  in  four  volumes  for 
$1.80,  45c.  per  volume  postage. 

*Coppens,  S.J.,  Rev.  Charles.    Protestant  reformation. 

B.  Herder.    Copy.     1907,  Joseph  Gummersbach. .       12x10  85     1       X       1913 

*Deharbe,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph.  A  full  catechism  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Schwartz,  Kirwin  and  Fauss. 
Copy.  L.  Kehoe,  1876.  Transferred  to  the  Cath- 
olic School  Book  Co 14x12        246    2      X       1913 

fEastman,   Charles   A.     The    Indian   and   the   moral 

code.    From  The  Outlook,  January  7,  191 1 6lixioT/2      26     1       O       1912 

^Popular  manual  of  church  history.     Benzigcr  Bros.. 

1894 14x12        342    3      X       1913 

Sociology 

*Loeb,  Isidor.  Government  in  Missouri ;  local,  state, 
and  national.  American  Book  Co..  1912  (in 
press)    12x10^2  2       S       1913 


Education 

fBurritt,  O.H.     Recreation  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Reprinted  from  The  Playground,  May,  191 1 6%xio^       19     1       O       1912 

fCampbell,  Lady.     Training  in  the  requirements  of 

social  life  at  home  and  in  society:    and  the  best 

method  of  securing  it.  From  Report  of  the  third 

triennial  international  conference  on  the   blind, 

and  Exhibition  of  work.     Held  at  Exeter,  July 

3d  to  July  7th,  191 1 6%xioy2      94     1       O       1912 

*Ellis,   Carlos   B.      Practical    bookkeeping.      Allyn    & 

Bacon,  1907  14x12        513     5       L       1913 
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fStockwell,  Herbert  G.  From  TA*  Outlook,  Jan.  14; 
Feb.  11  &  18;   Mar.  4  &  18;  Dec.  30,  191 1:   July 

13,  1912   6%xioy2     137     1      0      1912 

Contents :  Business  knowledge ;  Business 
energy;  Business  sentiment;  Business  econ- 
omy; Business  reliability ;  Enjoying  business; 
Business  illusions. 

Language   (including  Readers) 

English 
Baldwin,  James.     School  reading  by  grades.     Fifth 

year.    American  Book  Co.,  1897 11x9^2      295    6      N       1913 

Buckwalter  &  Geoffrey.    The  third  reader.    Parker 

P.  Simmons,  1907  (in  press)   11x9^      284  N       1913 

The  fourth  reader,  part  I.     Parker  P. 

Simmons,  1908  (in  press) 11x9^       134  N       1913 

Davis,  John  "W".    Evenings  with  grandma,  part  I,  for 

third  year  classes.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1911 11x9^      106    2      N      1913 

and  Julien,  Fannie.  Finger  play  reader, 

part  I,  for  first  year  classes.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

1909   11x9^        90    2      N      1913 

and  Julien,  Fannie.  Finger  play  reader, 

part  II,  for  first  year  classes.     D.  C.  Heath  & 

Co.,  1909  1  ixgl/2      108    2      N      1913 

fHicks,  Warren  A.  Champion  spelling  book  for 
public  and  private  schools.  American  Book  Co., 
1909 6J/8XioJ/2    374    6      O      1912 

Howe,  Will  D.,  and  Pritchard,  Myron  F.,  and  Brown, 
E.V.  The  Howe  readers,  a  fifth  reader.  Chas. 
Scribner's   Sons,   1908 12x9^      516    9      C       1913 

Practical  Spelling  book,  especially  designed  for  grades 
4>  5>  6,  7,  8.     Prepared  from  lists  furnished  by 

teachers  in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools.     Row,  as  de- 
Peterson  &  Co.,  1912 11x10        125  sired  M      1913 

German 
fGoethe,  Johann  "Wolfgang.    Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Ed.   with   notes   and   vocabulary  by  Arthur   H. 

Palmer.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,   1903  10*^x13^2     302    2      O      1912 
fGuerber,  H.A.     Marchen  und  Erzahlungen.     D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1895  (in  press) 10^x13^  O      1912 

fMeyer,  Conrad  Ferdinand.    Das  Amulett.    Notes  and 

vocabulary  by  C.  C.  Glascock.     American  Book 

Co.,  1905   10^x13*^    276    2      O      1913 

fMezger,  Robert,  and  Mueller,  "Wilhelm.     Kreuz  und 

Quer   durch   Deutsche  Lande.     American  Book 

Co.,  1912   (in  press) 10^x13^  O      1913 

fSchiller,  Friedrich.    Jungfrau  von  Orleans.    Revised 

by  Benjamin  W.  Wells.    Introduction  and  notes. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1901  (in  press) 10^x13^  O      1913 

Latin 
tGcero.    Selected  letters.    Ed.  with  introduction  and 

notes  by  Frank  Frost  Abbott.    Ginn  &  Co.,  1897 

(in  press)    10^2x13^  O      1913 

*Kelsey,    Francis.      Caesar's    Gallic    war    vocabulary. 

Allyn  &  Bacon  (in  press) 14x12  L       1913 
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Price,  Overton  W»    The  land  we  live  in   (The  boys' 

book  of  conservation).    Maynard  &  Co.,  1911 10^x9  350    3       S       1913 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

Stone,  John  C.,  and  Millis,  James  F*     The   Stone- 

Millis  arithmetic,  book  I.     Benj.  Sanborn  &  Co., 

1910 12.X9H      490    9       C       1913 

The  Stone-Millis  arithmetic,  book  II. 

Benj.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1910 12x9^      604  11       C       1913 

Algebra 

Hawkes,   Luby,   Fouton.     First   course   in   algebra. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1909  and  1910  (in  press) 11x10        195  M      1913 

Geometry 

Shultee,  Arthur,  and  Sevenoak,  F.L.   Plane  geometry. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901   (in  press) 11x9^      576  N      1913 

Natural  History 

Patri,  Angelo.     White  patch.     American  Book  Co., 

^1911 10^x9  297    3       S       1913 

Turner,    E.A.       Our    common     friends    and     foes. 

American  Book  Co.,  191 1  (in  press) 105^x9  i*9     J       S       I9X3 

Useful  Arts 

Hanngren,  A.S.  Directions  for  drafting  patterns, 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  1912 nx9i5e        43     1       B       1913 

Richards,  E.H.,  and  Elliott,  S.M.  Chemistry  of  cook- 
ing and  cleaning.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1909 
(in  press)    iix9i5g  B       1913 

Literature  and  Rhetoric 

Collins,  W.L«     The  Iliad  of  Homer ;    from  Ancient 

Classics  for  English  readers.   Blackwood  &  Sons, 

1887   iix9i5(j       127    3       B       1913 

fEmerson,  Ralph   Waldo.     Nature.     From   "  Nature 

addresses  and  lectures."  Henry  Altemus  Com- 
pany       10^x13^      65     1       O      1913 

fLincoln,    Abraham*      Selections    from    the    letters, 

speeches,  and  state  papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Edited   with   notes  and  introduction  by  Ida  M. 

Tarbell.    Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1  (in  press) 10^x13^  O       1912 

fSelections  for  class  study  and  declamation  (in  press)     6^x10^4  O       1913 

Contents :    Stubby's  bouquet. 
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Stevens,  Lillian  O.,  and  Allen,  Edward  Frank.     King 

Arthur    stories    from    the    text    of    Sir    Thomas 

Malory's     "  La    morte     Darthur."       Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1908 11x95^       348     5       N       1913 

Taylor,   Charles   L.,  selected   and   arranged.     Gems 

from  Lincoln.    Pittsburgh  School  for  Blind,  1912  10^x9  32     1       P       1913 

Trollope,   Anthony.     Caesar,    from   Ancient   classics 

for   English   readers.     Blackwood  &   Sons,    1871 

(in  press)    iix9t56  B       1913 

^Williams,  ¥m.     Composition   and   rhetoric.     D.    C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1890  (in  press) 14x12  L       1913 

Fiction  (including  juvenile) 

fAndrews,  Mrs.  M.R.S.  The  counsel  assigned.    Chas. 

Scribner's   Sons,   1912 6^xioT/ 

fBarrie,   James   M.     Margaret    Ogilvy — by   her    son. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896 10^x13^     113 

fCollodi,  C.  Pinocchi — The  adventures  of  a  marion- 
ette.    Translated  by  Walter   S.  Cramp.     Ed.  by 

Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood 6%xio^     306 

De  la  Ramee,  Louise.  A  leaf  in  the  storm.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1875 Iix9i56 

Dickens,  Charles.  Great  expectations.  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,   1911    11x9?% 

fDickens.  Charles.     Old  curiosity  shop.     A.  L.   Burt 

Co.  (in  press,  4  vols,  completed) 10^x13^2 

Fox,  John,  Jr.     Little  shepherd   of  kingdom  come. 

Chas.   Scribner's  Sons,  1903 10^x9^ 

Hoyt,   A.M.     After   graduation.      Outlook   for   the 

Blind,   1912    Iix9tlj 

Kelly,  Myra.    A  little  matter  of  real  estate,  and  other 

stories.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1912 10^x9^ 

f Lee,  Jennette.    Mr.  Achilles.     Outlook,  1912 6%xio>4     238    2 

fLondon,  Jack.     The  call   of   the   wild.      Grosset   & 

Dunlap,  1903 10^x13^     134     1       O       1913 

MacGonigle,  Jane  G.,  and  Bailey,  Temple.  The 
blooming  of  the  lilies  and  Looking-in  of  Lisbeth. 
Century  Co 10^x9 

fPage,  Thomas  Nelson,  The  stranger's  pew.  Scrib- 
ner's magazine,  1910  6%xioj4 

fRichmond,  Grace  S.  On  Christmas  day  in  the  eve- 
ning.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1910 6%xio^ 

Spyri,  Johanna.    Heidi.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1899 10^2x9^ 

fScott,  Sir  "Walter.  The  talisman.  Ed.  by  Dwight 
Holbrook,  with  notes.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1885  (in 
press,  2  vols,  completed) 10^x13^ 

fSmith,   F.  Hopkinson.     Forty   minutes   late.     Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons,  1909   6^x10^2 

Thackeray,  Wm.  M.    Vanity  fair.   Thos.  Y.  Crowell 

&  Co.    (in  press) 12x9% 

fThackeray,  Wm,  M.    Henry  Esmond.    Thos.  Nelson 

&  Sons,  1909  (in  press,  3  vols,  completed) 10^2x13^ 

fVan  Dyke,  Henry.    The  mansion.    Harper  Brothers, 

1911   6%xio^      75     1 
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Arnold,   Sir  Edwin.     The  light   of   Asia.      Roberts 

Bros,  1880  11x9^1       181     3      B       1913 

Curtis,  H.R.,  compiled.    Nonsense  anthology nx9i5s        65     1       B       1913 

History 

Cox,   G.W.     The   crusades.     Scribner's    Sons,    1886 

(in  press) 1IX9&  B       1913 

Fiske,  John.    The  Mississippi  valley  in  the  civil  war. 

Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1900 iixcjtfc       361     6       B       1913 

Woodburn,   James   A.,  Ph.D.,  and   Moran,   Thomas 

F.,    Ph.D.      Elementary    American    history    and 

government.    Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  1910 12x9^2       861  15       C       1913 

Geography  and  Description 

Dodge,  Richard  Elwood.  Dodge's  advanced  geog- 
raphy. Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  1904,  1906,  1907, 
1908,   1911    (in  press) 12x9^       660     5       A       1913 

Europe 

fStevenson,  Robert  Louis.  An  inland  voyage.    Preface 

by  Mrs.  Stevenson.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1905  10^x13^     159     1       O       1912 
f Travels   with   a   donkey.      Preface  by 

Mrs.  Stevenson.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1905 10^x13^2     149     1       O       1912 

Biography 

Gilley,  John.  Eliot,  C."W.   John  Gilley,  Maine  farmer 

and  fisherman.    American  Unitarian  Association, 

1899    1 1x91^         38     t       B       1913 

t Johnson,  Samuel.     Macaulay,   Thomas  B.     Samuel 

Johnson.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1903 10^x13^     134     1       O       1913 

MacDowell,  Edward.     Gilman,  J.  Lawrence.     John 

Lane  Co.,  1908 12x9%      210    2      A       1913 

Rossini..  Bevan,  "W.  Armine.     George  Bell  &  Sons, 

1904    12x9^4        91     1       A       1913 

Scott,    Capt.    Thomas    A.      Smith,    F.H.      Captain 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  master  diver.  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  1908 iix9i5tj         40     1       B       1913 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  f  •  •  1  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  I,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi        j        klm 

•  6  •  «     •  •••••  ••••  •  «     «- 

•  ••  •••  •••••  •••• 

•  •    •  •  •  • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 

o  •  •••••••••  •  ••  •  •    • 

«  «•  •  •••••••• 


•  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  (  #  .  ) 


MARKS   OF  PUNCTUATION. 

?!-()' 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •        • 

•  •     •  •  •  •     • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.     The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the   capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;   thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

••  ••  ••••• 

i     <     1 

numkraXs. 

When   alone  or  in   combination  the   following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

123456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


•  •  —     •  • 


I       .  46       •      •   •  235 
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INITIAL  BETTERS  USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 


not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 

•••••  •  •         •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED   AS  WORD   AND    PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in       ing 


•  •  • » 

•  •  • 

•  •        •  •  • 


is         of        on       or       ou      ow       st       'LT      tion 


that  tiwn         which 

•  •  •  •  ••  •• 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •   |    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 


(::) 


The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period         •  is  used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


•  •       •  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

•    •  •  •  • 


$2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    y         ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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J3     •  O 


a  •  •  • 


V 


•      *d 


bjo 


•  •    u 


•    (72 


r*4 


—       •    •    • 


tuo 

•  • 

o 

1/1 

•  • 

►H 

c4 
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• 
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•       • 
• 

«< 
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•  • 
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•  • 
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•  • 

-* 
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•       • 
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►J 
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• 
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• 
• 
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• 
• 

a 

«< 

to 

•       • 

M 

C3 

• 

W 

V 

• 

• 

o 


•  •  • 


M 


ON 


U 


c<i 


V 

•     Oh 


s 


o      .         »    — i 


V, 


^3         • 


_.  •  HH      •    • 


£ 


</l 

• 

• 

""* 

•  • 

• 

• 

rd 

• 

• 

rC 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

C 

• 

• 

• 

o 
a 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

OJO 

• 

• 

o 

•  •  • 

• 

c 

• 

• 

"■•-j 

•    fc/j 


h/3 


•    •  .a 

•       o 

S 
o 


-5  •  •     3 

OS  • 


•         •      CL, 


fl  ■  V. 


Oh 


v 


2 
o 


•  o 

S   * 


2 
"3 

o 


•  •  • 


PL, 


S3 

^3     • 


•   ,J3 


•     4> 


•        fcuo  •      • 

°     .  (3     .       . 


S*  1) 

•       •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  326IS, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  i28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 


Rests, 


Accidental  b, 


Intervals, 


D 


•  4 


•  4 

•  5 


•  1 


•  1 

•  2 


— .  or  ^         jhl 


E 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


•  5 


•  4 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


4 

•  2 


5 

•  l 

•  s 


a 


or  1 


\>         V     V 


•  •      •  • 


2d 


slur 


3d 


in  accord 
with 


4th         5th 


turn 


•  5 

•  6 


grace 
nute 


Oth         7th 


trill 


B 


8th 


repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2«  •  5 
3*  «6 

2« 

3* 

S*      3« 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.             d. 

left  hand 
m.             g. 

•              9 

• 

• 

•         • 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (      •  V 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


6* 

2*  *5 

S»  «6 

2»  o  5     2*  «5 
4* 


:•  {} 


•  l 

6* 


+ 

+ 
fraction. 


(ratio.) 


::/ 


•    index. 


•  3 


over 


V     exponent. 

5.     Prime> 
•  3     sub-literal. 


(when  alone) 


•  ,  varies  as. 


factorial. 


(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6^,      •    •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 

But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede 

ii  /-   /  ••  •  •• 

each  number;  e.g.,  by2,  •  •  •••  ••• 


RUI.ES. 


I.     The  exponent  sign 


C") 


precedes    literal,   numero-literal,    negative, 


fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  A 
read  prime,  second,  third,  etc.;  sub-prime,  sub-second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3  •      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co-efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    »  •••••  ••  «•  •• 

fore  the  radical  ;,.£-.,    \[  X*  +  y      I. I  ..^.H.:*  '.'I* 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket. 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  |  I . 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 

Peri°dC..6)- 

X.  Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically . 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


3y* 


•  •    •  •  •  o       • 

•  •  •••••• 

•     ••  •  •••  •• 


•         •     •  •         •         •     • 

•  •         •     • 

•  ••         •  •  •         ••  •• 


m  +  1 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •       • 


•    •  •    •       •  • 

•  »    •  •    • 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


x-fy 
6  -fx: 


••  ••  •••••  •  ••• 

••••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

•       ••  •  •••••  ••••  »    »  * 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


\f  3  +  V  5  \f  x  +  y 


•  ••••  ••••  •  •      o  •• 

•  ••         •  ••         •••         •         •»•         • 

•  •  •••  •  •••  •  •     •  0 

•  •         •     •         •  •  • 

•  •••         •         0     0  0 

•  •••  •         •         •• 


Rule  VII. 


vV 


•    o  •       •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •         • 


•  •  •     •  •         •         • 

•  »        •     0  •  ••••• 

•         •     •  •  •         • 


•  •     •  • 


EXAMPLES. 

x*  — 6x     -f8     =     o. 

•     •••  ••  •• 

•    o  ••  0    0  0    0  •• 

2    (    X       I     )    (    X       2)=       °       • 


0     0  ••  •••  •• 

•>     *  0  ••••  •  ••  • 


•    *  •••  ••  0000  ••  •  ••  »   a 

Fraction         I        over  y      -\-      fraction  1        over  x         =  b 


X' 


v^)') 


us- 


•  •       • 


•         •  •  •       •  • 


•  •   • 


•  •  •       • 


o         o      •  •••  •  • 


•      e  •     •  • 


•      •  •  • 


•  0 
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THE  EXPANDING  VIEW  OF  THE  FIELD  FOR  SERVICE  OF 
OUR   SPECIAL    SCHOOLS.* 

By  O.  H.  Burritt, 

Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

My  topic  implies  two  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  life,  viz., 
growth  and  service.  To  advance  these  two  important  principles  as 
applied  to  our  schools,  one  prime  essential  is  a  definite  course  of  study. 
This  should  not  be  so  inflexible  as  not  to  admit  of  reasonable  and 
necessary  change,  but  a  growing  teaching  corps  will  supply  the  flexi- 
bility; a  prescribed  course  of  study  the  definiteness.  Where  one  of 
our  special  schools  is  erring  on  the  side  of  too  great  rigidity  in  the 
course  of  study,  perhaps  ten  are  suffering  from  the  indefiniteness  to 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  a  prey  in  an  institution. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  definite  course  of  study  is  the  drawing 
of  a  sharper  line  of  demarcation  between  normal  and  abnormal  blind 
children.  We  must  make  such  provisions  that  our  backward  children 
can  receive  the  necessary  individual  attention  which  will  enable  them 
to  advance  at  their  slower  pace  and  our  normal  pupils  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  their  superior  ability  will  permit  them. 

With  a  definite  course  of  study  and  a  careful  classification  of 
pupils  according  to  their  ability,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  each  pupil 
closely  as  he  advances  from  grade  to  grade  with  a  view  to  determining 
his  particular  talent.  At  the  proper  point  in  the  course — which  will 
vary  according  to  the  individual,  but  which  will  usually  be  at  from  15 
to  18  years  of  age,  depending  not  only  upon  the  pupil's  ability  but  also 
upon  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost  and  the  time  the  pupil  entered 
school — when  he  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  through  his  course 
we  should  know  each  pupil  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  determine  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  line  of  work  for  which  he  gives  greatest 
promise.  Up  to  this  point  his  training  has  proceeded  along  those  gen- 
eral lines  which  experience  has  proven  best  for  a  child  without  sight. 
From  now  on  this  general  training  should  continue,  but  it  should  be 
subordinated  to  that  specific  training  which  will  most  thoroughly  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  the  particular  thing  he  presumably  can  do  best. 

Nor  should  we  feel  that  all  this  specific  training  must  necessarily 
be  supplied  within  the  four  walls  of  our  institutions.  Indeed  it  will 
oftentimes  be  better  to  go  outside  for  it.  To  illustrate :  Through  our 
Exchange  we  are  aware  that  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  reed  and 
willow  baskets  which  the  blind  can  supply;  but  I  have  not  felt  that, 
situated  as  we  are,  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  furnish  at  the  school  instruc- 
tion in  basket-making.  Learning  this  our  "  field-officer,"  Mr.  Delfino, 
asked  whether  I  would  approve  an  arrangement  whereby  one  of  our 
young  men,  who  has  a  very  little  sight  in  one  eye,  should  go  to  a 
basket  factory  in  the  city  and  there  learn  this  trade.  I  agreed  heartily 
with  the  suggestion,  the  more  so  when  the  "  field-officer"  unfolded  the 
full  plan  conceived  by  his  fertile  brain.  A  Jew  who  had  lost  his  sight 
in  aduit  life  begged  for  something  to  do.  Chair-caning  seemed  about 
the  only  thing  available.  He  was  asked  if  he  could  defray  the  expense 
of  a  private  teacher  at  the  Exchange.  Upon  being  assured  that  he 
could,  it  was  arranged  that  John,  the  boy  in  question,  should  teach  the 
Jew,  mornings,  and  utilize  his  earnings  by  providing  for  himself  in- 
struction in  basket-making  in  a  factory,  afternoons.  Two  years  ago 
John  was  talking  about  leaving  school.  Before  he  left  for  home  the 
other  day  he  came  in  to  ask  me  with  manifest  eagerness  whether  he 
might  return. 


*  A    Paper    read    at    the    Twenty-first    Biennial    Convention    of    the    American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  27,   1912. 


John  now  has  what  Dr.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  has  well  termed  "  the  motive  of  the  life  career."  "  When 
one  goes  through  the  shops  and  schoolrooms  of  Hampton  Institute," 
says  Dr.  Eliot,  "  where  hundreds  of  negroes  and  scores  of  Indians  are 
under  instruction,  or  through  the  working-rooms  of  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, thronged  with  negroes  of  all  shades,  one  is  struck  with  the 
eager  application  to  the  work  in  hand  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
students.  One  sees  no  loafing,  or  inattention,  or  uninterested  work. 
Everyone,  whether  bright  or  dull,  seems  to  be  doing  his  best,  and  to 
be  doing  it  with  hearty  good-will.  What  is  the  motive  power  in  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  pupil  or  student  in  all  these  various  successful 
educational  institutions?  It  is  the  motive  of  the  life  career.  Indeed, 
on  account  of  this  enthusiasm  and  rapid  progress  among  the  students 
or  pupils  of  such  institutions,  earnest  teachers  always  enjoy  working 
in  them,  and  teachers  who  work  both  in  schools  where  the  life-career 
motive  is  recognized,  and  in  those  schools  where  it  is  not,  invariably 
find  the  first  sort  of  school  more  interesting  and  inspiring  than  the 
second."  Dr.  Eliot  then  asks,  "  Who  is  going  to  guide  the  inex- 
perienced child  to  a  wise  choice  of  a  life-career?  The  answer  must 
be — the  parents  and  the  teacher,  but  mainly  the  teacher."*  If  Dr. 
Eliot  is  correct  in  his  assertions  about  seeing  children  and  their 
teachers — and  who  will  affirm  that  he  is  not? — do  we  not  owe  it  to  our 
boys  and  girls  and  their  teachers  to  supply  this  "  motive  of  a  life- 
career?" 

I  believe  that  our  special  schools  are  missing  opportunities  for 
enlarged  service  by  failure  to  combine  wherever  possible  the  advan- 
tages of  the  special  residential  school  with  schools  for  the  more 
advanced  technical  and  professional  training  of  young  people  who  see. 
Many  of  us  are  too  ambitious  and  are  trying  to  maintain  schools  that 
furnish  training  "  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university"  when  we 
should  better  supply  a  thorough  grammar-school  course  and  send  our 
selected  pupils,  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  further  instruction,  to 
the  nearest  high  school  and  later,  in  still  fewer  cases,  to  normal  school 
or  university. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed  thirteen  former  or  present 
pupils  of  our  school,  twelve  of  them  graduates,  have  been  pursuing 
a  part  or  all  of  their  studies  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

Since  February,  191 1,  three  of  our  girls,  advanced  pupils  in  music — 
two  of  them  resident  pupils,  one  a  day  pupil — have  been  taking  part 
of  their  work  in  the  school,  part  of  it  at  a  local  school  of  music.  One 
day  each  week  these  girls  have  attended  the  teachers'  training  class 
at  the  school  of  music  where  they  were  taught  how  to  present  music 
to  beginners.  One  of  our  teachers  always  went  with  them  to  observe 
precisely  what  they  were  expected  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  render 
them  later  the  necessary  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their  work. 
The  balance  of  their  time  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
and  in  applying  to  the  teaching  of  some  of  our  younger  pupils  under 
supervision  the  principles  they  had  learned.  This  spring  a  beginning 
was  made  in  teaching  sighted  pupils  under  supervision — a  normal 
course  in  music. 

Four  graduates  resided  at  the  school  but  took  all  their  work 
outside.  One  young  man,  a  graduate  in  1910,  has  been  attending  the 
Central  High  School  of  the  city  for  the  past  two  years;  and  in  the 
fall  he  is  to  enter  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  two  others  have  just  completed  with  highest 
standing  the  Junior  year.  One  young  woman,  totally  blind,  has  been 
attending  a  local  school  of  expression,  going  and  coming  alone  daily. 
One  or  more  of  our  teachers  gave  these  pupils   some  assistance  each 


*  "  The  Value  During  Education  of  the  Life-Career  Motive."  By  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Addresses  and 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Boston,  Mass.  Page  133 
et  seq. 


day  but  the  work  was  so  distributed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
teaching  in  the  school  nor  to  be  unduly  burdensome  to  any  one 
individual. 

Five  of  our  graduates  were  last  year  resident  students  at  private 
school,  normal  school,  or  college.  And  one  young  man  attended  the 
High  School  of  his  own  town. 

Seven  of  these  thirteen  pupils  are  totally  blind,  four  have  only  a 
very  little  vision  in  one  eye  and  only  two  have  useful  sight. 

In  some  instances  we  met  the  entire  expense  involved ;  in  others 
we  shared  it  with  the  parents;  and  the  parents  of  several  met  the 
entire  expense  themselves ;  where  they  were  able  they  were  required 
to  do  so  in  every  instance.  Each  of  these  pupils  has  attended  a  school 
for  the  blind  for  several  years,  the  period  varying  from  four  to  four- 
teen years ;  all  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  customary  devices  which 
are  used  by  the  blind  in  securing  an  education;  a  large  majority  if 
not  all  of  them  would  have  wanted,  probably  needed,  and  certainly 
deserved  some  additional  time  here  at  the  school,  had  not  these  oppor- 
tunities presented  themselves.  But  I  am  sure  that,  having  mastered 
the  special  devices  necessary  for  their  education  and  having  had  the 
benefits  of  several  years'  training  in  residential  schools,  they  are  far 
better  off  where  they  are;  for  they  are  thrown  into  constant  daily 
association  with  schoolmates  who  see;  they  are  unconsciously,  but 
perhaps  all  the  more  surely,  learning  the  ways  of  the  seeing  world; 
and  as  it  is  among  sighted  men  and  women  that  they  must  succeed  or 
fail,  they  are  entering  the  seeing  world  none  too  soon.  So  sure  am 
I  of  the  soundness  of  this  position  that  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
regard  what  we  are  doing  as  in  any  way  an  experiment;  yet  some  of 
these  methods  must  be  regarded  as  experimental.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall  watch  with  unusual  interest  the  future  of  these  thirteen  young 
people. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the 
blind  which  has  been  advocated  from  time  to  time  in  this  country  and 
which  is  urged  in  a  recent  report  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  and 
successful  superintendents.  Indeed,  I  have  wondered  whether  he  is 
not  favoring  this  plan  chiefly  because  the  states  have  been  so  slow  to 
provide  any  means  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  that  he  has 
despaired  of  every  other  plan  than  that  of  the  special  college — New 
York,  by  appropriating  $300  a  year  for  a  reader  for  each  blind  person 
attending  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  being  the  only  state  which 
has  made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

I  believe  that  we  are  also  rendering  valuable  aid  to  those  pupils 
who  live  here  but  attend  school  outside  by  making  the  transition  from 
the  protecting  walls  of  the  institution  to  the  seeing  world  gradual  and 
thus  giving  them  still  more  assurance  and  confidence  in  themselves. 
And  those  who  are  resident  pupils  at  private  or  normal  school  or 
college  are  now  in  their  school  life  grappling  with  the  problem  which 
they  must  sooner  or  later  face, — i.e.,  to  find  a  way  to  circumvent  the 
limitations  which  blindness  inevitably  imposes  upon  them.  If  they  fail 
there,  ultimate  failure  is  all  the  more  certain ;  if  they  succeed,  they 
have  more  confidence  in  their  ability  to  succeed  later. 

Having  laid  a  thorough  foundation  by  general  and  specific  training 
in  the  school  and  outside  it,  we  should  aid  our  pupils  in  getting  a  start 
in  the  thing  which  they  are  best  prepared  to  do.  In  advocating  such  a 
plan  I  am  asking  only  simple  justice  for  our  boys  and  girls;  for  such 
assistance  has  been  given  for  several  years  to  young  people  who  see, 
particularly  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  White,  in  describing  the 
work  done  in  New  York  City  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Eli  H. 
Weaver,  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School, 
Chairman  of  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  of  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Association,   says: 


"  The  idea  of  a  bureau  whereby  students  in  the  high  school  may  be 
given  special  training  and  advice  along  lines  that  better  fit  them  for 
employment — which  is  found  for  them  through  the  agency  of  the 
schools  themselves — is  a  new  thing  only  in  so  far  as  the  proposition 
is  concerned  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  to  be 
maintained  at  public  expense.  The  Bureau  may  be  said  actually  to 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  decade,  and  it  was  originated  in  its  earliest 
beginnings  twelve  years  ago."     *     *     * 

"  The  result  has  been  that  for  several  years  no  high  school  boy  in 
the  city  of  New  York  who  had  so  conducted  himself  as  to  deserve 
the  approbation  of  his  teachers  has  found  it  necessary  to  look  for 
work  on  leaving  school.  Employment  with  responsible  firms  or 
corporations,  with  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  at  a  higher  wage 
in  almost  every  instance  than  he  would  probably  have  obtained  by  per- 
sonal application  to  an  employer,  has  been  possible  on  every  occasion 
where  it  has  become  necessary  for  an  intelligent  and  industrious  boy 
beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  to  leave  school  to  assist  his 
parents  or  earn  his  living.  It  is  a  more  difficult  problem  to  secure 
remunerative  and  suitable  employment  for  the  girls  of  the  schools, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  being  earnestly  studied,  and  already  great  improve- 
ments have  been  brought  about  over  previous  conditions."  (How  many 
times  you  and  I  have  said  just  that  about  our  girls!) 

"  The  extent  of  Mr.  Weaver's  work,  however,  has  not  been  in 
securing  positions  for  school  boys  and  girls  and  fitting  them  for 
advancement.  He  has  kept  track  of  the  wages  of  his  proteges,  and 
when  he  has  considered  it  time  that  those  wages  ought  to  be  advanced, 
and  the  advance  has  not  been  forthcoming,  he  has  always  gone  to  the 
employer  to  learn  the  reason — almost  invariably  with  good  results. 
When  it  has  occurred  that  an  employer  has  refused  to  increase  a  wage 
in  a  case  where  Mr.  Weaver  believed  the  employee  deserving  of  an 
increase,  he  has  always  obtained  other  and  better  paid  employment 
for  him.  This  step  has  been  taken  only,  however,  when  a  boy  has 
met  actual  injustice."  * 

In  1909  the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  appointed  a 
committee  on  vocational  opportunities.  "  The  aim  of  this  committee 
was  to  study  the  opportunities  presented  for  vocational  training  in  and 
around  Boston,  especially  those  offered  by  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  to  make  the  results  of  this  study  easily 
accessible  to  children,  parents,  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  giving 
vocational  counsel." 

A  part  of  this  committee's  plan  of  work  was : 

"  To  prepare  a  directory  of  educational  agencies,  for  individual 
and  community  uses,  and  to  issue  this  material  in  chart  form  peri- 
odically." 

From  these  charts  I  select  the  following  agencies  that  make  some 
effort  in  the  direction  of  the  "  placing  of  students" : 

Faust  School  of  Piano  Forte  Timing  and  Organ. — "  Effort  is  made 
to  place  graduate  students." 

The  McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  School. — "  Effort  is 
made  to  place  pupils." 

The  Trade  School  Shops  (Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union). — "Positions  are  found  for  graduates." 

Training  Schools  for  Nursery  Maids  (Hospital  of  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum). — "Positions  assured  graduates  without  registration 
fee." 

High  School  of  Commerce  (Public). — "Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduates  through  vocational  counselor." 

English  High  School  (Public). — "  Students  are  placed  by  organized 
methods." 


*  "  Business  Men  in  the  Making."     By   Frank   Marshall  White,   The  Outlook, 
August  26th,  191 1. 


Brighton,  Charleston,  South  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High 
Schools  (Public). — "Successful  effort  is  made  to  secure  positions  for 
pupils  of  high  standing." 

Dry  Goods  and  Preparatory  Salesmanship  C ontinuation  Schools. — 
"  Students  already  have  positions,  but  interest  is  taken  in  their  ad- 
vancement." 

In  Chart  No.  4,  "  Organized  Opportunities  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,"  I  read : 

"  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
(semi-public  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls).  Every 
effort  is  made  to  place  pupils  in  positions  which  they  are  capable  of 
filling."  * 

If  this  vocational  guidance  and  assistance  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary for  seeing  pupils,  how  much  more  so  for  those  handicapped  by 
lack  of  sight!  If  the  seeing  boy  and  the  seeing  girl  need  this  assist- 
ance because  of  their  inexperience,  how  much  more  our  blind  boy  and 
girl !  People  do  not  know  how  capable  blind  folks  may  be ;  conse- 
quently they  do  not  believe  in  them.  We  know  them — or  at  least  we 
ought  to.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  inspire  belief  in  them  because  we 
know  them  and  their  capabilities. 

But  can  we  aid  our  boys  and  girls  in  getting  a  start?  I  answer 
"Yes."  Do  you  ask  "How?"  I  answer  (1),  by  a  systematic  and 
thorough-going  study  of  their  capabilities;  (2),  by  search  for  the  kind 
of  work  they  can  do;  (3),  by  persuading  possible  employers  to  give 
them  a  trial;  (4),  by  helping  them  make  the  necessary  initial  arrange- 
ments not  only  for  employment  but,  if  need  be,  for  boarding.  We 
have  also  found  it  helpful  to  interest  some  one  in  the  community  who 
attends  the  church  our  protege  attends ;  and  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
authorities,  if  there  be  such,  are  always  willing — yes,  eager — to  be  of 
any  possible  assistance. 

Since  May  1,  191 1,  we  have  placed  in  remunerative  positions  9 
recent  graduates,  7  young  men  and  2  young  women,  as  follows : 

Individual  Degree  of  Sight  Position         Weekly  Wage 

1  Young  man Totally  blind Factory  tuner $12 

2  Young  man Totally  blind Factory  tuner 6 

3  Young   man Totally  blind Factory  tuner 6 

4  Young  man Totally   blind Factory  tuner 9 

5  Young  man Totally   blind Factory  tuner 10 

6  Young  man A  little  useful  vis-      Teacher  in  school  for 

ion  in  one  eye  ....     the  blind   15 

7  Young  man A  little  useful  vis-      Home    Teacher    for   a 

ion  in  one  eye....     State    Commission..       9 

8  Young  woman A  little  useful  vis-      Teacher   of   backward 

ion  in  one  eye  ....     blind  child 6 

9  Young  woman Totally  blind Teacher    in    a    school 

for  the  blind 12 

Total  weekly  earnings  of  9  pupils  (6  of  whom  are  totally 
blind),  $85. 

Two  of  these — one  a  young  man,  the  other  a  young  woman,  both 
totally  blind — are  orphans  who  must  either  make  their  way  or  be  cared 
for  in  a  Home  or  an  almshouse ;  all  except  one  or  two  of  the  others 
come  from  homes  where  every  economic  factor  is  sorely  needed.  Not 
one  of  these  young  people  was  regularly  employed ;  indeed,  nearly  all 
of  them  were  quite  idle;  yet  all  are  capable  young  people.  All  are 
now  regularly  and  remuneratively  employed  at  weekly  wages  varying 
from  $6  to  $15. 


*  "  Vocational  Guidance."  Part  of  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1910.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  191 1.  Page 
457  et  seq. 


This  kind  of  work  is  not  approved  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  our  special  schools.  Two  years  ago  at  Little 
Rock  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our  experienced  superintendents 
these  words :  "  The  product  of  the  school  is  its  graduate.  When  he 
leaves  his  alma  mater,  it  is  time  for  him  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 
Her  prayers  and  her  benediction  should  go  with  him.  She  should 
earnestly  watch  his  progress  that  future  training  and  education  may 
be  more  efficient.  But  her  control  and  direction  of  him  are  passed,  and 
properly  so,  forever.  She  will  turn  to  her  new  charges  with  more 
experience,  with  greater  strength  and  vigor."  In  another  quarter  such 
efforts  as  these  are  objected  to  because  they  smack  of  "paternalism." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Such  as  these  are  "  reactionaries ;"  those 
who  agree  with  the  principles  I  have  set  forth  are  "  progressives." 
I  prefer  to  have  our  graduates  earning  $6,  $9,  $12  and  $15  a  week  as 
the  direct  result  of  this  kind  of  "  paternalism"  rather  than  economic 
losses  supported  by  their  families,  or  the  beneficiaries  of  public  or 
private  funds  distributed  through  a  Home  or  an  almshouse.  And  ask 
them  how  they  feel  about  it.  "  No  work  is  the  hardest  work,"  said  a 
former  pupil  to  me  in  a  recent  letter.  Paraphrasing  Patrick  Henry's 
famous  sentence  in  his  speech  in  the  Virginia  convention,  "If  this  be 
paternalism,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Nor  should  we  confine  our  efforts  solely  to  our  former  pupils ;  but 
we  should  give  the  benefit  of  our  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  possible  openings  for  blind  people  to  those  acquiring  blindness  in 
adult  life.  About  nine  of  every  ten  blind  people  are  above  school  age. 
Of  these  nine  adults  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than 
one  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded  at  one  of  our  special  schools 
and  that  at  least  four  others  are  beyond  the  age  when  they  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  engage  in  productive  labor.  But  some  of  the 
remaining  four  we  can  and  ought  to  help.     How  can  we  do  it? 

Two  years  ago  a  young  man  had  been  in  one  of  our  hospitals 
receiving  treatment  for  several  months.  One  day  I  was  called  on  the 
'phone  by  one  of  the  hospital  nurses  who,  while  ministering  to  his 
physical  comfort,  had  become  interested  in  the  young  man's  future 
after  he  should  leave  the  hospital.  To  her  an  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  the  logical,  if  not  the  only,  place  for  him.  She  appealed 
to  me  to  receive  him  into  our  school.  He  was  a  foreigner,  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  As  a  lad  he  had  received  all  the  education  he  wanted : 
perhaps  all  he  could  acquire — it  wasn't  schooling  in  an  institution  or 
out  of  it  he  needed ;  it  was  work.  I  asked  the  Field  Officer  to  visit 
the  young  man  and  make  such  helpful  suggestions  as  he  could.  After 
the  visit  he  set  to  work  to  discover  any  possible  opening  for  the 
fellow,  and  finally  persuaded  the  manager  of  a  cigar-factory  to  give 
the  young  man  a  trial  at  tobacco  stripping.  For  this  work  he  is  paid 
by  the  pound  precisely  as  the  seeing  workmen  are;  and  since  October, 
1910  he  has  been  earning  from  $6  to  $9  a  week — sufficient  to  pay  his 
board  and  clothe  himself.  Most  people  would  have  thought  that  a 
Home  or  an  almshouse  were  the  only  possibilities  for  this  young  man. 
Our  observation  and  experience  had  taught  us  that  there  were  other 
and  better  possibilities  for  him,  and  we  owed  it  to  him  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  our  opportunities  for  observation. 

During  the  depression  of  1907  the  local  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  appealed  to  us  for  advice  in  the  case  of  a  man  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age  who  had  been  blind  about  two  years.  The  society  had 
been  helping  him  and  his  seeing  wife  by  supplementing  her  meager 
earnings.  A  news-stand  seemed  the  most  available,  if  not  the  only, 
source  of  income.  The  wife  was  very  skeptical  about  this  plan  and 
the  husband  indifferent,  but  willing  to  have  it  tried  on  him.  The  Field 
Officer  had  to  supply  all  the  enthusiasm  and  perform  all  the  labor. 
Permission  to  maintain  a  booth  had  to  be  procured  from  the  owner 
of  the  property,  the  tenant  and  the  city  authorities.  But  all  obstacles 
were  overcome.    For  over  three  years  the  booth  has  been  maintained, 


and  to  the  newspapers  have  been  added  a  large  list  of  magazines,  candy 
and  chewing  gum,  and  our  friends  are  making  their  living,  earning 
probably  about  $15  a  week.  The  social  worker  inexperienced  in  work- 
ing with  blind  people  would  have  thought  only  of  a  Home  or  the 
almshouse  for  this  man. 

Only  this  spring  I  received  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  who  was 
interested  in  two  young  men — brothers,  23  and  24  years  of  age — who 
were  in  a  hospital  just  outside  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  asked  for 
application  forms.  Quite  certain  that  schooling  was  not  what  these 
young  men  needed,  I  again  despatched  the  Field  Officer  to  learn  by 
personal  interview  their  precise  ocular  condition  and  their  financial 
circumstances.  His  views  confirmed  my  opinion.  He  learned  that  they 
had  formerly  done  a  trucking  business,  but  that  they  had  disposed  of 
horse,  wagon  and  other  accessories  to  secure  the  needed  funds  in  the 
effort  to  save  their  eyesight;  but  to  no  avail.  Learning  that  they  were 
not  quite  totally  blind,  Mr.  Delfino  urged  them  to  borrow  a  little 
money  from  friends  who  were  showing  their  interest,  purchase  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  resume  their  former  occupation.  This  they  have  done, 
and  during  the  month  of  May  they  did  business  to  the  amount  of  $419. 
These  young  men  didn't  need  the  help  of  the  school  through  the 
more  usual  channel ;  but  I  submit  whether  we  were  not  warranted  in 
making  the  school  serviceable  in  the  way  we  did. 

Since  May,  1910  our  school  has  maintained  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  a  Salesroom  and  Exchange.  From  the  opening  of  the  Sales- 
room to  December  1,  191 1,  a  period  of  nineteen  months,  we  paid  to 
workers  a  little  over  $3,000.  The  amounts  paid  to  individuals  vary 
from  75  cents  to  $896.97.  Forty-seven  individuals  were  beneficiaries  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Of  these  18  were  women  and  29  men. 
Thirty-five  were  former  pupils  of  this  school.  It  must  be  understood 
that  not  all  these  amounts  represent  profits ;  for  in  most  instances  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  must  be  deducted.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
however  small  the  amounts,  they  represent  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  only  earnings  of  those  who  have  been  helped.  In  a  few  instances 
we  have  been  able  to  put  additional  work  in  the  way  of  those  who 
have  been  making  a  heroic  struggle  to  get  on.  And  the  letters  we 
receive  from  those  whom  we  have  aided  are  full  of  appreciation. 

In  addition  to  the  47  persons  referred  to  above  who  have  been 
aided,  through  work  they  have  done,  to  the  extent  of  over  $3,000.00, 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  annual  earnings  of  16  blind  persons  who 
have  recently  started  in  some  small  business  which  we  have  recom- 
mended to  them  or  who  have  secured  positions  chiefly  upon  our  recom- 
mendations, but  not  including  those  who  have  secured  positions  as 
teachers  in  other  schools,  shows  the  following: 

Estimated  annual  earnings  of — 

2  vendors  of  coffee  and  tea $675.00 

6  newsdealers    1,700.00 

2  home  teachers   920.00 

1  tobacco-stripper    325.00 

5  piano  tuners  for  whom  positions  have  been 

secured  in  piano   factories 2,275.00 


Total    $5,895.00 

Considerable  of  what  may  be  called  "  social  work"  has  been  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Field 
Officer  a  local  department  store  has  presented  three  former  pupils  with 
second-hand  pianos  which,  though  they  presumably  possessed  little 
financial  value,  yet  brought  much  cheer  into  cheerless  and  lonely  homes. 
Friends  interested  in  our  work  have  left  at  the  Exchange  articles  of 
clothing    for   needy   and    deserving    individuals    which    have    in    every 


instance  been  wisely  bestowed.  Such  results  as  these  are  not  measured 
in  financial  terms,  but  they  meet  needs  that  otherwise  might  not,  prob- 
ably would  not,  be  met. 

Another  very  fruitful  but  much  neglected  field  for  service  for  our 
schools  is  the  annual  report  and  other  publications  as  a  medium  for 
the  dissemination  of  information.  Look  through  a  file  of  the  reports 
of  our  schools  for  a  given  year  and  you  can  certainly  count  on  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  if  not  of  one  hand,  those  which  tell  us  anything 
about  what  is  being  done  in  the  school  or  what  the  views  of  the 
superintendent  are.  "  Men  do  not  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house."  Too  many  of  us  either  have  not  lighted  our  candles,  or  if  so 
we  have  put  them  "  under  a  bushel"  and  not  "  on  a  candlestick."  "  My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  directed  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  "  Nurseries  for  Blind  Babies,"  although  some  of  these 
"  babies"  are  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  are  cases  that 
can  be  greatly  helped  by  the  training  afforded  at  these  little  Homes, 
particularly  orphan  children  or  children  who  have  lost  their  mothers. 
Within  a  year  I  have  recommended  one  of  these  Homes  for  two  such 
children.  But  under  conditions  at  all  normal  the  blind  baby's  place  is 
in  his  own  home  cared  for  by  his  own  mother,  be  the  home  ever  so 
squalid  or  the  mother  ever  so  ignorant.  I  am  hoping  that  some  day  we 
can  employ  a  wisely  sympathetic  teacher  to  make  frequent  visits  into 
such  homes  to  teach  the  mother  how  to  care  for  her  little  blind  child 
whom  she  loves  as  dearly  as  any  other.  The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a 
plan  is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  such  children  and  their 
distribution  over  a  large  area ;  but  with  other  possibilities  for  service 
among  the  blind  in  their  homes,  particularly  among  blind  girls,  the 
expense  need  not  be  prohibitive. 

Our  special  schools  can  enlarge  their  field  for  service  by  welcoming 
the  opportunity  to  furnish  trained  teachers  for  teaching  blind  with 
seeing  pupils.  No  matter  what  we  think  of  the  plan  or  of  the  methods 
now  in  vogue,  the  principle  is  sound  and  will  probably  obtain  in  some 
form  or  other.  Methods  will  be  changed  in  the  light  of  experience — 
strange  if  they  are  not — but  we  may  as  well  accept  what  to  some 
of  us  is,  I  fear,  the  unpleasant  inevitable.  Special  provisions  for  pre- 
paring teachers  to  teach  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded  are  already 
considerable,  but  there  are  none  for  training  teachers  of  the  blind. 
"  But  no  special  provisions  are  needed,"  some  one  says.  "  To  teach  in 
your  special  school  or  mine,"  "  No" ;  but  to  guide  aright  the  work  in 
this  experimental  field,  "  Yes."  A  few  years'  actual  experience  in 
teaching  in  one  of  our  special  schools  is  far  better  than  any  ordinary 
normal  training.  Let  us  accept  this  responsibility  to  serve  increasing 
numbers  of  blind  children  through  this  new  channel.  "  Thereby  the 
efficiency  of  our  own  school  will  be  decreased,"  does  some  one  say? 
I  answer,  "  Too  immobile  a  stafT  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  one  too 
frequently  changed."  Service  is  the  watchword.  "  There  is  that  scat- 
tereth,"  wrote  Solomon,  "  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet;    but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

To  sum  up :  Our  special  schools  should  increase  their  usefulness 
by  enlarging  their  fields  for  service  in  the  following  ways : 

First — By  the  adoption  of  courses  of  study  that  are  flexible  but 
definite. 

Second — By  the  drawing  of  a  sharper  line  of  demarcation  between 
normal  and  abnormal  blind  children. 

Third — By  providing  very  specific  training  to  follow  the  general 
training  that  should  be  provided  for  every  child  capable  of  profiting 
by  it,  thus  securing  "  the  value  during  education  of  the  life-career 
motive." 
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Fourth — By  combining  wherever  possible  the  advantages  of  the 
special  residential  school  with  schools  for  the  more  advanced  technical 
and  professional  training  of  young  people  who  see. 

Fifth — By  aiding  our  ex-pupils  and  graduates  as  they  leave  school 
to  get  a  start  at  the  thing  they  are  best  prepared  to  do,  precisely  as 
is  now  done  for  seeing  boys,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  seeing  girls. 

Sixth — By  giving  adults  who  have  recently  acquired  blindness  the 
benefit  of  such  knowledge  of  possible  employment  for  blind  people 
as  we  have  acquired  through  experience  and  observation. 

Seventh — By  utilizing  the  annual  report  as  a  medium  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  with  reference  to  some  definite  phase  of 
our  special  work. 

Eighth — By  employing  a  sympathetic  home  teacher  to  instruct 
mothers  of  young  blind  children  how  to  train  their  little  ones  before 
attaining  sufficient  age  to  enter  a  residential  school. 

Ninth — And  by  furnishing  trained  teachers  for  teaching  blind  with 
seeing  pupils. 


LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE   BLIND. 

The   following  list  appears   as   Appendix   No.   VII   to   the   Tenth 
Annual  Report,  being  that  for  the  year  1843. 


Abbott,  Timothy   $100.00 

Allen,  Solomon 30.00 

Alsop,  Richard  300.00 

Armstrong,  Susan 30.00 

Ashhurst,  Richard 100.00 

Astley,  Thomas   130.00 

Baldwin,   Stephen    30.00 

Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Beck,  Dr 30.00 

Beck,  Paul  1,100.00 

Becket,   Henry    130.00 

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  J 100.00 

Biddle,  Edward   30.00 

Biddle,  James  30.00 

Biddle,   Nicholas    130.00 

Biddle,  Thomas   130.00 

Birch,  William  Young  . . .  1,600.00 

Bird,  Charles 30.00 

Bird,  Thomas  30.00 

Birkey,  W.  J.  A 30.00 

Blight,  Charles 30.00 

Blight,  George   30.00 

Bohlen,  John 130.00 

Boyd,  William   30.00 

Breck,  Samuel    30.00 

Brewer,   M 30.00 

Brown,  Hanson  &  Co.   . . .  50.00 

Brown,  James 30.00 

Brown,  James  D 780.00 

Brown,  John  A 2,100.00 

Brown,  M.,  Jr 30.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  B 30.00 

Brown,  William  130.00 

Bunting,  J.  F 30.00 

Burd,  Edward    100.00 

Burd,  Edward  S 100.00 

Butler,   Miss    200.00 

Butler,  John   30.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce 40.00 

Butler,  Pierce  253.00 

Butler,  Thomas   130.00 

Cabot,   F 30.00 

C.  D.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan)  100.00 

Cadwalader,  T 30.00 

Carera,  Madame 100.00 

Carey,  Lea  &  Co 100.00 

Carey,  Matthew  50.00 

Cash,  A.  D 50.00 

Chancellor,  Wharton   530.00 

Chauncey,  Charles 100.00 

Chauncey,  Elihu 130.00 


Chorley,  Henry  $30.00 

Citizens    of    Chester    Co. 

(per  W.  Darlington)  .. .  929.26 
Citizens  of  Lancaster  (per 

Mr.  Coleman)   226.00 

Citizens     of     Wilmington 

and  New  Castle 837.11 

C.  J.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan)  .  50.00 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Ann 1000.00 

Coleman,  Mrs 50.00 

Coleman,  E 2,033.00  * 

Coleman,  William  500.00 

Cook,  John    100.00 

Cooke,  Thomas 123.08 

Cope,   Alfred    30.00 

Cope,  Caleb  100.00 

Cope,   Israel    50.00 

Cope,  Jasper  30.00 

Cope,  Thomas 300.00 

Coxe,  Daniel  30.00 

Cromley,  Samuel  100.00 

Dawson,  Josiah 30.00 

Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D.  30.00 

Dickson,  J 200.00 

Downing,  H 30.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William 300.00 

Drayton,   Col.   William...  30.00 

Dundas,  James  50.00 

Dugan,  Joseph   30.00 

Dulles,  J.  Heatly 100.00 

Dunn,  Nathan 1,880.00 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S 130.00 

Du  Pont,  C.  J 30.00 

Duval,  James  S. 150.00 

Earp,   Thomas    30.00 

Earp  &  Brothers  100.00 

Elliott,  Isaac   32.20 

Elwyn,  Alfred    30.00 

Estlack,  Thomas   30.00 

Evans,  Charles  D 30.00 

Eyre  &  Massey   100.00 

Farnum,  J 100.00 

Fassitt,  Thomas  30.00 

Fellowes,  C 50.00 

Ferguson,  Alexander  30.00 

Fisher,  Eliza  30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 

Fisher,  James  C 100.00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis   130.00 

Fisher,  Thomas   30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W 30.00 
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Fleming,  Robert    $30.00 

Fleming,   Thomas    130.00 

Folwell,  W 50.00 

Foster,  William   50.00 

Fotterall,  S.   E 30.00 

Fotterall,  S.  G 30.00 

Fox,  Charles  P 30.00 

Fraley,  John  U 130.00 

Friedlander,  Julius  R 100.00 

Friend  (per  J.  U.  Fraley)  50.00 

Fryer,  William  30.00 

Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn 100.00 

Gibson,  William,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Glee  Association,  Phila.  . .  145.70 

Godley,  Jesse 30.00 

Graff,  Charles 30.00 

Graff,  Mrs.  Charles 50.00 

Graff,  Frederick 100.00 

Grant,  Samuel 100.00 

Guest,  Anna   100.00 

Guest,  Anna   (legacy) 500.00 

Hallowell  &  Ashbridge...  30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss 30.00 

Handy,  George  230.00 

Hare,  Robert,  M.D 30.00 

Harrison,   George    530.00 

Hart,  Abraham 30.00 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,  M.D.  30.00 

Haslam,  John   50.00 

Haven,  T.  Albert 30.00 

Hazeltine,  John   100.00 

Hembel,  William  30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph 30.00 

Henry,  Alexander 200.00 

Henry,  John   S 30.00 

Hogan  &  Thompson 30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E 100.00 

Humphreys,  M 100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph 130.00 

Huzham,  Miss   70.00 

Hyde,  William   30.00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R 30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co.  . . .  100.00 

Jackson,  Washington   30.00 

Jaudon,  S 30.00 

Johnson,  A 30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence 30.00 

Johnson,  Moses   30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W 30.00 

Keating,  William  H 30.00 

Kingston,  Stephen 30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F 30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.  Benjamin 30.00 

Kuhl,  Henry 30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman  600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L 30.00 

Latimer,  John  R 30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence  50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M 50.00 

Lewis,  W.  D 30.00 

Lex,  Mrs.  E 30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E 30.00 


Lex,  Mary  A $30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua 50.00 

Lippincott,  Richards  &  Co.  200.00 

Markoe,  J 30.00 

Maxwell,  Robert   330.00 

McAllister,  John   30.00 

McAlpin,  J.  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William 30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D 130.00 

Meredith,  William 30.00 

Merrick,  John 50.00 

Miller,  Abraham   230.00 

Miller,  W.  J 30.00 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  M.D 30.00 

Mitchell,  Thomas 30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W.,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Morgan,  Benjamin  R 30.00 

Morris,  S.  P 45.00 

Morrison,  Mrs.  W 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.  (donation  by)  38.65 

Moss,  John   50.00 

Moss,  Samuel  30.00 

Mutual    Fund    (per   J.    E. 

Erwin)    63.93 

Needles,  E 30.00 

Neff,  John  R 30.00 

Newkirk,  Matthew   105.00 

Oakford,  R 30.00 

Oliver,  Joseph 50.00 

Parke,  H 100.00 

Penoer,   George    530.00 

Peters,  Richard   30.00 

Phillips,  J 50.00 

Piatt,  "William    50.00 

Powell,  John  Hare  30.00 

Pratt,   H 50.00 

Price,  Lydia  W 30.00 

Price,  Joseph 100.00 

Price,  R 380.00 

Ralston,  A.  G 50.00 

Ralston,  George  100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard   30.00 

Ralston,  Robert    150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin  W.  . .  30.00 

Richards,  Samuel 80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S 30.00 

Ridgway,  Jacob    50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F 50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H 40.00 

Robertson,  James   S 100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C,  &  Co 300.00 

Rogers,  Evans    30.00 

Ross,  James 30.00 

Rotch,  Thomas  30.00 

Rustic  Assembly   35-00 

Sampson,   B 30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Mary 30.00 

Savage,  John 30.00 

Schively,  W 30.00 

Schrack,  C 30.00 
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Schott,   James    $30.00 

Seybert,  Henry 50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L 30.00 

Short,  William  130.00 

Sill,  Joseph    30.00 

Siter,  John 200.00 

Skirving,  John   30.00 

Small,  R.  H 30.00 

Smith,  C.  W 30.00 

Smith,  Jacob  R 30.00 

Smith,  J.  Brown   30.00 

Smith,  Samuel  F 30.00 

Snider,  Jacob    30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,  Jr 30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J 30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C 30.00 

Stille,  John   30.00 

Stone,  Dexter  30.00 

Stott,  Eliza    180.00 

Struthers,  John    30.00 

Swaim,  William  30.00 

Swift,  John   30.00 

Sykes,  Mrs.  R.  W 200.00 

Sykes,  R.  W. 100.00 

Symington,  Alexander  . . .  130.00 

Taylor,   Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,    James    30.00 

Taylor,  Knowles   1000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C 40.00 

Thomas,  George 30.00 


Tingley,  Clement $30.00 

Tunis,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 

Vanderkemp,  John  J 80.00 

Vaughan,  John  350.00 

Vaux,   Roberts   30.00 

Vezin,  Charles    30.00 

Wagner  &  Brother   100.00 

Wagner,  Tobias  50.00 

Walker,  Lewis   100.00 

Wain,  Jacob  S 50.00 

Wain,  Lewis   100.00 

Wampole,  J 44.00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H.    ...  30.00 

Warder,  John  H 30.00 

Watson,  Charles  C 150.00 

Watson,  Joseph   30.00 

Wetherill,  Charles 130.00 

Wetherill,  John  Price  . .  f .  50.00 

Wetherill,  Rachel    30.00 

Whitall,  S.  M 30.00 

White,  Ambrose 30.00 

White,  Henry   30.00 

Williams,  W.  J 487.50 

Willing,  Mrs.  R.  H 50.00 

Willing,  Richard    30.00 

Wistar,  Bartholomew 200.00 

Wolf,  George   (Gov.)    ...  30.00 

Wood,  J 100.00 

Wurts,  Charles  S 50.00 

Yarnall,  B.  H 30.00 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Legacies  and  Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 


837  William  Young  Birch.  .*$i  10,304.62 

844  Edward  Peace,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

847  John  Price    1,000.00 

848  William  R.  Lejee 30.00 

849  Richard   Ronaldson    500.00 

849  Israel  Morris  100.00 

850  John   Bohlen    95.00 

851  Mrs.  Ann  McDonald    . .  285.00 

851  James  Bayard,   Esq.    . . .  100.00 

852  Morris  Patterson   30.00 

853  Samuel  C.  Morton   30.00 

854  William  H.  Drayton   . . .  *28o.oo 

855  Enoch  Rittenhouse 950.00 

855  Napoleon  B.  Kneass....  30.00 

856  Jasper  Cope   500.00 

858  Abraham  Miller    *963.5o 

859  Alexander   Stewart    ....  100.00 

862  John  Wright    8,375.00 

863  Lawrence  Johnson   1,098.36 

864  Mary  Ewing 100.00 

865  Josiah  Dawson    1,000.00 

865  William  Duane   30.00 

867  Daniel  Grim 446.50 

869  Ann  Hertzog  3,126.44 

869  J.  H.  Hutchinson   30.00 

869  William  Miller    30.00 

869  J.  Sergeant  Price  30.00 

870  Sarah  Phipps  1,000.00 

870  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.   . .  30.00 

872  Charles  S.  Coxe  100.00 

872  Nathan  Barrett  95.00 

872  William  W.  Justice 100.00 

873  Jesse  George    *3, 500.00 

874  Stacy  B.  Barcroft 2,244.00 

876  Sarah    A.     Laussat-Jen- 

nings    1,140.00 

876  Richard  D.  Work 50.00 

877  Catharine  Nixon 470.00 

879  Eliza  Hutchinson   *72.i3 

880  Eliza  Harland   414.61 

880  Mary  Shields  *I95,I48.46 

881  E.  Claxton    300.00 

882  George  W.  Thorn 83.34 

883  Mary  Ann   Grier 475-00 

884  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D.  .  30.00 

886  William  McCann    1,73773 

887  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper  2,500.00 

888  Mary     Rebecca      Dailey 

Smith    1,201.49 

888  John  M.  George  2,000.00 

888  Esther  B.  Sterner 5,000.00 

889  Harriet  H.  Erwin   1,000.00 

889  William  B.  Smith 95.00 

890  Thomas  Drake    5,000.00 

891  W.  R.  Lejee ^2,505.50 

892  Elizabeth  Schaffer   10,000.00 

892  "  Unknown  "  190.32 

894  Susannah  Masson 1,000.00 

895  Edward   Strickland    500.00 

898  "  Unknown  Friend  " 2,000.00 


843 
847 
847 
848 

849 
849 
851 
851 

852 
8S2 

853 

855 
855 
856 

857 
8q8 

860 
863 
864 
864 
865 
865 
867 
869 
869 
869 
869 
870 

871 

872 
872 
872 

873 

875 

876 


Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon*$  1,720.00 
William  Wallace  Cook.  .*504,046.3i 

W.  H.  Dillingham 30.00 

Edward  S.  Whelan 30.00 

Elizabeth  Huxham  94.50 

John    Notman    30.00 

E.  D.  Stott  1,048.80 

Thomas   P.   Cope , 

Thomas  C.  James    

James  C.  Booth    

Thomas  H.  White   

Jacob  G.  Morris  , 

J.  S.  Wiegand 

Robert  M.  Lewis 

Jay  Cooke  

Sarah  Stille   , 

Archbald  Stewart 

Hon.    Samuel   Breck 

Hannah    Parke    , 

Paul  Beck , 

Maria  B.  Lentz  


500.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

500.00 
30.00 

*290.00 

100.00 
400.00 

*200.00 

902.45 

500.00 

100.00 

90.00 
Thomas  Trower  *3i, 230.36 


John  Wiegand 

Jane  McCarthy   

Alexander  J.  Derbyshire 

Alfred  D.  Jessup   

Lewis    


Henry  Weibel    , 

Mrs.  Martha  Notman.. 

Jonathan  Tyson    , 

Richard  J.  Dobbins   ... 

Edward  Coles   

Isabella  B.  Truman 

James  Pleasants    

Henry  I.   Stout   3,500.00 


30.00 
890.00 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1,035.00 

950.00 

81.41 
100.00 

30.00 
950.00 

95-00 


876  Nathan  Sharpless  . . . 

878  Pennell  Smith  

879  Mrs.  Voltz    

880  Joseph  Watson  Hibb 
880  Alfred  C.  Harrison.. 

882  John  A.  Jones   

883  William   Miller    

884  William  M.  Meigs... 
884  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn. 

886  Unknown  Person   . . . 

887  Casper  Heft  

Henry  Seybert 


Joshua  C.  Lawrence 

John  A.  Dugan   

889  Harriet  C.  Flickwir  

890  George  D.  Rosengarten, 

891  George  S.  Pepper  

892  Alfred  Bamber   

892  Samuel  W.  Brown  

894  Charles  B.  Birmingham. 

894  Charles  Wistar   

897  A.  W.  Butler  

899  Stephen  Taylor  


30.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

855.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

285.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 

285.00 
4,750.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
*8. 162.50 
2,000.00 

300.00 

570.00 
5,000.00 
5,432.67 

738.74 
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1899  J-  Dundas  Lippincott. . . .  $5,000.00  1900 

1902  Harriet  S.  Benson   5,000.00  1902 

1903  John   Kay   1,000.00  1903 

1904  Hiram  Brooke  2,000.00  1904 

1904  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Coxe *i  1,000.00  1907 

1908  William  Warner  *2,327.03  1909 

1909  William  M.  Farr 10,000.00  1910 

1910  Ann  Kerr    1,000.00  1910 

1910  Thomas  Nelson  Page...  50.00 


Leonard  R.  Hayes   $1,000.00 

J.  Francis  Fisher   2.000.00 

Catharine  H.  Raco 98.83 

William  Neubauer   506.19 

Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson..  30.00 

A.  Buchanan    147.89 

Margaret  S.  Roberts   . . .  1,752.78 

Ann  P.  Biddle 950.00 


*  Gifts  aggregating  this  total  have  been  received  by  the  Institution  at  various  times,  but   for 
the  convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received  is  given  in  one  single  entry. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  puropse.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and 
the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ;  and,  to 
further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  on 
the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his  house- 
mother. Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  assigned 
to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils  cannot 
mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and  broad. 
It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught  there,  such  as  type- 
writing, industrial  and  household  pursuits,  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in  the 
open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon  these 
exercises  is  compulsory.  * 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

OLIN    H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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